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Small Change 


° paar were only two ways in which Herr Hitler’s 
speech before the Reichstag last Friday could have 
brought any change into the present state of the relations 
between the Great Powers. The Fuehrer might have given 
the order to march, which would have brought instant war. 
Or he might have announced some action which could be 
accepted as an instalment of guarantees that he would 
commit no more aggression. The speech was very clever; 
it was full of excellent debating points; it combined a 
Breat deal of sense with its torrents of nonsense; it was 
blended with an element that has hitherto been lacking 
from Herr Hitler’s orations—humour. But it neither 
, _war nor offered to pay any price for the relaxa- 
tion of international tension higher than the words that 
are now universally recognised to be worthless. 
There were, indeed, surprisingly soft words for England, 
the only actions announced in the speech were the 
denunciations of two of Herr Hitler’s own treaties, neither 
of which can legally be denounced. The Anglo-German 
Naval Treaty, declared less than four years ago to be 
Permanent and specifically cited at Munich last October 
as the symbol of enduring friendship between the two 
Countries, is torn up because: Great Britain has under- 
taken to help some of Germany’s neighbours defend them- 
raves. And because Poland has accepted this offer and 
Aue s demands about Danzig, the ten-year 
_ Bon-aggression pact of 1934 is abandoned (Herr Hitler was 
*Pparently unconscious of the irony that part of the 


rejected “offer” to Poland was a 25-year guarantee of 
her frontiers). Both these actions arise out of pure pique. 
The denunciation of the Naval Agreement will have the 
effect of relatively strengthening the British Navy, since 
the “ Royal Sovereigns ” will not now have to be scrapped. 
And the end of the German-Polish Pact hurts only the 
Germanophiles in Poland. But what could more clearly 
demonstrate the utter worthlessness of Herr Hitler’s word ? 
With a much closer approach to unanimity than on any 
previous occasion, official and private opinion in Great 
Britain—indeed, ‘throughout the non-Axis world—has . 
drawn the same common-sense conclusion: no change. In 
one or two places, it is true, “ appeasement ” has tried to » 
rear its ugly head. There are undoubtedly a number of | 
people who feel the temptation, even now, to explore the 
possibilities of “ reasonable settlement by friendly discus- 
sion.” And it is a temptation; for some day, by some | 
means, we shall have to settle Germany’s claims by reason. 
But it is Germany herself—we prefer to say the Nazi: 
Government—that has made the application of reason 
impossible. When the peaceful wayfarer is held up by a 
man with a pistol and bidden stand and deliver, it is no 
time to reason, to investigate what reality there may be in | 
the gangster’s fancied injustices, or what portion of our 
wealth may justly be transferred to him. In such circum- 
stances reason has to wait until the law-breaker has been 
disarmed. So to-day, by Germany’s own act, reason is 
thrust into the waiting-room. We are fighting a war that 
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has been forced upon us. Our only chance of preventing 
it from moving on to the bloodletting stage is either to 
acknowledge the Nazis as overlords of the world or else to 
win the war in its present silent stage. Everything else must 
be subordinated to winning the war. 

There is, accordingly, nothing to do but to push on 
with the policy belatedly adopted by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment on March 17th. That policy, as the Prime Minister 
wisely repeats, is not one of encirclement. The guarantees 
against aggression are open to Germany as to the other 
nations, and there is nothing in the policy that can possibly 
harm Germany until the moment that she commits a new 
aggression. But that new aggression is so likely, and Herr 
Hitler, with his talk of the possibility of “limited” wars, 
takes so little trouble to make it seem less likely, that pre- 
cautions must be taken. Since March 17th we have gone 
a very long way towards taking those precautions. But 
there are many who share Mr Attlee’s uneasiness about 
the slowness with which the largest single step—the con- 
clusion of an understanding, or alliance, with Russia—is 
being taken, and have felt apprehensive lest the dismissal 
of M. Litvinoff may presage the end of Russia’s willing- 
ness to co-operate with the West. Apparently, that is not 
the meaning to be drawn from Wednesday’s dramatic 
announcement. But there is clearly not a day to be lost 
in cementing the Peace Front. 

Meanwhile, the storm clouds are darkest over the Polish 
Corridor. The open declaration of German hostility to 
Poland has united the Polish nation as at no time since its 
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rebirth. It is of the very first importance that everything 
should be done to support the Poles in their courageous 
stand, At the first breath of a repetition of the disastroys 
tactics that sent Lord Runciman to Prague in August, the 
whole Peace Front would collapse. It has been said that 
Danzig “is really not worth a war.” No collection of 
houses and streets is worth a war. But what is vital 
is that at this moment Germany should secure nothing 
more, just or unjust, by the technique of menace. 
The world saw, in Czecho-Slovakia, the consequences of 
yielding to claims based on alleged “ justice.” Indeed, if it 
comes to justice, the Poles are entirely within their rights 
in claiming that the present temper and attitude of Ger- 
many call for a reinforcement, rather than a relaxation, of 
their position in Danzig. The atmosphere that Germany 
has created makes it impossible to reconcile one nation’s 
rights with another’s. Having made the appeal to force, 
Germany must be met with force. There is every sign that 
she is about to threaten the utmost force. The blow will 
descend if we flinch. It may be held if we do not. 

The looming slaughter is not inevitable. It is not cven 
probable, if we only have the resolution to make it clear 
that force will be met with superior force and that the 
new-born unity of the threatened nations is not to be dis- 
turbed by the ever-plausible, never-satisfied claims of Nazi 
propaganda. Peace can even yet be rebuilt if we will take 
as our watchword 'the double slogan: without substantial 
disarmament, no concessions of any kind; after substantial 
mutual disarmament, the utmost possible generosity. 


Issues of Conscription 


T is pre-eminently a principle of right conduct in times 
of national emergency that no individual and no party 
should seek to press upon the people, in the guise of essen- 
tial safety measures, policies which they actually sponsor 
for other and political reasons. It would be reprehensible 
to welcome the introduction of a limited measure of con- 
scription for the armed forces as anything different from 
what it is, a distasteful necessity; and it is greatly to the 
credit of the Prime Minister that he has made no attempt 
to follow a certain section of his supporters, to whom com- 
pulsory military service has always seemed a desirable 
element in national organisation, even in peace time, and 
to present the Military Training Bill as a positive contribu- 
tion to the improvement of character and morale. 

Mr Chamberlain’s quite genuine reluctance to make 
training for war a legal obligation has had no small part in 
the Cabinet’s mishandling of the question as a political 
issue until the hasty and unprepared decision of last week; 
and it is embodied in the title of the Bill which is intended 
rightly to make only “ temporary provision for rendering 
persons between the ages of twenty and twenty-one years 
liable to undergo training with the armed forces of the 
Crown.” Conscription was introduced in 1916 because we 
were at war. It has been brought in again because we are 
no longer at peace. It is a temporary but essential expe- 
dient; and the sole questions to ask about the way in which 
it has been done are, not whether compulsion is good or 
bad in principle, but whether its introduction now was 
really necessary and whether the steps taken are likely to 
prove as fair and effective as possible. 


These in fact are the grounds of the political opposition 


that the Military Training Bill, to which the Commons gave 


a second reading on Thursday, has aroused. The complaint 
that in calling upon Parliament to approve this new depar- 
ture the Prime Minister was breaking pledges solemnly 
and repeatedly giver will provide material for future 
historians akin to that enjoyed to-day by students of the 
tergiversations of Sir Robert Peel and Mr Gladstone. The 


controversy illumines the fact that Mr Chamberlain has 
greatly strained his constitutional position by changing his 
mind without changing his Cabinet; and it underlines the 
truth that Mr Chamberlain and his colleagues have been 
constrained to act precipitately and blunderingly in this 
matter now because of their inept and myopic policy in the 
past. But it does not alter the fact that the Military 
Training Bill comes before the country to be judged on its 
merits as a measure of practical expediency. It is the 
accusation that the calling up of these young men (who are, 
perhaps unfortunately, not voting citizens) for six months’ 
training is not necessary which has to be answered. 

The deciding factor in favour of the Bill is this country’s 
urgent need, in view of our obligations at home, in the 
Empire and on the Continent of Europe, for a much larger 
Army and body of trained reserves than those in authority 
had formerly calculated. It is presumably the wish of the 
Secretary of State for War and the Army Council for more 
numerous and more thoroughly trained soldiers than the 
voluntary system can provide that has tipped the scale. The 
contention of the Opposition that voluntary recruitment 
has not failed is quite correct; in April alone some 88,000 
men were enlisted in the Territorial Army, leaving only 
another 122,000, six week’s supply at this rate of recruit- 
ment, to be found. But this is no argument against the 
Bill; in numbers and in extent of training the Territorial 
Army is not enough to serve the nation’s immediate needs. 
Indeed, the 200,000 militiamen to be trained in the first 
twelve months are themselves not enough to eke out the 
Territorials’ part-time watch and ward over our anti-air- 
craft defences and furnish the trained core of a reasonably 
strong expeditionary force. Three years will pass before 
more than three-quarters of a million militiamen have been 
trained and transferred to the reserve and auxiliary forces; 
and it is presumably because of the undoubted difficulties 
that will arise in equipping and supplying the new Army 
that the Bill has been confined in its scope to a single class. 

This question of supply serves as the second count in the 
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Opposition’s indictment of the Government’s Proposals. 
I: is bluntly stated that it will be impossible to furnish and 
outfit the men enlisted. If this is true, then it is not the 
introduction of compulsion but the organisation of supplies 
that is at fault; and the remedy lies in the full and proper 
functioning of the arrangements that have lately been 
placed in the hands of Mr Burgin. The characters “ Taint 
Necessary ” and “ Sno Use ” whom the cartoonist Low has 
lately found on the Government benches have seemingly 
crossed the floor of the House; but their plaints are no 
more valid or in order in Opposition than they were before. 
It is hard to believe that the needs of the militiamen in 
training (the cost of which is very modestly estimated in 
the Memorandum to the Bill) cannot be met with ingenuity 
and bold initiative in organisation. 

The only true objectors to compulsory military training 
are those who are pacifists on moral or religious grounds; 
and it is not the least merit of the Government’s measure 
that it provides for conscientious objectors to be included on 
a special register, instead of the military training register, 
and to be set to perform other work of national importance 
or non-combatant duties. It is to be hoped, with Mr Lans- 
bury, that the local tribunals which will sit upon applica- 
tions for this special treatment will be composed of men 
sufficiently young to appreciate sympathetically the very 
real fire for peace that inspires the pacifists of the latest 
generation, and that their. task will be to ascertain facts 
about applicants’ scruples and not to proselytise them by 
irrelevant stories of sisters or wives in danger of rape. 
The Prime Minister’s strong denial of any intention to 
persecute pacifists was an impressive feature of Thursday’s 
debate. 

Colonel Wedgwood’s admission a week ago that 
if the Bill had been introduced by Mr Churchill (who, 
incidentally, only regretted the limited scope of the pro- 
posed conscription), it would have met with a united 
House, was very revealing of the real reasons for the non- 
pacifist objections. It is a very easily understood reluct- 
ance to entrust Mr Chamberlain and his colleagues, in 
view of their past record of failure and dilly-dallying, with 
the power to compel. The Labour Party and the trade 
unions are, very properly, concerned about the industrial 
consequences of conscription under the present Govern- 
ment. It is surely for them to say so, rather than to oppose 
it root and branch. It is their duty, and that of the other 
Opposition parties, to welcome the very forthright provision 
in the Bill for the reinstatement of militiamen in their 
previous employment; to hold a watching brief for the 
hard cases that will inevitably occur, especially in the case 
of small firms; to examine carefully the remuneration (a 
shilling a day with allowances in some cases for depend- 
ants) and conditions of the men in training; and to make 
sure that any special adjustments to prevent military 
training from impairing university courses will also apply 
to technical and professional studies. 


Agenda for Preparedness.—Il 
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As it stands, the Bill is a simple statement of well- 
contrived proposals. Male British subjects not ordinarily 
resident in a British Dominion, who are aged between 
20 and 21, are uniformly liable, though in special cases the 
liability to be called up may be anticipated or put off; 
members of the Regular forces or, before April 27th last, 
of the auxiliary and reserve forces are exempted. Training 
is for six months and enlistment for four years, the 
balance of 34 years to be spent with the auxiliary 
forces. 

Two details only of first-class importance were hard to 
settle, and both related to Ireland. In the Bill at present 
Irishmen domiciled in Britain are liable to serve. 
It is perhaps legitimate that the people and Government 
of an independent nation-member of the British Common- 
wealth should claim the right to contract out on behalf of 
their citizens domiciled in this country. Eire wishes this. 
But if this claim is conceded the concession should be 
bilateral; that is, the subjects of Eire in Britain, if 
exempted from military service, should no longer enjoy 
the material privileges of domicile here, in the shape of 
unemployment benefit and so on. They cannot expect to 
be permitted to make the best of both worlds. It has now 
been decided that the Bill will not apply to Northern 
Ireland. It is again an expedient concession to opinion in 
Eire to ensure that the Catholics of the Northern counties 
will not be brought forcibly into the scheme; and, by 
and large, it might be wise simply to make it possible for 
Lord Craigavon’s burning loyalists to contract into the 
militia as volunteers. 

The Military Training Bill should have been an agreed 
measure, made after discussion and consultation among 
the parties. It is another sign of the sad ossification that 
has overcome party politics in Parliament that it is not. 
The whole nation now knows that distasteful steps must 
needs be taken for security—conscription no less than the 
making of bombs and bombers “to bomb babies and 
women” (as Lord Baldwin once frankly phrased it). The 
only honest fortification of our readiness to take all neces- 
sary steps to prepare for the horrible nightmare of war is 
the belief that, if we make ourselves ready, war will not 
come. There are millions of citizens who are hesitating, and 
with justice, to proceed wholeheartedly under Mr Cham- 
berlain’s banner along these difficult and unpleasant paths. 
There are millions more who, though on this matter they 
would give the present Cabinet their vote, would far rather 
give it to a wider and stronger Government. No good can 
come of rejecting right policies because they are proposed 
by wrong men. But so long as the present political stale- 
mate continues, the issue of conscription can hardly fail to 
impair the completeness of national unity. If the Opposi- 
tion can fairly be asked to accept a measure that their own 
foreign policy requires, Mr Chamberlain can with at least 
equal fairness be asked to take into his Cabinet the men 
whose policy he has adopted. 


Full Employment 


ie the most widely accepted economic doctrines of the 
moment, the concept of “full employment” is one 
of peculiar importance. Until “full employment” is 
reached, any increase in the monetary demand for goods 
has the effect, not of putting prices up so much as of 
attracting into employment resources of labour and capital 
that were previously standing idle, Until “full employ- 
ment” is reached, so runs the theory, the creation of new 
demand by expansion of credit cannot result in what is 
commonly called inflation; on the contrary, it diminishes 
unemployment and, by increasing the national income, 
Gives rise to savings that offset the original creation of 


credit. But after “ full employment ” is reached, any further 
expenditure out of credit expansion or moncy creation will 
not increase production or diminish unemployment: It 
will merely enhance prices and start the revolving spiral 
of inflation. In the layman’s language, “ full employment ” 
is the point at which the financing of government deficits 
by credit expansion ceases to be “ sound finance” and 
becomes “ unsound finance.” 

For a country moving into a war economy, it is, there- 
fore, of great importance to discern when “ full employ- 
ment ” arrives, for a great many things which were previ- 
ously unnecessary then become urgent, while many things 
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that were right before become wrong. It was the percep- 
tion of the changes in policy necessitated by the attain- 
ment of “ full employment ” that led to Dr Schacht’s dis- 
agreements with the Nazi Government, and it is the non- 
perception of the change that is leading his successor into 
difficulties. For us in Great Britain, too, the attainment 
of “ full employment ” will be of great importance. Unul 
it is reached, the present policy of financing three-quarters 
of the costs of re-armament by borrowing is economically 
justifiable. After it has been reached, the dangers of bor- 
rowing can be expected to increase rapidly. How close to 
“ full employment” are we ? 

“he impact of enormous orders for goods which are 
unimportant in peace-time naturally affects the accuracy 
of the accepted indicators of business conditions, which are 
designed to register the fluctuations in the activity of a 
peace-time economy. There is a risk of serious misconcep- 
tion in the fact that The Economist Index still stands 7 per 
cent. below its peak in the autumn of 1937. Similarly, 
because the official Index of Production stands about 8 per 
cent. below its 1937 peak, it might be inferred that there is 
8 per cent. of productive capacity available before we re- 
gain the conditions of 1937, which were themselves 
probably less than “ full employment.” 

But any such inference would be incorrect. The Board 
of Trade Index does not include the production of arma- 
ments, except in so far as they indirectly affect other 
industries, such as steel. This is equivalent to saying that 
the Board of Trade Index omits the most important factor 
in the present British economy. In the accompanying 
diagram an attempt has been made to surmount this diffi- 
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Both indices refer to mining and manufactures (i.e. excluding 
building and all service industries). They are corrected for 
seasonal fluctuations and for variations in the number of working 
days, and are based on 1929= 100. 








culty by the calculation of a new Index which, to dis- 
tinguish it from the Index of Production, has been called 


~an Index of Output. This Index has been based upon the 


fact that, while armament production is excluded from 
the Board of Trade Index of Production, armament 
workers are included in the employment returns. The 
Index of Output was therefore based upon the figures of 
employment in mining and manufacture, and makes allow- 
ance for the fact that there is a gradual increase from year 
to year in the average output per worker. It was adjusted 
in such a way that, as can be clearly seen from the dia- 
gram, it accords very closely with the Board of Trade 
Index for the years 1928-36. From the middle of 1937, 
however, there is a divergence, which should measure the 
effect of armament work. It will be noticed that, measured 
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on this basis, the output of the mining and manufacturing 
industries in the first quarter of 1939 was virtually as 
high as at the 1937 peak. Some of the shortages of men 
and material that were so apparent in the spring of 1937 
have not reappeared. But this evidence would tend to 
indicate that they are not far off. 


In any case, the total of the unemployment register, 
which stood at 1,727,000 on March 13, is a figure which 
injects more confusion than enlightenment into the dis- 
cussion. Sir Ronald Davison has given his authority to 
some estimates of the number of men and women included 
in the total who cannot be regarded as available for work. 
Those who are on the register because of “ normal and 
brief interruptions in their jobs ” he puts at 500,000 (this 
is less than 4 per cent. of the insured population, and seems 
to be a very moderate figure). There are 110,000 men 
and women who have retired and are not seeking work, but 
sign on to the register to keep their pension rights alive. Sir 
Ronald estimates at 100,000 the number of young men 
who have grown inured to living on the dole and are not 
anxious to work. And finally there are 200,000 elderly 
unemployables. These deductions would reduce the total 
of 1,727,000 to 817,000. This figure must be still further 
reduced by the prospective net increase in the full-time 
armed forces, which, on the average of a year, may be not 
far short of 200,000. The available supply of labour is thus 
reduced to little more than half a million, considerably 
less than the lowest reasonable estimate of the additional 
labour directly required by this year’s expansion in the 
defence programme, let alone the indirect effects of the 
expenditure. 

This is the situation in its global form. But the problem 
with which we are faced is not one of demand for goods 
in general—that is, for labour in general. It is a greatly 
enhanced demand for specific varieties of goods impinging 
on the supply of specific varieties of labour. An unem- 
ployed textile worker in Lancashire, even if he is not 
included in any of the categories listed above, is not 
immediately available for, say, aircraft construction in the 
Midlands. It is possible, by a careful analysis of the 
Defence Estimates, to give some idea of the supply of 
labour available in individual industries in relation to the 
demands that can be expected to be made on those indus- 
tries. For example, the increase between 1938-39 and 
1939-40 in purchases of aircraft is estimated at £45 
millions. Now the total number of unemployed recorded in 
the aircraft, motor car and railway vehicle industries com- 
bined is 16,500. At the time of the Census of Production of 
1935 the gross output per head in these industries was 
£612 per annum, which increases in prices may by now 
have raised to about £700. Thus, even if all the 16,500 
persons recorded as unemployed were immediately avail- 
able for work, the gross value of their output in a year 
would only be about £114 millions, as compared with a 
prospective demand of £45 millions. Similarly, the esti- 
mated increase in expenditure on arms and machines of 
all kinds is £24,200,000, while the potential gross output 
of all the unemployed recorded in the general and electrical 
branches of the engineering industry (i.e. omitting marine 
and constructional engineering) is only between £25 and 
£30 millions. These two are probably the largest instances 
in which the inevitability of “ bottlenecks ” can be statis- 
tically demonstrated. But such bottlenecks, large and small, 
will soon arise throughout manufacturing industry. 

_ Iris apparent from these data that a shortage of labour 
in a wide range of industries is very much nearer than 
appears at first glance. There is, however, another factor 
to be considered. “Full employment” may be reached 
even before all the available labour is absorbed, because 
of a shortage of fixed plant. There are undoubtedly 
shortages of some special varieties of equipment. Thus the 
problem of machine-tool supply has not been entirely 
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solved. But, in general, there is a considerably greater elas- 
ticity in plant than in labour, when industry is faced with 
a sudden access of demand, which is pressed regardless of 
cost. This is due to the fact that the great majority of 
industries work only a single shift in the day. If the labour 
is available, and overtime rates can be afforded, additional 
hours can always be worked. The two outstanding excep- 
tions to this generalisation are, of course, coal and steel. 
There is no reason to anticipate a shortage of coal. The 
1938 production of 228 million tons was 60 million tons 
below the record year of 1913, and though it might be 
impossible (and would at least take time) completely to 
regain this figure, there is obviously a wide margin of un- 
used capacity. The theoretical capacity of the British steel 
industry is about 143 million tons per annum, and the 
maximum that could actually be produced would be about 
14 million tons. Working on Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays would add something to this total. Production in 
March was already at the rate of 13 million tons per 
annum, though most of it was for civil purposes. The 
highest annual production in the last war was 9,720,000 
tons in 1917, There is a possibility of shortage here. 

In general, however, the limits to production are set, in 
the short period, by the supply of labour and not by the 
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volume of fixed plant. And the limits are nearer than is 
generally recognised. The main conclusions that follow are 
twofold—direct and indirect. In the direct sphere it is 
urgently necessary to devise and put into force far-reach- 
ing and effective measures both for ensuring priority for 
Government orders and for organising an increase in the 
most vital varieties of labour. Of the two, priorities are 
more urgent than the dilution of labour. For there is no 
sense at all in engineering an artificial expansion of 
capacity, which can only lead to massive unemployment 
later, if there is any way of setting existing capacity free 
for war work. Indirectly, the imminence of “ full employ- 
ment ” brings very much closer the point at which a re- 
casting of financial policies becomes essential if we are to 
avoid inflation. When the 350 million borrowing pro- 
gramme was first announced, there seemed to be some 
ground for hoping that “ full employment ” could be post- 
poned until about next spring; this view was then expressed, 
with some reservations, in The Economist. The fuller 
analysis presented in this article compels a reconsideration 
of that opinion. Full employment, with the changes in 
financial and economic policy that it demands, will be upon 
us long before next spring. There is no time to be lost in 
preparing the new economic policy. 


Price Cutting 
| (By a Correspondent) 


HEN, in 1937, the House of Lords, in the case of 
Thorne v. Motor Trade Association, decided that 
it should not be regarded as illegal if trade associations put 
names of members or others who broke certain rules upon 
a “stop list,” or if they imposed fines for breaking rules 
relating to the maintaining of price lists, many trade 
associations must have been much relieved. Here was some 
assurance for them that there was little to fear from the 
traditional view that such arrangements might be regarded 
as being “in restraint of trade.” Actually it was not the 
intention of the House of Lords to express in their decision 
any judgment about the desirability in the national interest 
of agreements to maintain prices. Nor can the Manchester 
Magistrate’s dictum that 
If only the public would realise that in buying at these 

Cut-price shops they are lending their help to criminal 

activities, they would think more carefully about where 

they buy, 
be regarded as giving any authoritative sanction to the 
notion that price-cutting is immoral or inexpedient. 

In fact, it seems that some people look upon statements 
of this kind as evidence that the selling of goods below 
recognised list prices should be condemned out of hand as 
a generally pernicious practice. Newspapers print articles 
about what they call the “cut-price racket”; and the 
tradesman who sells at cut prices is held up as an insidious 
danger to the “ honest local tradesman ” as well as to the 
Customer who buys his goods. 

The truth is, and it is sad to relate, that-competition is 
losing its good old reputation. To administer the coup de 
grace the very name “ competition ” is given up, and the 
term “™ price-cutting,” with its aroma of shady dealing, is 
used instead. This sort of indirect criticism is disingenuous 
and unfair in a world which has still much to gain from the 
Processes of normal competitive trading and much to lose 
from their wi suspension. It is, of course, undeni- 
able that a good deal can be argued in justice against price- 
Cutting of certain kinds, Goods acquired by fraud may 
be hastily sold at cut prices, and other forms of illegitimate 
trading may be bolstered in this way. But these are largely 
Matters for the police, and can scarcely be said to 

te the general picture of cut-price selling. 


Not least among the reasons for the outcry against price- 
cutting is the desire of certain trade associations to exer- 
cise complete control over trading in the goods in which 
they are interested. In groceries, in confectionery and in 
chemists’ supplies there are powerful organisations which 
wage a ceaseless war against independent individuals who 
flout their price decisions. They track down the source of 
the price-cutter’s supplies and seek to stop them. This is 
not very far from the oligarchical gild-regulations of the 
Middle Ages, and although in very many cases there is 
justification, it is hardly possible to argue convincingly that 
to-day as, supposedly, in those past centuries, the sole 
object of these restrictive regulations against “ outsiders ” is 
to protect the consumer against dishonest traders. 

To come to the point: is the apparatus of inspection 
set up by trade associations really meant merely and in- 
variably to detect illegal practices and frauds? It is very 
doubtful whether the case is so simple. One principal 
object of these devices is certainly to create the machinery 
for holding up prices against the consumer by enforcing an 
agreed price list, and it is done by means of a paraphernalia 
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of boycotting clauses, fines and black lists. The crux of the 
matter is that these regulations often have little regard 
for the actual reasons, economic or otherwise, why the 
particular goods are being sold at cut prices. 

For example, cigarettes used to be the main depart- 
ment of the price-cutter’s activities. At the peak of this so- 
called “ unfair competition,” there were nearly 5,000 shops 
selling cigarettes at below list prices. The big tobacco firms 
spent thousands to track down the culprits and to stop their 
supplies. Even the most vehement critics of cut prices can 
hardly claim that it was entirely fraudulent trading that 
stimulated and made possible this flourishing business. 
Indeed, underhand practices were probably quite the least 
important cause of it. The plain fact is that there are 
apparently some retailers who are willing to be satisfied 
with a smaller margin of profit than usual in order to have 
a bigger turnover. And in itself this would seem to be a 
mark of healthy trading. 

But this does not exhaust the matter. The consumer 
should not be left out of the argument. Why should he not 
benefit if some retailers think it feasible to content them- 
selves with reduced margins of profit? Only if the fixed 
prices arranged by trade associations were demonstrably 
“just” prices, by some absolute standard, would it be 
reasonable to refuse the consumer this relief in every case. 
At first glance it seems rather odd that manufacturers’ 
associations should be so keenly concerned that retailers 
should not sell below the marked price. It would appear 
that, if members of an association sell an article for 6d. to 
the retailer, they should not be interested whether he in 
turn charges 10d. or only 8d. for it. The reason is really 
not far to seek. Not all traders are in a position to renounce 
part of the profit margin offered by the list prices. Some 
are more efficient than others; and it is to protect the 
relatively inefficient firms among customers (including 
some quite large ones) that associations try to prevent 
under-selling by the more enterprising ones. 

Competition, as Adam Smith pictured it, has gone when 
quasi-monopolistic associations of manufacturers control 
retail trade in this way. Recently Mr Henry Smith, in a 
remarkable book on “ Retail Distribution,” put it like this: 
the manufacturer would*not consent to a policy which 
would lessen the total demand for his products in order to 
provide a monopoly profit for established retailers, unless 


NOTES OF 


Russia and the Axis.—The obvious embarrassments 
of transforming a policy of appeasement into a policy of 
collective security have given rise to a further crop of 
difficulties this week. Serious negotiations with Russia 
started some two weeks ago with the Russian offer of a 
three-Power military alliance with France and Great 
Britain in return for mutual obligations to defend the 
respective neighbours of all three countries in Eastern and 
Western Europe. This offer was not accepted by the 
Western Powers, on the score that the small Powers of 
Eastern Europe would prefer a less binding agreement. 
While the three Governments concerned were trying to 
find an alternative basis of agreement, news came from 
Russia of the resignation, or dismissal, of M. Litvinov, 
Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs. The exact portent 
of this completely unexpected move on the part of the 
Russian dictator is not yet known. Stalin has for some time 
been taking a more and more active part in the conduct 
of Russia’s foreign relations, whereas M. Litvinov’s suc- 
cessor, M. Molotov, has not hitherto been associated with 
issues of this nature, The immediate reaction in Warsaw 
is favourable, and Russia is thought to be returning to a 
traditional and imperial foreign policy. On the other hand, 
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he were able to augment his earnings by a share in the 
monopoly profits which via fixed retail prices—the price 
for this co-operation—he can sometimes do. This is to the 
point. It is well known that the monopolist’s aim is not to 
maximise sales or cheapness, but to maximise profits 
through the instrumentality of fixed prices. More often than 
not his interest involves restriction of the trade that com- 
petition might bring. 

So the public is warned against the price-cutter. We are 
told that cut prices are only a bait. They lure us into the 
shop, and then clever salesmanship will persuade us to 
make other purchases. But is this practice really more re- 
prehensible than other more obvious and_ better-known 
baits, such as subtle window-dressing during sales and all 
sorts of tendentious advertising? We are surrounded by 
baits, but the trade associations accept the vast majority 
of them as legitimate aids to business. 

The fact is that there is price-cutting and price-cutting. 
“ Cheap sales ” can have all sorts of different explanations. 
A recent American Court decision summed up the position 
in this way: — 

If all profitless sales of goods were always, or even 
usually, made by merchants for the purpose of injuring 
their competitors, so that it could be said that such 
sales had, in and of themselves, a sinister significance, we 
would not hesitate to say that the legislature was within 
its rights [in opposing them], 

but, in fact, as the Court pointed out, there may be quite 
other reasons, and it is unjust invariably to accuse the re- 
tailer who “ cuts ” a price of improper practices. It would 
be absurd and wrong to say that the competition of out- 
siders against combinations should always be upheld as 
justifiable. It may very well happen that a combination or 
association has been successful in carrying through the 
necessary reorganisation of a trade or industry, and that 
some stabilisation of prices, which may be essential, may be 
unduly weakened by the piratical activities of small pro- 
ducers. To protect the pirates by law would then mean 
“ compulsory competition,” which might be as bad as com- 
pulsory combination. But conditions like these do not 
appear to be present in the case of retail trade and its asso- 
ciations, and it must remain doubtful whether the power 
to boycott and coerce retailers who think they can economi- 
cally serve the public at lower than list prices can be 
commonly considered sound social policy. 
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the Nazis are also pleased, evidently in the hope that, even 
if Russo-German co-operation is out of the question during 
the joint lives of Hitler and Stalin, Russian isolation is 
not excluded, and that the delay of the Western Powers in 
reaching agreement will have well served the purposes of 
Germany. The absence from Russia of M. Potemkin, Vice- 
Commissar for Foreign Relations, does not exclude him 
from ultimate succession to M. Litvinov, and the progress 
and range of his conversations in the Balkans will be a 
sign of the policy which the Soviet Union intends to adopt. 
The mere appearance of a Russian emissary in Sofia has 
encouraged pan-Slav opinion in Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, 
and the relations between the Russians and the Turks are 
well known to be cordial, while with Great Britain the 
Turks have already reached agreement in principle. The 
conclusion of an effective Black Sea pact which is said to 
be in view would necessitate the inclusion of Roumania. 


equipment, especially in aircraft, and would therefore 
prefer Russian co-operation in material and air power 
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han in troops. In this matter, however, both the 
Poles and the Roumanians would follow a British lead. 


* * * 


Poland Stands Firm.—The country most directly 
menaced in the Hitler speech was Poland, at one time Nazi 
Germany’s only friend. Herr Hitler revealed that Poland 
had refused a demand for the incorporation of the Free 
City of Danzig in the Reich and for an extra-territorial 
“ Corridor across the Corridor” in return for a 25-year 
guarantee of Poland’s frontiers (though knowledge of this 
quid pro quo is denied in Warsaw). This offer, said the 
Kuehrer, was made once only, and as an earnest of the 

rils of refusal he denounced the non-aggression treaty. 
Colonel Beck’s reply is to be made on Friday of this week, 
and whatever may be its tone, it will be firm in substance. 
The Poles are willing to discuss a new arrangement to take 
the place of the League High Commissioner, but they will 
not cede any of their rights. Indeed, the Poles seem to be 
firmer than the Axis, for there are evident hesitations in 
Rome about the prospect of being engaged in war for 
Danzig, and Herr von Ribbentrop’s visit to Lake Como may 
well have the object of allaying these fears. The official 
attitude of the British Government is that Poland’s attitude 
is Poland’s affair; and this is the only attitude consistent 
with the maintenance of the new understanding between 
London and Warsaw which is the vital link in the Peace 
Front. 


* * * 


The Northern Neutrals.—The German Govern- 
ment, selecting a leaf from President Roosevelt’s book, has 
proposed to the four Scandinavian countries and the three 
Baltic States the conclusion of mutual non-aggression 
pacts. Latvia is reported to have accepted, and her two 
neighbours may follow suit. But the Scandinavian countries 
are more likely to refuse, holding that even pacts such as 
these would infringe their neutrality. At first sight this 
attitude might seem to be excessively purist. But “ non- 
aggression,” on Nazi lips, can have peculiar meanings. As 
Poland has discovered, the existence of a non-aggression 
treaty does not prevent the putting of demands, or the 
abrogation of the treaty when they are refused. And, of 
course, it would be “ aggressive ” to accept a guarantee of 
independence from Great Britain. The Nazi aim, in fact, is 
clear. It is to build a political vacuum round Poland to 
the North, which will prevent any friends helping her, 
but which Germany’s own peculiar notions of international 
law will enable her to break and enter at any time. The 
same tactic is apparently to be attempted to the South, 
for it is reported that similar proposals are to be made to 
Roumania (guaranteed though she is), Jugoslavia and 
Bulgaria. Hungary is reserved for a different role, for she 
18, it would appear, to be tempted by the bait of Slovakia 
into an offensive alliance against Poland. 


* * * 


Budget Roundabout —The Commons’ Budget debates 
this week and last have been concerned with two Budgets, 
this year’s and the next. The Chancellor’s proposals for 
1939-40 have been assailed only in detail: no serious 
indictment against the increased tobacco duties has been 
proved, beyond their mechanical inconvenience, and only 
in the case of the new film duties (discussed in an Industry 
Note on page 331) have what appear to be genuine and 
justifiable grievances been revealed. It is the long-term 
problem of emergency finance that has engaged attention, 
and its discussion by members gained in importance 
because Sir John Simon, in his Budget speech, had signally 
ailed to give any lead at all in this matter. Broadly, 
emphasis was given to two aspects of the Budgets to come: 
on the one hand, there was a widespread call for the con- 
scription of wealth which, except in so far as this can 
apc be regarded as a just and essential counterpoise to 
= conscription of man-power, is no more than a call for 
ee means of increasing revenue; and, on the 

: fiscal machinery to mobilise all the nation’s economic 
resources to the single task of national defence was 
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demanded, For the first cause, the Labour Party pro- 
pounded a scheme for a recurrent annual levy on property 
which, fixed at one per cent. on estates of £50,000 and 
over, would, it was claimed, bring in £80 millions. This 
was to serve as a partial substitute for defence borrowing. 
Sit John Simon rejected the plan on the ground that it 
would discourage saving. Both sides discussed the pro- 
posal in an atmosphere strangely removed from the real 
problems facing us. The problem of the near future will 
be to limit and control spending, not to penalise accumu- 
lated capital. But, on the other hand, it is obvious that 
most taxes that have to be paid out of income reduce the 
Capacity to save. 


* * * 


Actually, the two aspects of the forthcoming financial 
difficulties which the Commons have been discussing are 
really one. The prime means of raising revenue is the 
orthodox one of taxation; the way to direct the disposition 
of the country’s resources according to national need is 
largely taxation, too. The issue which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has not yet faced is that men, money and 
machines, capital and labour, industry and trade must now, 
or very soon, be deliberately diverted on a large scale from 
their normal uses and be placed at the Government’s dis- 
posal. This means, for instance, that sharp increases in 
taxation will be needed to curtail non-military expendi- 
ture. It means that the purchase of luxuries and non-essen- 
tials, at home or from abroad, will have to be restricted 
by sumptuary taxation and duties. It means, in brief, the 
clear-sighted adoption of devices that run counter to the 
tenets of sound economic policy in peace time; penal taxes, 
restrictive duties, the control of capital movements, the 
mobilisation of labour and organised priority for the State 
over all essential supplies. The core of this programme is 
financial policy, and it would be comforting to be able to 
believe that Sir John Simon had his war-time tax plans 
ready. 


* * * 


The Need for Economy.—lIt is a matter for con- 
gratulation that it should be possible for the people of this 
country to bear the burden of defence expenditure to the 
tune of at least £630 millions in a single year and, at the 
same time, to effect slight increases in the cost of social 
services. Nevertheless, to spend the gigantic sum of £1,323 
millions from the proceeds of loans and taxes in a twelve- 
month, with all the difficulties of supply and delivery that 
will be attendant and with the prospect of supplementary 
defence expenditure never far distant, is to incur a heavy 
responsibility; and the Government would do well to give 
the closest examination to various proposals which are 
currently being made, not to curtail the social services, for 
that would be to acknowledge defeat, but to ensure closer 
control of the day-to-day expenditure of departments to 
eliminate waste. Precedent for this is not lacking. Sir Percy 
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Harris reminded the Ways and Means Committee of the 
Commons on Monday that twenty-two years ago, in the 
thick of wartime spending, a Select Committee was set up 
under the chairmanship of the then Sir Herbert Samuel 
to examine current expenditure and report upon possible 
economies consistent with the execution of the Govern- 
ment’s policy. The Select Committee worked through 
sub-committees attached to the War Office, the Admiralty 
and the Civil Departments, respectively; it sat for two days 
a week all the year round; and it effected valuable savings 
in public spending without any diminution in public effi- 
ciency. Its like might well be seen again now. Parliament's 
control over the details of actual departmental expenditure 
is notoriously absent, being confined to the work of the 
Commons’ Standing Committee of Public Accounts which 
belatedly considers the reports of the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General on closed departmental accounts. An 
Economy Committee of this kind is not needed simply 
because of the magnitude of our emergency expenditure. 
It would fill a clear gap in normal Parliamentary 
procedure. 


* * * 


Barter Approved.—On Thursday evening the Prime 
Minister announced that the Government had decided to 
accept the United States’ proposal for negotiations to ex- 
change American surplus supplies of wheat and cotton 
against rubber and tin, on a barter basis. Any agreement 
that can be effected between this country and the United 
States is ipso facto to be welcomed. Nevertheless, as was 
pointed out in these columns last week and admitted by 
Mr Chamberlain himself in the course of his announce- 
ment, there are serious objections to the use of barter trans- 
actions in world trade. It is the Government’s hope that 
this particular bargain can be carried through without dele- 
terious effects upon normal commerce, but its execution 
without appreciably influencing world markets and prices 
is bound to be difficult and complicated. And there are 
other countries than the United States that have wheat and 
cotton for disposal. 


* * * 


Assisting the Balkans.—None of this week’s dis- 
cussions in Parliament has had a clearer practical relevance 
to the balance of power in Europe than Monday’s debate 
in the Lords on export credits. It is beyond doubt 
that Germany, by right of geography and normal econo- 
mic evolution, has a natural claim to pre-eminence in the 
trade of South-Eastern Europe, and recognition of this 
fact is hampering to Britain’s trade policy, which seeks 
at all costs to be fair. But it is equally true that German 
trading methods with their political implications scarcely 
invite the utmost consideration from peaceful powers; 
and, most realistically of all, it is unfortunately true that, 
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unless we are prepared to supplement the political guaran- 
tees against aggression we have begun to give in Eastern 
Europe with economic aid against penetration, those 
guarantees will lose much of their worth as contributions 
to the common front to safeguard peace. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, the first steps in a policy of collective 
economic defence are being taken by Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross’s mission in Bucharest. According to reports which 
have the appearance of accuracy, a British credit of £5 
millions at 6 per cent. was offered. This was regarded by 
the Roumanians as very modest, even as a first instalment, 
and it certainly compares very unfavourably with the 
£16 millions of credits to Turkey at a lower rate of 
interest. Roumania is a larger country than Turkey and 
does a considerably bigger trade with Great Britain. A 
further credit of £2 millions to Greece is reported, though 
specifically as a first instalment, and Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross is to go on to Athens from Bucharest. It would be 
the most short-sighted of policies to go a little way along 
the road of granting assistance and to refuse to go far 
enough to produce any effect. It is to be hoped that the 
danger of half measures is fully realised in Whitehall. It 
should be obvious, too, that credits are only an interim 
solution. The only permanently effective assistance that 
can be given to Roumania, Greece and Turkey alike is in 
the form of greatly increased purchases of their goods. 
Negotiations to this end are more difficult than the grant- 
ing of credits and are reported to be moving slowly in 
Bucharest. But they must succeed if we are to achieve 
any reduction in these countries’ present dangerous degree 
of dependence upon Berlin. 


* * * 


Serbs and Croats.—The failure of Prince Paul, 
Regent of Jugoslavia, to endorse the Serb-Croat agree- 
ment, the general lines of which were apparently accepted 
by the Prime Minister, M. Tsvetkovitch and M. Matchek, 
the Croat leader, on April 27th, has this week added 
serious internal tension to the already critical international 
position of Jugoslavia. Silence is maintained in Belgrade 
about the real causes of the breakdown—if, indeed, it can 
be described as a final breakdown—and M. Matchek him- 
self ascribes it, rather generally, to the Regency being “ in- 
fluenced considerably by people opposed to any under- 
standing with the Croats.” It is believed that the Regent 
and the generals are disturbed by the proposals to “ feder- 
alise”” the Army. It is well known that Prince Paul has 
always been unwilling to make radical alterations in the 
Jugoslav constitution during his Regency; and that, in 
foreign affairs, he has, during the last few years, entrusted 
the conduct of policy to M. Stoyadinovitch, whose main 
purpose was to court favour in Berlin and Rome, and 
disentangle Jugoslavia from too close association with the 
status quo Powers in Central and Western Europe. The 
fact that these Powers now advocate understanding with 
the Soviet Union is not likely in any way to influence 
Prince Paul favourably. On the other hand, he has to deal 
with a Jugoslav public opinion which is very strongly pro- 
French and pro-British, and which harbours more than a 
memory of Serb Pan-Slavism. From the direction of official 
foreign visits, which are to be continued next week by 
Prince Paul himself in Rome, it would appear that Jugo- 
slavia still hopes to maintain her precarious balance 
between the two Axis Powers. It is widely believed in 
Jugoslavia that the Axis does not function in the Balkan 
area and that profit can be derived from the divergence 
of interest between Rome and Berlin. On the other hand, 
it may rightly be doubted whether Italian objections in 

as in other matters, are of great concern to Germany. 
What is certain is that the breakdown of official negotia- 
tions between M. Matchek and M. Tsvetkovitch opens the 
way for German intrigues among the more radical mem- 
bers of the Croat national groups, as well as once more 
encouraging the pro-Germans in de. The risks to 
Jugoslav unity of seeking a Serb-Croat reconciliation are 
likely to be less than those of continuing in disunion when 
there are such ambitious neighbours just outside the gate. 
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The Latest Palestine Plan.—The situation in the 
Near East, in which the unrest in Palestine is so serious an 
element, may prove to have taken a decisive turn this week 
with the adoption of proposals by the Palestinian Arabs 
and representatives of the Arab States who have been 
meeting in Cairo. These proposals, as was to have been 
expected, guarantee the permanent superiority of the Arab 
over the Jewish element. They do not, however, insist, as 
the Palestinian Arabs insisted in London, that Jewish 
immigration should now cease. They propose that immi- 
gration should be limited to a total of 75,000 to be 
spread over the next five years, and that, if the Jewish 
element at any time exceeds one-third of the Arab element, 
immigration should immediately cease. Having thus 
guaranteed their numerical superiority, the Arabs demand 
that a new Government should be formed with Palestinian 
(ie. Arab) heads of all departments assisted by British 
advisers, and that, in three years’ time, a Constituent 
Assembly should meet and draw up a new Constitution. 
The resistance of the Mufti still has to be overcome, but it 
is said that the Arab States will withdraw their support 
if he continues to resist. On the other hand, they also 
convey that their co-operation with the Palestinians in 
finding a solution will be withdrawn if the British 
reject the proposals. It is hinted that the increasingly 
serious European situation may induce the British Govern- 
ment to accept this solution, in spite of its unfairness to 
the Jews, in order to secure the freeing of British troops 
in Palestine for the defence of Egypt and other threatened 
parts of the Near East. On the other hand, the Italian con- 
quest of Albania has hardly encouraged pro-Axis feelings 
among Moslem communities in the Near East, though no 
doubt the relevant jokes from Hitler’s speeches find 
adequate repetition and an appreciative audience for the 
German Arabic broadcasts. There are unconfirmed reports 
of renewed Italian assurances to Egypt, and Marshal Balbo 
is to visit Cairo, though there is no reason to believe that 
his visit is not, as announced, a private one. 


* * * 


Mr Gandhi’s Tactical Victory.—The triumph of 
Mr Subhas Bose, recently elected president of the Indian 
National Congress in preference to the official candidate, 
has proved but a bubble. The majority of the old Working 
Committee having resigned, Mr Bose found himself unable, 
without Mr Gandhi’s support, to form a new committee 
which would reflect his own Left Wing views. He there- 
upon himself resigned, and in his place Mr Rajendra Prasad 
has been elected Congress President. Mr Prasad is a 
moderate who has the full support of Mr Gandhi. The 
incident is a personal triumph for the Mahatma, since it 
was manifestly in order to retain his leadership that the 
Congress in effect reversed its previous vote. This is cer- 
tainly not to be taken as a sign of remorse at the revolt 
of the rank and file against the other old leaders. There 
have been many signs of dissatisfaction with their 
oligarchic rule. For the moment the resentment against a 
Clique is mingled, in the minds of many Congressmen, 
with hostility towards the moderate policies with which 
the clique has been identified, but it is hard to say how far 
cither the earlier triumph of Mr Bose or his present 
chagrin bespeaks the majority view of the Congress on 
Constitutional or economic issues. Pandit Jawarharlal 
Nehru, a member of the Left Wing but a follower of Mr 
Gandhi, resigned from the Working Committee when Mr 

came in, but has refused to return with Mr Prasad. 
Never was Mr Gandhi more the personal dictator of Indian 
nationalist politics than he is to-day. 


* * * 


Difficulties in Newfoundland.—The latest annua 
report of the Newfoundland Commission of Government 
's more depressing than the last. The year 1937 was one of 
relative prosperity in this “ special area” of the Empire, 
ut in 1938 the recession in the United States combined 
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with special factors affecting the cod market to limit 
Newfoundland’s income and depress the whole of its 
economic life. The Commissioners point out that the 
Island’s exports amount to about £24 per head of the 
population, a very high figure for a poor community, and 
that the life and welfare of the people are therefore de- 
pendent on conditions outside their own control. In 
1937-38 the improved economic conditions were reflected 
in the emergence of a budgetary deficit of only $1,318,000, 
which was met by the British Treasury, whereas the esti- 
mates for 1938-39 showed a deficit of $3,949,000. There 
is no visible prospect of a return to solvency. What is still 
more serious, there is no visible prospect of the establish- 
ment of the Island’s commercial and industrial life on a 
permanently sound basis. Many new schemes of develop- 
ment are being pressed forward by the Commission, which 
has done its best in face of adversity to work upon a long- 
term programme, but these are still in the nature of public 
works and in some cases disguised relief. Meanwhile the 
continuance of Commission government, held necessary 
while Newfoundland is still subsidised by the British tax- 
payer, gives rise to growing dissatisfaction among a 
people long accustomed to self-government and nursed in 
the British democratic tradition. 


* * * 


Australia and the Pacific.—It is already clear that, 
however short or long may be Mr Menzies’ tenure of 
office, he will leave his mark upon the external as well as 
the internal affairs of Australia. He has announced that 
diplomatic representatives of Australia will soon be 
appointed to Washington and Tokio, with the aim of 
maintaining closer contact with her neighbours and obtain- 
ing direct sources of information about the region of the 
world with which she is most intimately concerned. 
Australia has never hitherto followed the example of 
Canada and South Africa in appointing Ministers to 
foreign capitals, though not long ago she began to move 
along the same path by appointing in Washington a liaison 
officer to work with the British Embassy, much as the 
Australian liaison officer in London works with the Foreign 
Office. The long-term significance of the latest move will 
not be missed, more especially in the light of Australia’s 
defence programme, which is also conceived on a regional 
basis. The Dominions have long regarded Europe as a 
sphere of vital interest for themselves only in so far as 
Great Britain is inextricably bound up with the fate of 
that Continent and they with hers. But this tendency 
towards isolationism from Europe has been accompanied 
by a growing realisation of their diplomatic and defensive 
responsibilities in their own regions. The result has been 
that the power and prestige of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations in the world as a whole have not diminished, 
but greatly increased. 
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Japan’s Hesitations.—A serious political conflict in 
Tokio between the partisans of an Axis and a neutral policy 
accompanies an intensification of the military struggle in 
China itself. The exponents of the policy of co-operation 
with the Axis, though forced to press for a favourable deci- 
sion before the initiative in European affairs passes more 
decisively to the so-called Democratic Powers, are handi- 
capped by the military reversals of the Japanese forces 
in China. Though it is considered doubtful whether the 
Chinese advances can be maintained, not only military 
and aerial reinforcements have had to be brought up, but 
the Japanese Navy is also said to be standing off the 
South Chinese coast, and ports south of Shanghai have 
suffered seriously from aerial bombardment. The main 
Japanese action seems to be in the Chekiang province and 
serious fighting is taking place around the town of Nan- 
chang. The Chinese troops have been forced to retire 
and the frequent reiteration by General Chiang Kai-Shek 
that the Chinese offensive has not yet begun would seem 
intended to prepare opinion for the inevitable reversal of 
the present Chinese advance—though reversal does not by 
any means signify that it has failed to serve its purpose. 
Meanwhile, in Shanghai, and in Japanese-controlled terri- 
tory, anti-British agitation continues and “ demands ” have 
been forwarded to the British Ambassador by the puppet 
mayor of the Greater Shanghai City Government, Mr 
Fu Siao-en. In Tokio, however, it appears that the con- 
trary policy is gaining ground and that the Navy, the 
industrialists and the civilians in the Japanese Cabinet are 
pressing strongly for a policy “in line with the democra- 
cies.” Exactly what this means in relation to the obliga- 
tions of the Anti-Comintern Pact it is hard to say, but 
that the policy of close collaboration with Germany and 
Italy advocated by the Army and by General Koiso, 
Overseas Minister, finds considerable disfavour in influen- 
tial Japanese quarters it is impossible to deny. 


* * * 


Civil Defence.—Every week the progress made by 
the Government in planning protection against air raids 
becomes more evident. But every week, too, the enormous 
amount that has still to be done in practice to make 
these plans effective is equally apparent. The fact is, as 
the latest admirable bulletin of the Air Raid Defence 
League* shows, that the gaps which remain threaten to 
diminish dangerously the usefulness of the good work 
done. If only because “ there is virtually no protection at 
all” in districts where “ Anderson shelters” are unsuit- 
able, evacuation on a much greater scale than at present 
contemplated will have to be organised in the case of 
target areas. To budget for some 200,000 casualties in 
the first twenty-four hours of war, as the Ministry of 
Health’s hospital plans do, is, indirectly, to recognise the 
need for this. Clear directions about the transfer of all 
but businesses which can only operate in their present 
places are imperative; and all the problems of trans- 
port and food supply involved in the redistribution 
of population will be correspondingly enlarged and made 
more urgent. But the main problem is still to provide for 
the maintenance of essential activities in vulnerable places. 
For this, street shelters, shelters for flat dwellers, strong 
protection for vital services and indispensable workers and 
the actual erection of Anderson shelters, all at present 
lacking, are wanted at once. The policy of providing 
A.R.P. services equally in all places is wasteful and wrong. 
The time has come to concentrate on congested target 
areas, to arrange the evacuation of all the people and 
activities not absolutely needed there, and to make it 
possible for those left behind to carry on with their jobs 
in reasonable safety. 


* * * 


Reserved Occupations.—The original schedule of 
reserved occupations, which was put out in January, was 
designed to list the trades in which all or part of the 
workers could not be dispensed with for whole-time 
service in the event of war. The persons affected by the 


* An Outline of Civil Defence. Air Raid Defence League, 


10 Great College Street, S.W.1. 6d. 
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schedule were accordingly debarred from enrolling for 
services which, though part-time in peace, would be full- 
time in war, with the result that half the man-power of the 
nation was debarred from military service, unless the men 
chose to abandon their trades and enlist in the Regular 
Army or in the other professional fighting services. The 
utmost the reserved men could do was to train for defence 
work that would be part-time in war as well as in peace. 
The net effect of so comprehensive a schedule was seriously 
to hamper Territorial recruitment and the call for a drastic 
modification of the list was already loud when the decision 
to double the Territorial Army, together with the ear- 
marking of young men aged between 20 and 21 for militia 
service, made immediate action essential. Sir John Ander- 
son has announced that aaother 1,500,000 men aged 
between 25 and 50, or nearly a quarter of the potential 
man-power compulsorily reserved, will be free, so long as 
peace lasts, to enlist in part-time defence services that may 
be full-time if war comes. The trades removed from the list 
include textiles, clothing, boots and shoes, printing, pottery, 
journalism, civil and local government service and retail 
distribution; an additional 630,000 men aged 25-38 will 
be available if they wish for the Territorial Field Force; 
and over 870,000 can join the Territorial Home Defence 
Forces or take on important civil defence duties. This 
arrangement is merely for the duration of peace; freedom 
to enlist from these trades (which are still apparently to 
be reckoned as indispensable in war) will cease, except in 
retail distribution, on the outbreak of war, though the men 
who join up between now and then for duties that will be 
whole-time in war will still be taken away. The change is a 
step forward, but it is still doubtful whether all the occupa- 
tions listed as essential are in fact essential, and there is 
room for further revision of the 3,500,000 men between 
18 and 50 who remain on the list. 


* * * 


National Nutrition.—Last week-end, scarcely noticed 
in the conventional hubbub that surrounded the delivery of 
yet another Hitler speech, the British Medical Association 
performed a public service by bringing together doctors, 
farmers, economists, politicians and business men, all 
experts in their own lines, to confer on the essentials of a 
national food policy. The need for such a policy, in which 
the requirements of health, agriculture and industry would 
be considered in mutual relation, was easily proved by 
reference to sadly familiar facts: between one-third and 
a half of the children in this country lack an adequate diet; 
to reach an all-round standard of good nutrition our con- 
sumption of milk would need to rise by 80 per cent., 
of butter by 40 per cent., of eggs by 55 per cent., 
of fruit by 120 per cent., and of vegetables by 85 per 
cent.; and even if the B.M.A.’s own dietary, prepared 
to cover only the barest minimum nutritional needs, 
were made general, with no one consuming more, we 
would, out of our present consumption, have too little flour, 
cereals, cheese, vegetables and milk. The causes of this state 
of affairs were also agreed: as Lord Astor put it, it is 
partly ignorance, but mainly poverty. The wage system 
takes no account of family needs, and the connection be- 
tween malnutrition and the size of families has been statis- 
tically established. Family allowances were called for, 
cheaper methods of distribution and a more positive re- 
orientation of our agricultural policy (which took shape be- 
fore knowledge about nutrition revealed the prime import- 
ance of protective foods, such as eggs, cheese, milk, fruit 
and vegetables). Two points were made quite clear: first, 
that cheaper foodstuffs must be made consonant with 
solvent farming; and, secondly, that by no stretch of the 
imagination, by no measures to increase fertility and output 
could home production be made to meet national needs. 
The latter was Sir Arthur Salter’s argument, too, for food 
storage against the risk of war: rationing plans are not 
enough; there must be some guarantee that there will be 
food supplies to ration. An appreciable increase in home 
production is essential, but imports remain of key import- 
ance in the food problem, and cheapness and ease in their 

sé are paramount for war safety as well as for 
peacetime health and nutrition. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Bulgaria and the Balkans 


(By a Correspondent in Sofia) 


Base politics are conducted on a system which blends 

unfailing optimism with the cunning of those who 
have grasped the art of bargaining. The politics of Bulgaria 
are no exception to this general rule. Ever since 1934, King 
Boris and his councillors have faced the bleakness of the 
Balkan Entente with a public hope that satisfaction will some 
time be given to Bulgaria’s territorial claims, and sooner 
rather than late—a hope seasoned by a private afterthought 
that, with the pressure put upon the Balkans by Germany’s 
rearmament and dynamic foreign policy, the rendering of 
that satisfaction will become a necessity. 

Germany’s growing strength, shown most strikingly in 
the fall of Austria, convinced the Balkan Entente at that 
time that a measure of appeasement must be added to their 
policy. There was a precedent for this in the renewal in 1936 
of good relations between Bulgaria and Jugoslavia, and in 
1937-38 between Bulgaria and Turkey. The Salonika 
Agreement of July, 1938, which revoked the military clauses 
of the Treaty of Neuilly, and gave legal standing to the 
skeleton rearmament which Bulgaria had already managed 
to secure, was intended as a first step in a policy of appease- 
ment, which eventually would bring Bulgaria into a new 
Balkan Entente designed, this time, to tamp Balkan frontiers 
against Axis penetration. The prophets at this winter’s 
Entente conference were freely giving out Bulgaria’s early 
adherence, 

That adherence is now a virtual impossibility ; and it is 
more to point out the mistakes of the past than to recommend 
their correction now that it is worth while to recite the 
present needs of the Bulgarian Government. The claims on 
Jugoslav Macedonia are no longer considered “ actual.” 
(Mihailoff, the leader of IMRO, the Macedonian revolution- 
ary movement, is at present in Rome ; the chances of an 
independent Macedonia are part and parcel of common 
discussion; and there is a general tendency in Sofia to 
wonder “ why we ever bothered about such a useless piece 
of land.”) Claims for the revision of frontiers are narrowed 
down to a claim on Roumania for the southern part of the 
Dobrudja, and a claim on Greece for a corridor to the 
Aigean through Western Thrace. Economic necessity is 
pleaded for both claims; for Dobrudja because it is the 
natural wheat-growing hinterland of the port of Varna, now 
in economic ruin ; for the Thracian corridor because, under 
the existing dispensation, ian seaborne trade can reach 
the Mediterranean only with Turkey’s tacit consent. 

_ The second aspect of Bulgaria’s isolation in the Balkans 
is her economic dependence on Germany. With about 80 per 
cent. of her foreign trade in the hands of the Reich, Bulgaria 
is hard pressed to find free exchange for her simplest 
purchases elsewhere. At the moment, the authorities in Sofia 
are unable to pay Roumania for the modest oil imports of 
1938; and although this particular sum will probably be 
found, the position is going from bad to worse. With each 
tightening of the screw the Bulgarian Government is led to 
wonder more and more whether those Bulgarians were not 


ision of frontiers, turned away from their 
approval of Britain with the bitter reflection that “ nothing 
is ever done for Bulgaria.” 


Seeking Neutrality 


‘The Bulgarian Government's foreign policy is nevertheless 
still one of complete neutrality. The weight of public opinion 
behind that policy is still so great that it is unwise, as well 
as unjust, not to consider what may yet be done to establish 
that — unity, in fact if not in form, which alone might 


naturally, they took no account of the difficulties in the way 
of such a step. The official Roumanian attitude is curtly 
negative : in private, the advantages of good relations with 
Bulgaria are fully seen, but the Roumanian Government is 
frightened to give a precedent, in the shape of territorial 
concessions, to Hungary, whose irredentist claims on 
Roumania are considerable. Anglo-French pressure on 
Roumania to hand over the Southern Dobrudja to Bulgaria 
would, if it succeeded, probably make it possible for King 
Boris to join a Balkan bloc : the only trouble then would be 
that, with Roumania’s intense indignation, there might 
no longer be a bloc to join. Nor is there yet a sign that such 
pressure is in the offing. 

Now that Sir Frederick Leith-Ross is not going to Sofia, 
it is academic to discuss the economic side of help for 
Bulgaria. In brief, economic help would have to take the 
form of credits for the purchase of raw materials and even 
armaments; the buying up by Britain of large quantities 
of grain and soft fruits, probably at unremunerative prices ; 
and, on a longer view, the development in Britain, or in the 
Empire, of a market for Bulgarian produce. For it is 
immensely important to remember, and to repeat again and 
again, that no Balkan country, and least of all Bulgaria, 
is going to offend Germany, without the prospect of finding 
an assured and remunerative market elsewhere. 

In the new strategic position produced by Jugoslavia’s 
encirclement by Germany and Italy, Bulgaria could remain 
neutral in time of war only with the consent of the Axis 
Powers. It may be that the political grounds for Britain to 
help Bulgaria no longer exist. If this is indeed true, then we 
will have taken another step towards the view that war in 
the near future is inevitable, because Bulgaria is, geograph- 
ically and in many other ways, a vital piece in thepattern 
of any Peace Front against aggression. But if we do cut our 
losses (as, shortsightedly, the surrender of Bulgaria might 
appear), we will have given over to the enemy a friendly and 
unoffending people. 


May Ist. 


Seeking the Causes of 
U.S. Depression 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


THERE is a legend of a Russian Grand Duke who declared 
his abhorrence of war because it distracted the attention of 
officers from perfecting parade formations and rendered the 
soldiers’ uniforms untidy. In the same way, an economic re- 
porter must deplore the sequence of international CrISES, 
since they introduce what scientists call “ uncontrolled’ 
elements into the test tube of economic developments. 

A year ago, the American economy was in the depths of a 
severe depression. The ascribed causes of this depression were, 
first, an abrupt curtailment of Federal expenditure combined 
with a contraction of credit due to a reduction in excess 
bank reserves and the “ sterilisation ” of incoming gold;. and, 
secondly, a punitive tax on undistributed corporate profits. 
To produce recovery a programme of lavish deficit spending 
was authorised; excess reserves were multiplied by a reduction 
in required reserves, and by the monetisation of the pre- 
viously sterilised gold; and the tax on undistributed profits 

ced to a shadow. 
pe oe rebound in production ensued. But, before it was 
resolved whether this rebound was due to the credit policy, 


the spending policy, or the tax policy, or to all or none of . 


, the.recovery, having run about five months, began to 
or and hon to dip. This vexatious behaviour was be- 
littled during the first quarter of 1939; but, when the quarter 
closed without disclosing any further evidence of economic 
vigour and with a violent decline in the share market, and 
when the second quarter opened with the economy not only 
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failing to show the “spring upturn” but sagging drearily, 
three questions inevitably arose. Were the diagnoses of the 
last depression correct? Were the remedies adopted relevant? 
Or is our domestic economy dominated by events abroad? 


America and Europe 


It is easy to infer an intimate relation between this country 
and Europe. The severe collapse in the share market in March, 
1938, was contemporary with the occupation of Austria; the 
break in September, 1938, synchronised with the Czech crisis; 
the break in January, 1939, coincided with the fall of 
Barcelona and the accompanying tension; and the bad 
decline of March, 1939, coincided with the crisis following 
the occupation of Bohemia and Memel. One could argue 
that the failure of production to make a recovery in early 
1938 was attributable to the international tension that found 
its expression in the stock market collapse of March, 1938; 
that the recovery of the summer and early autumn of 1938 
was arrested by the September crisis, reflected more seriously 
in the share market, which dipped and quickly recovered; 
and that the slow recession in production since the year end, 
like the March-April collapse in shares, reflected growing 
disappointment over the deterioration of international rela- 
tions. Indeed, a very convincing gloss on the behaviour both 
of the share market and the production index over the past 
year can be written exclusively in terms of foreign affairs. 

Yet, if one attempts to examine the specific points of 
contact between our economy and Europe, this interpreta- 
tion does not hold very well. Commercially, we have enjoyed 
throughout the entire period a large export trade. Indeed, 
during the acutely depressed months of 1937-38, our exports 
held almost at the best level of the 1937 boomlet. Financially, 
the data do not indicate heavy liquidation of our securities 
by foreign holders over this period; on the contrary, during 
the past twelve months the influx of European capital appears 
to have been almost continuous and in very large volume, 
although it seems that no large part found its way into imme- 
diate security purchases. Our direct commercial and financial 
relations with abroad in the past twelve months would seem 
to have been a sustaining rather than a weakening factor. 
Furthermore, business men, in discussing their own views 
of their own problems, rarely describe the latter in terms of 
international troubles. Their own accounts of their difficulties 
are usually stated in terms of domestic business. Yet the fact 
remains that, for a full year, our stock market has 
synchronised in its movements with the course of European 
events; and has been a pretty fair barometer of our economic 
evolution. In each of its moves it has run more or less parallel 
to the British share market; but its fluctuations have been 
more violent, and apparently of greater amplitude, than those 
of European markets; as, too, have the fluctuations of our 
index of production. All of which, as Alice remarked, makes 
it very confusing. 

The recession in production has brought steel output from 
about 55 per cent. of capacity to about 50 per cent. Such a 
decline is not unusual at this season of the year. It is dis- 
couraging because it started from a relatively depressed level, 
and because it had been believed that the spending pro- 
gramme would at least maintain that level. While the 
common note is rather minor, the general expectation still 
seems to be that the decline in the second quarter will not be 
severe. The principal basis of this hope is, as usual, the 
spending programme which is generally believed not to have 
exerted its full influence yet. For more than a year now, 
we have explained all economic phenomena in this country 
(except the stock market) primarily in terms of the magnitude 
of the Federal deficit; and it is increasingly questioned if so 
simple an explanation is adequate. 

April 25th. 


French Financial 
Problems 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


Fiscal receipts in March totalled 3,947 million francs. This 
was an increase of 988 millions over the March returns in 
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the turnover tax, have fallen short; and the chief cause is the 
international tension which has damped down business. 

Meanwhile, M. Reynaud has decided to transfer 5,000 
million francs in gold from the Equalisation Fund to the 
Bank of France in return for francs. This spectacular step 
reveals that the Fund had run short of francs. Some francs 
had been exchanged against gold (owing to the repatriation 
of capital), but others had been transferred to the Treasury, 
which had been compelled to ask for the reimbursement of 
its advances to the Fund. The simple truth is that the 
Treasury’s means were no longer adequate to foot the bill for 
re-armament and the new security measures. 


Signs of Strain 


Thus there are signs of strain. The short-fall in receipts, 
the transfer of gold to the bank and the increase in the note 
circulation from 110,000 million francs to 122,000 millions 
in only a few weeks show that there is a gap between the 
needs of the Treasury and the readiness (much though this 
has increased) of citizens to subscribe to bonds. These cir- 
cumstances explain the new decrees of M. Reynaud, notably 
the two masterpieces of the new batch: the tax on payments 
and the three-year National Defence Bonds. 

The aid that has been given to the Treasury by the short- 
term market explains how the Minister of Finance was able 
to keep his promise not to borrow on the capital market for 
six months, although the Treasury needed 3,000 million francs 
monthly, After this effort, the market expected a funding 
operation. But foreign fears are not favourable to a long-term 
issue, and M. Reynaud has chosen to continue his operations 
in the short-term et. This market will be cleared by 
the issue of the National Defence Bonds, with 4 per cent. 
interest paid in advance for the three years of their maturity 
and exempt from the income tax. Afterwards the market will 
be ready to absorb new bonds—probably shorter term 
“ armament bonds.” The new three-year bonds are welcomed 
in financial circles and will certainly meet with great success. 


The Sales Tax and Prices 


The “ resurrection” (from May Ist) of the 1 per cent. 
tax on sales—another old wartime acquaintance—provokes 
reserved comments. It will be easily collected, and its yield 
will be considerable. But to collect 5,000 to 10,000 million 
francs in this way cannot be done without some effect on 
prices and the cost of living. The question is how great will 
the rise in prices be? 

The Government has actually taken some precautions 
against increased prices. Foods, like bread and milk, are 
exempted from the tax, and its incidence on agricultural 
products will be smaller than on manufactured goods. More- 
over, its effect on foodstuffs, at least at the beginning, will be 
opportunely counterbalanced by a seasonal decline in prices 
which is exceptionally sharp this year. The more pronounced 
effect on manufactures will be tempered by the fall in costs 
which the new increase in working hours—with no overtime 
rates for hours up to 45 a week—will bring about. Other 
factors, such as the lowering of the tax on production and 
on patents, and the work of the committees for the control 
of prices, must also be taken into account. 

Export industries are still protected by the margin which 
remains between French and world prices, in which a similar 
rise may be expected, and also by the abatement of the tax 
in favour of the final seller. Nevertheless, the extra burden 
of the sales tax, paid on successive stages of production, will 
no doubt be considerable. 

is some contradiction between this increase in the 
tax burden on business and the hope expressed by M. 
Reynaud (and supported by an official campaign in favour 
of increased consumption) that increased activity in the 
“ civil sector” of the country’s economy will aid the financ- 
ing Of the “ military sector.” The latest measures may not 
be the last, according to M. Reynaud himself. But it is now 
an open question whether the French financial system could 
stand a third batch of decrees without losing its equilibrium. 
Experts say that it is impossible to tell. 

However that may be, increasing fiscal and financial efforts 
have been accompanied by an increase in production and 
better activity in the investment of capital. Total issues on 
the capital market actually amounted to 401 million francs 
in March, against 378 millions in February, 390 millions 
in January and 96 millions in March, 1938. Re-armament 
still frightens some capital, but this has become the common 
lot of every country and every currency. Moreover—with 
this re-armament—the chances of success for London and 
rae that is, the chances of peace, are now increasing every 

Vv 


May 4th. 
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The State’s Claims on 
German Savings 


[FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


Herr HITLER’S answer to President Roosevelt in his speech 
before the Reichstag effected no real change in the tense 
political situation. The suggestion that the Reich considers 
the present relations between Poland and Germany as un- 
bearable and expects an early settlement of the territorial 
questions in particular, may be as the most 
important part of the speech. That the solution to the prob- 
lem will be of a type to satisfy the prestige requirements of 
the National Socialist military State, and its over- 
exaggerated sense of honour (that is, that it will be carried 
through by military force) is obvious from the way in which 
Herr Hitler described his recent offer for a peaceful settle- 
ment as “ occurring only once.” 

Poland is to a great degree mobilised already, thus mak- 
ing it clear that she is ready to defend herself with arms, 
and the Third Reich will have to undertake far-reaching 
preparations in order to effect a coup. Aggression against 
Poland now involves the danger of widespread international 
conflict, and it is not yet clear just when Germany will be 
prepared to “ settle the Polish question.” The fact that the 
harvest has still to be taken in is an important factor. And 
chief interest in Germany still centres on various crucial 
facets of her domestic economy. 

Not least among the interesting and important aspects of 
the German economic scene are the growth in the people’s 
savings and their relation to the State’s financial needs. Last 
year the trend of German savings was closely associated with 
the State’s financing policies. Between 1932 and 1938 the 
national income increased from Rm. 46,000 millions to 
Rm. 76,000 millions, and the Reich’s tax receipts from 
Rm. 6,600 millions to Rm. 18,200 millions (including the 
levy on the Jews). Expenditure on unemployment relief was 
about Rm. 2,000 millions less than in 1932, so that the 
Reich had about Rm. 12,000 millions more to spend out of 
current income than six years before. Actually, Rm. 11,000 
millions more was spent last year than was received. It was 
the various savings institutions that absorbed about a third 
of the Rm. 8,000 millions of Reich loans which were issued in 
the year; and the absorption of these loans was made easier 
by the expansion of the savings banks’ capital structure from 
Rm. 4,000 millions to Rm. 10,200 millions, though this in- 
crease includes sums, which, since they arose from the 
liquidation of certain industrial branches, cannot be re- 
garded as real savings capital. 

‘The organisation of Germany’s savings banks has grown 
with the annexation of Austria and the Sudetenland. At the 
end of 1938 the balance of deposits in the Austrian savings 
banks was Rm. 1,450 millions, and in the Sudeten German 
banks Rm. 800 millions. The total in all the Greater German 
Savings banks was Rm, 25,000 millions, of which some 90 
Per cent. consisted of savings deposits, other deposits and 
Current accounts. 

In the old Reich alone, savings deposits increased last 
year by Rm, 2,000 millions; and the surplus of deposits 
Over withdrawals grew much faster than interest and other 
liabilities. The increase would have been even more striking 
if large holdings had not been withdrawn during the Sep- 
tember crisis. On the other hand, the growth in the number 
of employed workers; the extension of working hours; the 
Promotion of employees to higher wage levels; the curtail- 
ment in the construction of private dwellings due to the 
Scarcity of materials; the ban on issuing mortgages for 
Savings banks and insurance companies; and the food short- 
age; all have led to an increase in saving. 


Government Restrictions 


The distribution of balances also corresponded with the 
State’s financial policy; that is, the Reich laid claim to the 
moneys deposited with the various savings institutions and 
their other credit activities were restricted accordingly. The 
ban on loans on mortgages, introduced in the summer of 
1938, was later modified to facilitate the construction of 
military dwellings, agricultural workers’ dwellings, new 
buildings and Four-Year Plan construction. The savings 
conks met these claims for credit with ease. In fact, definite 
~ompetition developed between the various banks. i 
1S worth while noticing, in passing, that the so-called 
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“black” capital market is gaining increasing importance. 
This market is fed by private capital which is not ieniaied 
in banks or Savings institutions or invested in Reich loans 
or other securities, but is used surreptitiously for the financ- 
ing of building; and this naturally injures organised credit, 
especially since more favourable terms are granted on the 
black market. 

The dominating influence of State claims in savings bank 
business is shown in the fact that the security holdings of 
the banks increased last year by Rm. 1,700 millions by the 
purchase of Reich loans, while mortgage holdings rose by 
only Rm. 400 millions and bank holdings by Rm. 365 
millions. In the entire Reich, the savings institutions lent a 
total of Rm. 1,200 millions to the real estate credit business, 
and Rm. 1,160 millions to the working capital credit business 
(mainly personal credits). Following the ban on municipal 
credits, loans to municipalities remained within narrow 
bounds; and on balance municipal debts to the savings 
banks were reduced by Rm. 100 millions. 


* * * 


Tax Abatement.—The “New Finance Plan,” lately 
introduced by Herr Funk, provided that State ex- 
penditures were to be financed, not only by the 
issuing of tax certificates, but also by the levy of a 
tax on increases in income. Originally, only increases in 
yearly income up to Rm. 600 were to be exempt from 
the new tax; 30 per cent. of all increases above Rm. 600 
was to be given to the State. The new tax aroused great 
indignation and opposition, not only in industry, which is 
already heavily burdened with the increased corporation 
taxes, but among people who had only just begun to earn 
more during the last two years. In a mew decree, the 
Government has modified the tax appreciably. In 1939 and 
1940, incomes up to Rm. 6,000 will be exempt; and in- 
creases up to Rm. 1,200 (instead of Rm. 600) will not be 
taxed, while for every third and subsequent child this allow- 
ance is raised by Rm. 900. Finally, the rate of tax on 
increases is reduced from 30 per cent. to 15 per cent. 


May Ist. 


Portugal 
Looks Ahead 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


HOopeEFUL expectancy is the present characteristic of most 
business here, though actual transactions are limited. A firm 
market continues to rule for all State bonds, thanks to steady 
demand by small investors and the abundance of money 
in the market for which there is small outlet. The Lisbon 
Bourse offers little speculative scope, the Government is 
not short of funds and bank deposits are slowly but steadily 
on the increase. This condition leads to sharp competition 
among banks for all sound accommodation that may be 
sought. 

In general terms one may say that Lisbon and Oporto, 
the two cities which embody the financial activities of 
Portugal, are at present over-supplied with banking facili- 
ties; but, taking the long view, Portugal’s financial 
machinery, public and private, is well placed now either to 
promote national business expansion, if circumstances 
become favourable, or, should a storm break, to meet the 
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first shock. The property market—r-ore specifically re- 
building in and about Lisbon, which gave an outlet to sur- 
plus funds in 1937-38—shares in the general quietude. Most 
of the new flats are occupied; and much of the eighteenth- 
century property in the city proper can be let only at 
reduced rentals. 

Spain at peace, and in temporary need of a great many 
things which, in a comparatively short space of time she 
may supply from her own resources, offers opportunities to 
Portugal of an exceptional if brief character. Trade in cotton 
and woollen textiles, foodstuffs, livestock, and even certain 
forms of metal work, such as spare parts and castings, 1s 
said to be under discussion; while, already, petty business 
has begun to benefit the numerous small villages that fringe 
the Spanish border. There is even talk of Spain drawing 
on Portugal for labour—although one may mention that 
this is nothing new. 

Great interest attaches to the State of San Paulo’s readi- 
nes: to receive 50,000 Portuguese agricultural labourers. A 
leading Lisbon daily, the Diario de Noticias, welcomes the 
proposal, stresses the need for effective guarantees, and 
stipulates that repatriation, if necessary, will be assured, that 
immigrants will be able to send their savings home un- 
hindered, and, a point of wider interest, that Brazil will 
see fit to resume payment of the interest on her foreign debts. 

No official pronouncement has yet been made but these 
provisoes are irrefutably sound. The Portuguese peasantry 
have largely made Brazil; and they are Portugal’s most 
valuable asset and could become her most profitable export. 
With an annual increase of 80,000 in the population and 
ever-improving mortality returns, emigration must become 
part of national policy. But such valuable “ invisible ex- 
ports ” as are provided by the home remittances of emigrants 
must not be allowed to become “frozen credits” through 
one-sided restrictions and failure to meet obligations. 

The Government may be relied upon to safeguard the 
rights of the emigrant labourer. The policy of the present 
administration has been to benefit the peasant. Wages, 
\ expressed in terms of money, have risen only slowly; but, 
in many other directions, only faintly covered by the phrase 
“ social services,” the peasantry have gained by the insist- 
ence of the Government on real reforms. The average 
labourer now feels himself to be a person of value to the 
community. Salazar’s name is never heard without some 
expression of esteem; ¢ uma bencao, “ he’s a blessing,” is 
the usual phrase. The closer one dissects the work of this 
professor of economics who, though not wholly a follower 
of Adam Smith, is testing a well-defined theory by prac- 
tical application to the duties of statecraft, the more readily 
one agrees—especially if one compares the country to-day 
with the Portugal of 1910-1926! 


April 24th. 


Trade Policy in 


Greece 


[FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT] 


A NEw problem confronted this country when the pound 
was divorced from gold in 1931 and foreign lending ceased 
in the London et. As Greece was relying on foreign 
—and especially British—financial assistance to carry out 
the programme of economic reconstruction drawn up in co- 
operation with the League of Nations, and, pending its 
execution, to balance the country’s international accounts, 
the sudden withdrawal of all assistance from abroad very 
soon led to a heavy currency depreciation. Urgent measures 
were needed; and these consisted in a partial default on the 
foreign debt service, in foreign exchange control and re- 
striction of imports and, later, in an effort to expand 
exports. 
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The following table shows the evolution of foreign trade 
since 1929—the last pre-crisis year. 
(In thousands of tons and — of drachmae) 
19 


1932 1938 
Imports : 
(a) Weight .........sesecceee 2,773 2,375 2,741 
BD) VERE « coccenncecaccccece 13,276 7,870 14,761 
Exports : 
(a) Weight ........cccccceees 754 512 = 1,349 
(BD) VaRRe ... cvcccraiocnccesoes 6,960 4,757 10,149 
Import surplus 
(a) Weight ..........csccceee 2,019 1,863 1,392 
BD) - VRE faviecciscicccsoin 6,316 3,113 4,612 


This table shows the expansion of exports since 1929 and 
the reduction of the commercial deficit—the main aims of 
the Government. Bearing in mind that the drachma repre- 
sented in 1937 only 41 per cent. of its gold value in 1929, 
it will be seen that the actual reduction in the commercial 
deficit is larger than appears from these figures. An important 
increase in the import surplus in 1936 and 1937 was the 
result of the rise in international prices and, also, of larger 
imports of essential foodstuffs, fuel and industrial equip- 
ment material. The increase in the bulk of imports since 
1932 is due, principally, to heavy purchases of foreign 
minerals such as coal, metallurgical and chemical goods. 
Imports from the United Kingdom, Germany and the 
U.S.A. moved between 1929 and 1938 as follows: — 


(Millions of drachmae) 
Greek Imports from Greek Exports to 
1929 1938 1929 1938 
United Kingdom ... 1,688 1,926 816 843 
Germany ............4+6 1,250 4,256 1,613 3,904 
United States .......).. 2,088 1,070 1,118 1,731 


Balance of Payments 


According to figures contained in the annual report pre- 
sented to the shareholders’ general meeting by the Governor 
of the Bank of Greece, the country’s balance of international 
payments for 1938 presented the following picture : — 


Gold frs. 

Debtor balance from goods and services ...... 36,951,000 
Creditor balance from capital transfers ........ - 48,596,000 
CRE GERIID . crsininncictinbeeciioretesainceinens 11,645,000 


The adverse balance of trade was gold Frs. 122,625,000 
and, but for certain exceptional exports, would have been 
still higher. It should be noted, moreover, that out of the 
above creditor balance, only gold Frs. 2,375,000 (say 
£172,375) have been added to the bank’s gold and foreign 
exchange reserves. The remaining gold Frs. 9,270,000, re- 
sulting from transactions with “ clearing” countries, have 
reduced the country’s debt on clearing accounts, a debt 
which at the end of 1938 was still gold Frs. 8,971,151. 

The extent to which Greek trade is conducted by means of 
compensation and clearing agreements is illustrated in the 
following table: — 


1938 (per cent. of total) 


Imports Exports 
Free exchange countries ...... 38-46 34-87 
“ Clearing ’’ countries ......... 61-54 65-13 


Over 34 per cent. of total foreign trade in 1938 was done 
with Germany, exports to which represent 40.12 per cent. of 
the total. Nearly 55 per cent. of the tobacco exported during 
the past year was purchased by Germany. The Governor's 
report indicated a continuation of a strict policy of exchange 
control and limitation of imports. 


April 21st. 


Defence Costs and 
Declining Business 


[FROM OUR HELSINGFORS CORRESPONDENT] 


FINLAND, fortified by a prudent and successful policy in 
finance and commerce during recent years, is facing a period 
of greater strain than for some time past. Public expenditure 
is rising, and business is falling away. Preliminary data 
about the Finance Accounts for 1938 are now available. They 
show a considerably better result than it had been possible 
to reckon on in advance. The Exchequer continued to benefit 
even beyond expectation from the profits made at the peak 
of the trade cycle in 1937, before the recession which marked 
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last year set in. Owing to the fact that there is this cyclical 
lag in the case of State revenue, receipts were even larger 
than in 1937. Only the net income from the State railways, 
which reflects current business conditions directly, actually 
ined. 

an revenue rose from 1937 by 12.7 per cent. and 
amounted to 4,862 millions. Of this total income and 
property tax produced 1,089 million marks; customs duties, 
1,832 million marks; excise duties on tobacco, sweetstuffs, 
alcoholic beverages, etc., 477 million marks; the stamp tax, 
265 million marks; the State Railways, 190 million marks; 
and the State forests, 268 million marks. 

On the other hand State expenditure also increased. Among 
other things there were larger grants for defence. Neverthe- 
less, there was a considerable surplus, and 350 million marks 
could be transferred to the Budget Equalisation Fund, which 
was 150 million marks more than the amount scheduled in 
the Budget. This Fund, which is intended for use in case 
of a depression, now amounts to 850 million marks, which 
gives the Government considerable scope for relieving un- 
employment, etc., without imposing any extra burden on the 
public finances. 


The Cost of Defence 


Expenditure on defence has grown to such an extent that, 
in the Budget for 1939, it stands at 1,172 million marks, 
or 22.5 per cent. of the total State expenditure. And, owing 
to the current political tension the Government has found it 
necessary to expedite the work of acquiring essential 
materials for defence. This was to have been done over a 
period of six years according to last year’s plan. Now, pro- 
posals have been submitted to the Diet for a supplementary 
Budget, in which 350 million marks are set aside for this 
purpose, and the necessary funds are to be provided by 

rrowing. 

The new calls for defence come just when the downward 

trend which marks world markets in spite of some recovery 
in the United States is affecting Finland, too. So far, Finland 
has a very creditable record in both public finance and 
commerce, all things considered; and, at the moment, some 
slight improvement is actually visible in the timber market. 
But this improvement will not exert any influence worth 
mentioning on timber felling during the 1938-39 season 
which has already been concluded in the southern parts of 
the country. Lumber work has been on an appreciably 
smaller scale than during the previous year; and, as yet, the 
market for the principal products of the paper and pulp 
industry shows no signs of improvement. It is the export 
industries that are most in danger. 
_ There are signs of some falling back in industries supply- 
ing the home market, which are less dependent on the 
cyclical position abroad. These were fully occupied through- 
out 1938 in many branches, though some were more rapidly 
affected by the downward business trend. At the beginning 
of this year, however, output appears to have begun to fall 
off in all the more important trades, with the exception of 
foodstuffs and luxuries. 

Even so, exports have so far been maintained at about 
the same level as last year, while imports have decreased 
considerably, 


April 21st. 


Canada’s 
New Wheat 
Scheme 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 
THE Government has now submitted to Parliament the 
balance of its new wheat marketing policy, in the form of a 
rather complicated scheme of crop insurance, which is in- 
Ww : 
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the three Prairie provinces at the rate of $1 per acre on half 
of their cultivated acreage in townships where the average 
yield of wheat 4s from 11 to 15 bushels per acre, of $2 per 
her aaa. an average yield of between 6 and 10 
ushels and o ’ acre in townships with 
less than 5 bushels. sie : slap 
These payments On an acreage basis will be subject to 
deductions of one-tenth for every cent by which the average 
price of wheat exceeds 70 cents per bushel from August to 
ber in any year and, when the price reaches 80 cents 
per bushel, no acreage payments will be made. The Govern- 
ment is also empowered to vary the limits of the 10 cent 
range in succeeding years. When there is a total crop failure 
in a district, farmers will receive the $2.50 payment, re- 
gardless of whether it is an emergency year and of what the 
Price-level is. Wheat is to be used as a- yardstick for deter- 
mining crop yields, but payments will be made on all culti- 
vated acreage, whether it is sown with other crops than 
wheat or left in summer fallow. 
_ The township is to be taken as the unit of yield to avoid 
individual declarations and to prevent any encouragement 
being given to the farming of poor land; and large-scale 
farmers are excluded from the benefits of the scheme by the 
fixing of a maximum limit of 200 acres on which any 
individual farmer can claim the acreage bonus. To reinforce 
this plan, Bills have been introduced for the regulation of 
the operations of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and the 
encouragement of co-operative marketing. The Wheat Board 
will not be abolished but will operate as a central selling 
agency for co-operative organisations, after the manner of 
the former central selling agency set up for the wheat pools. 
Mr Gardiner, the Minister of Agriculture, who character- 
ised the present system as uneconomic, inequitable and 
tending to stimulate the production of wheat at the expense 
of other grains, estimated that the new scheme, under the 
most unfavourable conditions, would not in any year cost 
the Federal Treasury more than 30 million dollars. This year 
it would have to find at least 48 million dollars for the 
operations of the Wheat Board and in addition 12 million 
dollars for the relief of totally indigent farmers. 


Western Opposition 


The avowed object of the scheme is to ensure some 
minimum return to every Western grain grower each year, 
and at the same time to reduce the burden thrown upon the 
Federal Treasury. It is assured of popularity with farmers 
who are cultivating sub-marginal land, or are living in areas 
very liable to drought, but it has had a very unfavourable 
reception from the main body of the Western farmers, who 
have not to face these abnormal difficulties. Their spokesmen 
maintain that the 60 cents basic fixed price will mean that 
the average farmer will not get more than 40 cents per 
bushel for his wheat on delivery at the elevator; that this 
figure is far below the average cost of production for wheat; 
and that the acreage bonus will not offer adequate compensa- 
tion for the price reduction. 

The organisation known as the Prairie Markets Confer- 
ence has condemned the new scheme as unsatisfactory and is 
sending a delegation to Ottawa to interview the Cabinet. 
Protests have also been raining in upon the Western members 
at Ottawa, and there is a movement among the Liberal con- 
tingent, who have been telling Ministers that they might as 
well not run again to secure election, if the basic price is 
reduced to 60 cents, to organise obstruction against the 
legislation. : 

To meet the charge that it has been showing special 
favouritism to Western farmers, the Government has under- 
taken to pay a bonus of 2 cents per pound for cheese of a 
certain quality. It has also introduced legislation guarantee- 
ing a fixed price, amounting to 80 per cent. of the average 
level of the preceding three years, for other farm products 
to co-operative organisations formed for marketing such 
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Letters to the Editor 


Trade Aid for Allies 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sm,—In your issue of April 27th (on page 182) you gave 
a complete account of the “agenda for preparedness, and 
pointed out, in respect of the economic aspects of the prob- 
lem, that “ the long and short of it is that we must be pre- 
pared to spend money on buttressing the economic inde- 
pendence” of the countries of South-Eastern Europe. 

On the basis of some personal experience may I add that 
the only genuine means to strengthen the economic inde- 
pendence of the countries in question would be the purchase 
of their goods against free exchange at competitive, that is to 
say, overrated prices. You rightly said that “this is a wider 
matter than the mere defence of existing British trade, and 
it cannot be governed by purely commercial considerations.” 

Credits for armaments and other political purposes are 
wasted money, because you never know whether the arms 
will not sometime be turned against the creditors. From the 
British point of view, purchase of goods on a larger scale 
means spending money for political purposes, but getting 
value for that money to some large extent and collecting 
stocks partly for war storage. For the selling countries it 
would mean sounder prosperity than that based on exports 
against clearing balances, the consequence of which will 
sooner or later be the destruction of their home industries. 

Even the difficulty of financing British imports at prices 
above world prices could be overcome if necessary. Should 
the countries in question agree, in cases of large purchases, 
to reserve some part of their free exchange proceeds so 
obtained for reimbursements of former liabilities, the foreign 
creditors might also be induced to create a fund, from which 
the difference between world prices and actual prices of the 
goods purchased might be drawn. It is probably merely a 
matter of negotiation. 
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I do not doubt that every country of Central and Eastern 
Europe would welcome any kind of help which would im- 
crease their exports against free exchange, on the basis of the 
prices paid at present by their biggest customers. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
STEPHEN Koppany, 
London, E.C.2. 


M. Reynaud’s New Plan 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—May I point out a slight error that has slipped into 
your article of April 29th entitled “M. Reynaud’s New 
Plan”? On page 248 you say that the population of France 
fell by one and a half millions between 1931 and 1936. There 
is a mistake in this statement that might give readers an un- 
duly pessimistic impression of the French position. It is not 
the total population that has fallen but the working popula- 
tion, because of unemployment. Actually, the total population 
oa rose from 41,835,000 in 1931 to 41,907,000 in 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES RISsT. 

Versailles. 


England and Germany 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I am much obliged to you for publishing the letter 
I took the liberty to address to you (Zhe Economist, 
April 15, p. 137). I do not expect you to be anything else 
than truly British, but I should very much like a better 
understanding from you for present-day Germany. We are 
a truly united people, everything being done for the work- 
ing class, which is in our country surely better off than in 
any other country of the world. 

Live and let live, but do not want the whole world for 
yourself. We do not want British, but German colonies 
taken from us under false pretences twenty years ago. Sir 
Edward Grey was glad to be out of Versailles, where he 
said “ They are out for loot,” and he criticised in particular 
the Allies keeping all the German colonies. 

With regard to Czecho-Slovakia, Dr Benes himself did 
not want at Versailles the Sudetenland included in the new 
Republic, but the Allied Powers insisted, and from that day 
the Czechs have been faced with trouble. Are they not at 
present much better off without the fear of having to fight 
by French or Russian command sooner or later against their 
German neighbour? 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
H. Wor. 
Cologne. 


Inflation Ahead 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


_Sir,—In a leader on April 15th you envisage the possi- 
bility of inflation owing to the huge demand on industry 
for the Fighting Services. Among the alternative means of 
countering this evil, you mention the rationing of produc- 
tion and labour under Government supervision. 

Is there not another, and more natural, way to regulate 
Production so as to avoid a clash of civil demand with the 
Government’s requirements? A rise in the rate of interest is 
surely the only really adequate way of curbing unessential 
investment. To pursue, at one and the same time, a cheap 
money policy to stimulate investment and a policy of re- 
stricting production in order to facilitate the Government $ 
re-armament policy is contradictory and precarious. 


‘4 S. HERSZBERG. 
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Administering Britain’s Tariff 


To the exiguous tariff literature of the last few years Mr 
McGuire’s book* makes an important addition. It is almost 
the first attempt to deal comprehensively with the new fiscal 
order built up chiefly since the Great War—one of the several 
unregarded revolutions effected by Conservatism. The 
first third of the book is devoted to general and mainly 
theoretical issues relating to tariffs; from Chapter IX on 
“ Departmental Organisation ” the author deals with matters 
peculiar to the British tariff system. The closing chapter on 
“Trade Bargaining” examines the ways in which tariffs 
have been used since 1932 as a means of obtaining conces- 
sions from other countries; it includes an account of the 
Anglo-American Trade Agreement of last year. 

The scheme to which Mr McGuire has worked is attrac- 
tive; whether it is altogether justified by the result is another 
question. The political background presented gives no more 
than a bare sketch of the machinery of Britain’s legal and 
legislative systems. The economic background consists of an 
unsuccessful attempt to expound the elements of theory in 
less than twenty pages. 

There are very few writers who can deal clearly and 
adequately with the fundamentals of economics, or even of a 
part of economics, in twenty pages, and Mr McGuire is not 
one of them, His statement of the pure theory of inter- 
national trade, for example, is apparently intended for a 
reader without previous acquaintance with this doctrine. It 
is so brief that the layman is unlikely to gain very much from 
it, while the advanced student is likely to feel that the really 
interesting problems have been left out. Again, in one or two 
places Mr McGuire’s desire to be concise has led him into 
such odd statements as this (page 19): 


Nevertheless it is incorrect to say that foreign competition 
will not injure an efficient domestic industry: a favourite free 
trade argument. The industry may be more efficient, but if 
its comparative costs are greater than those of its foreign 
competitor, it cannot continue. 

Than what is the industry of higher comparative costs 
“more efficient ”? 

When we come to the descriptive part of the book, we 
enter a field which has been little worked. Here the author 
scores heavily. This is the substance of the book. Mr 
McGuire's practical experience in the Customs and Excise 
Department enables him to deal authoritatively with the 
technical matters which make up nine-tenths of the problems 
of a tariff in operation and about which the average student 
1S quite uninformed. One of the most striking features of our 
system is the way in which very old methods of control and 
taxation have survived, with some adaptation, down to the 
Present day; the thirteenth-century Customs procedure for 
the checking of wool exports, for instance, flourishes side by 
side with the seventeenth-century Excise procedure of entry 
into and inspection of premises where taxable commodities 
are made, 

In one direction, however, there is a real and significant 
Change: the decline of the control of the ordinary Member 
sae over fiscal affairs, As Mr McGuire says (pages 


With the growing assumption by the Government of 
economic activities, it has become more the function of the 
ordinary Member of Parliament to scrutinise and criticise 
rather than to legislate. This further step of placing 
€conomic activities with an outside body [the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee] shifts the function of watching on to 
the Government in the first place, and the ordinary member 
tends to become a referee. 

It may be added that the development of bilateral trade agree- 
ene ve likely to reduce still further the power of Parlia- 
ments reluctant to reject, and practically unable to amend, 
those results of secret and delicate negotiations by the 
Executive, 


_On debatable matters Mr McGuire preserves throughout 


x « : 
The British Tariff System.” By E. B. McGuire. 
Methuen, vii + 312 pages. 10s, 6d. net. 
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Books and Publications 


the kind of impartiality that consists in setting arguments 
pro and con against one another and refraining from passing 
judgment. Perhaps it might not unfairly be called the Civil 
Service approach. His style, dry and impersonal, fits his 
method. No one will read this book for pleasure, but it will 
certainly be a standard work of reference on technical 
questions for everybody who is seriously interested in the 
subject. The needed economic analysis of the British tariff 
system has still to be written, but Mr McGuire’s excellent 
description will serve as a useful prelude to it. 


Shorter Notice 


“ Encyclopaedia Britannica Book of the Year, 1939.” Ens 
cyclopaedia Britannica Company. 760 pages. £2 5s 


The growing intensity and pace of learning and its propa- 
gation are beyond the wit of the individual mind to master; 
but these very facts create the need for a compact, up-to-date 
and authoritative summary of recent progress, an object 
notably achieved in the second issue by the Encyclopedia 
Britannica of an annual supplement or Year Book. This is a 
truly remarkable compendium of information, and the list of 
contributors speaks for the adequacy of its treatment. It is a 
“ Survey of the principal persons, events and developments 
in various spheres of knowledge and affairs during the year 
1938.” The variety of subjects dealt with in the Year Book 
is catholic, ranging from geophysical prospecting to staple 
fibre, from entomology and the year’s pests to the new in- 
dustry of plastics, and from politics to exploration, The latest 
knowledge in the human and scientific spheres is too often 
hidden in the Proceedings of learned societies, and such a 
summary as this is invaluable to those who either must or 
like to keep abreast of advancing knowledge. 


WORLD 
FINANCE 
1938-39 





Paul Kinzig 


Author of “World Finance 1937-38.” ‘Monetary 
Reform in Theory and Practice,” etc. 


A survey of the year’s finance in which, 
as in his previous volumes, Dr Kinzig 
emphasises the interaction of political 
and financial events. This volume con- 
siders the consequences of Austrian 
annexation and the dismemberment of 
Czecho-Slovakia, the struggle of thefranc, 
trade revival, the flight of capital, gold 
dishoarding and rehoarding, war and 
re-armament finance, etc. 12s. 6d. net. 


PUBLISHED BY KEGAN PAUL 
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The Report of the Central Electricity Board for the year 1938 was published on April 5th last. The 
results wohich M, shows fully establish the economic justification of the “Grid. The success of such a 
large-scale example of public enterprise is sufficiently important to justify the following extensive 


examination of its purpose and its achievement, 


which is the 


work of an expert Correspondent. 


It is accompanied by a series of Charts on page 346. 


Why an Electricity ‘‘ Grid”? 


OR reasons which are discussed more fully later, cer- 

tain savings are to be anticipated if an electrical 
transmission system is built to connect two or more 
generating stations situated in and serving different dis- 
tricts. In appropriate circumstances, the savings will be 
more than enough to meet the capital charges and (rela- 
tively modest) operating expenses of a system of inter- 
connection. Furthermore, such a system may also make 
available a supply of electricity at various points between 
generating stations at a lower price than would otherwise 
be possible. 

For many years it has been held that a network 
of transmission lines would be economically justifiable 
in this country. If the enlightened self-interest postulated 
by the laissez-faire economist had prevailed, the requisite 
system would have materialised without State interven- 
tion. But apart from the construction of transmission lines 
for the mutual assistance of neighbouring undertakings— 
for example, the line built in the ‘twenties to connect the 
great Barking station of the County of London company 
and the Brimsdown station of the “ Northmet ” company— 
little progress was made. The great technical achievements 
of the industry were thus under-exploited. From the 
beginning of this century, for example, it was generally 
recognised that the London supply companies were too 
smali for individual generation on an economic basis. In 
1904, private legislation was promoted which would have 
brought about an effective pooling of their generation— 
and, despite the opposition of the companies, the Bill failed 
to become law only by the smallest margin. But it was not 
until the London Electricity (No. 2) Act of 1925 was passed 
that the London Power Company was made the joint 
generating entity of the eight “West End” companies, 
and belated economies began to be achieved. 

Excessive individualism in the industry thus prevented 
any movement towards pooling of generation. So, in 1925, 
a Government committee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Weir recommended that a public body should be estab- 
lished to construct, own and operate a system of transmis- 
sion lines connecting the major stations of the country, 
and that, to take advantage of the system, the equip- 
ment required to meet the electrical demands of the 
country should be concentrated in a comparatively small 
number of generating stations. These generating stations 
were to remain under the ownership and operation of the 
ordinary supply undertakings, with a public body acting 
as a wholesale jobber between their owners and also 
between the owners and other undertakings who were not 
to generate. 

The Central Electricity Board is the public body set up 
by the Electricity (Supply) Act of 1926, which imple- 
mented the proposals of the Weir Committee. 


The Economies of the Grid 


If a transmission line is built to connect two generating 
stations, dual economies are to be anticipated, on capital 
and on revenue account. 

On capital account there will be savings because the 
plant needed to meet the requirements of the two inter- 
caren A tee se eaectars verde sir oh Vy oe O90 
to meet their requirements individually. In the first place, 
they need less spare plant against the emergency of the 


breakdown of part of their generating equipment.* 
Secondly, it may well be that the time at which the 
systems experience their respective maximum demands 
will not coincide. A further capital economy made possible 
by interconnection is that, as load increases, it is possible 
to add new units of generating plant of a larger size than 
are likely to be convenient on a small isolated system. 
The capital costs of larger units per quantum of output are 
less than those of smaller units, and their technical per- 
formance tends to be better and running costs lower. 

On revenue account, unless all the stations are of equal, 
or nearly equal, efficiency, there are economies to be 
effected by concentrating output during periods of reduced 
load on the more efficient stations, reserving the less 
efficient stations for periods of peak load. The degree to 
which such concentration can be carried is well shown in 
the Central Electricity Board’s report for 1938, which 
relates that of the 162 stations under the Board’s direction 
(excluding nine which were not in operation during the 
year), 43, or more than 25 per cent. by number but not 
by capacity, were run for less than 2,400 hours (100 days) 
in 1938. Moreover, even if stations are equally efficient, 
economies can be won at off-peak times by closing down 
some and running others at outputs nearer their economic 
optimum. 


The Grid in Practice 


It is not difficult to demonstrate the economies which 
arise in theory from an inter-connected transmission 
system; but to put such a scheme into practice, and to 
arrange the “terms of trade ” to make it effective, consti- 
tuted a formidable problem. The framework established 
by the 1926 Act, and the fabric built up on that framework 
by the Board and by the Electricity Commission, have 
taken the following form. The whole of England, Scotland 
and Wales (the sparsely populated North of Scotland is 
excluded) has been divided up into eight areas. For each 
area a “Grid Tariff” has been established, which consists 
of a scale of charges at which the Board is prepared, under 
certain circumstances, to give a supply of electricity to 
authorised undertakers, on terms which vary according to 
the four classes of undertakers. 


_Class 1.—If the Board is not in a position to give 2 
direct supply, the undertaker (except in the exceedingly 
rare cases where he operates his own plant entirely inde- 
pendently) buys an indirect supply from a neighbouring 
undertaking on the terms at which that undertaking 
obtains its supply, directly or indirectly, from the Board, 
plus an appropriate amount to cover the operating and 
capital charges (the latter at prescribed rates) involved in 
its transmission to the purchaser. 
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station” (i.e. one of the generating stations selected on 
the strength of its economy of operation to be continued 
indefinitely) it buys from the Grid at the Grid Tariff. No 
undertaking can be compelled by the Electricity Commis- 
sion to take a supply from the Grid unless it can be estab- 
lished that it will cost the undertaker less, over a period of 
seven years, than the prime costs of independent generation 
(excluding capital charges). 

Class 3.—If the undertaking owns a selected station, the 
owner has to operate the station according to the directions 
of the Board in the matter of rate of output, etc.; to sell 
the output to the Board at cost (including overhead ex- 
penses, depreciation and interest on the capital involved 
at rates between 5 and 64 per cent. corresponding—within 
those limits—to the average rate of interest or dividend 
paid by the owner upon his share and loan capital); and to 
buy back what he requires for his own purposes on one of 
three bases: — 

(a) the Grid Tariff; 

(b) the cost at which he generates, corrected for load 
factor, etc., and augmented by his share of the 
Board’s expenses; 

(c) an estimate of the cost which he would have in- 
curred if he had been generating all his own 
requirements. 


Of these alternatives, the owner can make his own 
choice. It was Originally anticipated that alternative (b) 
would become most generally applicable; but the loading 
added to the actual cost for the “ share of the Board’s ex- 
penses ” has as a rule been such as to make either (a) or 
(c) more economical. Hence, while the owners of small or 
inefticient stations have frequently found that the Grid 
Tariff is their most economical price, the owners of large 
selected stations have mostly bought back their own re- 
quirements on basis (c)—that is, a hypothetical estimate. 
In a number of cases, the owner of a selected station or 
stations has installed plant adequate but no more than 
adequate to meet his own — requirements, and the 
Board has, in effect, used station more intensively, 
taking the surplus output on to the Grid at the incremental 
operating cost. The owner has received no benefit from the 
Grid, but the Grid has received, in the common interest, 
power generated at very low cost. 

In establishing the Grid Tariffs, the Board had a delicate 
task, for on these tariffs more than on any other single 
factor hung the financial success of the whole scheme. 
The financial result to be expected if they were set too low 
would be obvious; on the other hand, if they were set too 
high, independent generation might continue to be a more 
economic source of supply, and the Board would not then 
obtain the full load that it required for success. 

In fact, it appears that the Board has settled the Grid 
Tariffs with nice judgment, and the level of charges seems 
to have met the requirements of the majority of the cases 
for which it was designed. There was, however, a range of 
undertakings whose position was not met by any of the 
three clauses mentioned above, whose stations or load were 
too small to justify “ selected station ” treatment, but large 
enough to offer the possibility of independent generation 
. a wee cost (excluding capital charges) than the Grid 

ariff. 


Class 4.—Agreements of an ad hoc character have been 
made to cover these “ Special Arrangement” stations, 
the general nature of which requires the Board to pay the 
capital charges of the station concerned, and to give a bulk 
supply to the owner at a price so calculated as to make the 
het cost of supply slightly lower than costs of independent 


The Board’s 


IN discussing the economies to be expected of the Grid, a 
distinction was made between capital and revenue savings. 
Those of a capital nature could be considered the more 
Certain, assuredly the more easily enc. But they 
a. dependent on one vital condition—that the total 
lend should continue to grow. It is hard to imagine an asset 

easily liquidated than a power station, which has a 
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generation. As the capital charges on the station are 
amortised, the time will come when the Grid Tariff will 
be the more economical, and the station would, presumably, 
then be closed down entirely, and the undertaking become 
a normal Grid Tariff purchaser. 

There was some doubt whether arrangements of this 
type were ultra vires the Board; they were obviously 
economic in the general interest, but the rather narrow 
provisions of the 1926 Act did not seem to cover them. 
The necessary powers were, however, conferred on the 
Board by the Electricity (Supply) Act of 1935. 


Class 5.—There are two other types of agreement 
between the Board and owners of generating stations which 
should be mentioned, though it is believed that only one 
example of each type—of any size—exists : — 


(i) There is a special agreement between the North 
Wales Power Company and the Central Board, designed to 
achieve the optimum use of the hydro-electric power 
station of that Company in conjunction with steam stations 
in Lancashire, etc., to meet the combined load of the 
area. This comes under the arrangements of the 1935 Act. 


(ii) There is an agreement between the Board and the 
Grampian Electricity Company by which the surplus out- 
put of that Company’s hydro-electric stations is taken by 
the Board. 


The Grid Tariff 


The general form of the Grid Tariff is of the two-part 
type—that is, an annual charge per kilowatt of maximum 
demand (calculated on the basis of the maximum amount 
of power taken in any half-hour of the winter months of 
the year) and a charge per unit actually taken. Certain 
corrections, however, are made to these charges : — 


(i) Power factor—Allowance is made for certain 
electrical characteristics of the power taken which involve 
the use of more generously dimensioned equipment than 
the amount of power by itself would indicate. 


(ii) Cost of coal—If the price of coal varies from that 
assumed in framing the tariff, the unit price is adjusted 
in the same sense. The size of the coal adjustment has been 
designed to cover more than the actual burden or gain 
of any changes in the price of coal to provide to some 
extent for changes in costs of other stores. Since the tariffs 
were framed, the price of coal sold to central stations has 
increased in much greater proportion than the general level 
of prices, so that the Board has received a windfall profit, 
perhaps a substantial one, under these adjustments. 

(iii) Rates on generating stations.—As its operating 
account shows, the Grid is a considerable payer of rates 
directly. But indirectly it has an interest, probably of larger 
magnitude, in the rates payable by the owners of selected 
stations. The Grid Tariff is adjusted in proportion to the 
burden of rates falling upon generating stations, but on 
balance such adjustments may have worked out in the 
Board’s favour. 

The amount of the kilowatt charge per annum is not a 
flat rate, but arranged in a series of steps. The highest rate 
applies to the basic demand—i.e. the amount of the pur- 
chaser’s requirements in the datum year. Further amounts 
are taken at lower prices, with two intermediate steps. 
The size of the intermediate steps is determined by a com- 
plicated formula, the ostensible object of which is to ensure 
justice as between undertakings which at the datum year 
had shown enterprise and success in developing their load, 
and undertakings which, at the datum year, had a consider- 
able potential load not so developed. 


Achievements 


normal working life of twenty years or more. And it would 
have been little gain if the Grid had merely released from 
service certain types of capital equipment which had no 
more than a scrap value for other purposes. In order to 
realise the capital economies of the Grid, a growing load 
was essential; so that the amount of new generating plant, 
which would otherwise be necessary, could be reduced. In 
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this respect the Grid has been well served by fortune—or, 
at least, has not been betrayed by misfortune of a type 
which, though improbable, was not impossible. As the 
adjoining Table I shows, the total load of the country 
has continued to grow—not, indeed, with unchecked speed, 
but even in years of depression each year has seen an 
advance in the figures. The industrial recovery of the last 
five years must have been welcomed by the Board and has 
helped materially in demonstrating the full economic justi- 
fication of the Grid at an earlier date than was, or might 
reasonably have been, expected. To this extent the Board 
was fortunate in the timing of its inception. 

It is apparent from the preceding account of the rela- 
tions between the Board and authorised undertakers that 
the position of the latter was protected so that they should 
be in no way worse off by reason of the existence of the 
Board. In a large number of cases—it might almost be said 
in every case—it was inevitable that the undertakers should 
receive an active measure of benefit from its operations, 
for it is impracticable to devise standard conditions applic- 
able to a large number of cases of widely differing circum- 
stances which shall be of disadvantage to none without, 
at the same time, granting a measure of advantage to many. 

Further, in the negotiations with owners of selected 
stations with whom terms are settled by the Board on basis 
(c)—that is, hypothetical costs of independent generation 
—the owner of a selected station should usually settle on 
terms which give him some advantage. It is quite unlikely 
that the Board would have been able to settle without 
appeal to the Commissioners all but one of the large 
number of such negotiations that have occurred, unless it 
had shown some flexibility in its interpretation of hypo- 
thetical costs. Thus, it might have happened that the 
Board’s existence might have been justified economically, 
and yet that the Board had been unable to retain, to meet 
its own considerable costs, a sufficiently large proportion of 
the economies due to its operations. In point of fact, the 
Board has now reached a position in which it is fully self- 
supporting, an achievement which is in large measure due 
to the ability with which it has been administered. 

The management, in addition to its inherent economic 
problems, had perforce to commence work in rather a diffi- 
cult psychological atmosphere. There were not wanting 
those who speculated on the possibility that the Board 
might fail and that its transmission lines might be handed 
to the authorised undertakers to deal with on individualist 
lines. Such feelings have by now been dissipated, and on 
this the Board must be congratulated. But the fact that in 
the early days, at all events, the Board had to meet no less 
hostility than ready co-operation adds to, rather than de- 
tracts from, the measure of its success. 


Economies in Generating Plant 


The following table sets out, for the last eighteen years, 
(i) the total installed capacity of all generating stations 
owned by authorised undertakers; (ii) the aggregate of 
(non-simultaneous) maximum demands on stations owned 
by authorised undertakers; (iii) the difference between (i) 






D CII cise diccostdivegcenascteeppencesees 4.718935 5, 51k.604 
2 Energy purchased (gross) ...........s0csseseeee 169 5,165,177 
3 Proportion of purchases to revenue (%) ...... 93-0 93-6 
© - eRe DUE caeninsntiinginniccisncnsncsicnnneccins 324,766 353,517 
5 Transmission expenses ............ eonesenbvess 250,922 260,322 
. Do. as proportion of gross profit (%) ....0.+0» 27-2 (3.4 
8 Do. as proportion of gross profit (%) «...... a ase 
10 Do. as proportion of gross profit anne oe i : 
etdendedvobedagdsbouse 316,815 
acto se 89-5 
Laematinenineniveiavinbschiiancsndiive 36,702 
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° a eae shednontbbessebcooesebese 21,738°829 26,7881 
17 Proportion of net profit (13) to capital ex-| 
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and (ii), that is the approximate amount of reserve capa- 
city; and (iv) reserve capacity expressed as a percentage of 
maximum demand. 


TaBLe I.—INSTALLED CAPACITY, MAXIMUM DEMAND, AND 
ve CAPACITY 
(in millions of kilowatts) 
Reserve 
capacity as 
cent. 
Installed Maximum Reserve le 
Year Capacity Demand Capacity demand 
/o 


1921-22... 2:°756 1-639 1-117 68 
1922-23... 3°09] 1-830 1-261 69 
1923-24... 3-407 2-075 1-332 64 
1924-25... 3°724 2-298 1-426 62 
1925-26... 4°422 2:558 1-864 73 
1926-27... 4:682 2:701 1-981 73 
1927-28... 5-258 3-235 2-023 63 
1928-29... 5:802 3°369 2-433 72 
1929-30... 6:600 3-601 2-999 84 
1930-31... 6°946 3-801 3-145 83 
1931-32... 7-195 3-951 3°244 82 
1932-33... 7:366 4-156 3-210 77 
1933-34... 7-837 4-802 3-035 63 
1934-35... 7°785 5°297 2-488 47 
1935-36... 8-100 6-044 2-056 34 
1936-37... 8-398 6-609 1-789 27 
1937-38... 8-913 7-284 1-629 22 
1938-39... 9°349 8-081 1-268 16 


These figures (which are set out graphically in the first 
chart on page 346) make an interesting showing. It will be 
seen that from 1931-32—when the existence of the Board 
first began to influence the situation—not merely has the 
proportion of reserve plant steadily decreased, but the 
absolute amount has actually decreased in every year. In 
1938-39, the absolute amount of reserve capacity was 
smaller than in any year since 1922-23, when the maximum 
demand was less than a quarter of that of 1938-39. 

From these figures it might be argued superficially that 
the ratio of reserve capacity has been reduced from more 
than 60 per cent. in pre-Grid days to less than 20 per 
cent. now, representing a saving of 40 per cent. on 
8,000,000 kilowatts, which, capitalised at £15 a kilowatt, 
would represent a capital economy of £48 millions. 
Actually, this reckoning is too generous, for several reasons. 
First, the acquisition of smaller undertakings by larger 
undertakings, which has been going on continuously, clearly 
has the effect of reducing the proportion of reserve capacity 
which is necessary. Secondly, a large number of small 
undertakings have closed down their own generating 
stations, taking supply from their larger neighbours, and 
would have done so even if the Grid had not been estab- 
lished. Thirdly, the average size of generating units has 
probably not increased in so great a proportion as the total 
load, which increased five-fold since 1921. Finally, for 
various reasons the margin of spare plant in 1938 was less 
than was intended—or, probably, thought desirable—by 
the Board. 

Presumably such factors as these have been taken into 
account, and, judging from the figures, fairly assessed by 
the Board in estimating that the Grid has produced 
savings of some £22 millions in capital expenditure on 
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reserve plant by 1938—a figure which represents nearly 
three-quarters of the capital expenditure on the construc- 
tion of the Grid. 


Overall Economies 


A further diagram on page 346, which is reproduced 
from the 1938 report of Board, shows the changes in 
national average costs of generation since 1922. 

The report makes the following comment on this 
chart: — 

“In the construction of this graph, the annual data 
have been adjusted to the average price levels and load 
factors ruling in the period 1927-30 inclusive, during which 

riod price levels and economic conditions were relatively 
stable. The graph shows clearly the more rapid down- 
ward trend since the Board commenced trading on Janu- 
ary 1, 1933. By the year 1937-38 (the latest year of 
account of authorised undertakers for which national 
figures are available) the adjusted average cost per unit 
sent out to local distribution systems was nearly 24 per 
cent. below the figure which would have been reached if 
the normal trend of improvement prior to 1932 had con- 
tinued.” 

The amount of the total savings thus disclosed—beyond 
that which the continuation of the normal trend would 
have shown and therefore reasonably attributable to the 
Board—amounted, on the basis of 1927-30 conditions and 
prices, to some £8.2 millions for the year 1937-38. These 
results are given ex parte, but the general tenor of the 
report suggests that they may be accepted without reserve. 
They fully justify the construction of the Grid. 


Results 


The figures for 1938 show a really satisfactory result. 
Without allowing for any easement, such as charging 
operating expenses to capital, grants received from the 
Minister of Labour, etc., the net resulting profit— 
before depreciation or amortisation—is equivalent to 
7.42 per cent. on the total capital expenditure. The appro- 
priate rate of provision for depreciation is obviously a 
matter of opinion; but if it is taken that 44 per cent. is an 
economic rate of return on capital, there is available for 
depreciation 2.92 per cent., which, allowing for compound 
interest at 3 per cent., would amortise the whole capital 
expended in a period of less than 24 years, a period which 
is well on the safe side. 

On this basis, therefore, it is fair to say that the results 
for the year 1938 show that the operations of the Board, 
after providing considerable advantages for at least some 
part of those with whom they trade, and inflicting dis- 
advantages on none, have resulted in an economic return 
on the capital expended. The year 1938 was not, how- 
ever, quite a normal year for the Board, and some of its 
special features deserve reference. 


Reserve Plant—Table I showed that the reserve capa- 
city of plant in 1938 was only 1.3 million kilowatts, repre- 
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_ Those who ‘remain sceptical may find even more con- 
vincing proof in the Board’s accounts in the form which is 
set out in Table IT opposite. In interpreting these results it 
must be remembered that the Board’s constitution does 
not allow it to profit at other people’s expense, for safe- 
guards are inserted throughout the Act to ensure that its 
Customers are not put in a worse position than they would 
be if the Board had not been established. The table is not 
presented in quite the same form as that used by the 
Board, which, in its report, deducts the cost of energy lost 
in transmission, etc., from cost of energy purchased and 
adds it to the cost of transmission. In Table II gross profit 
is computed, following the normal trading practice, after 
deducting from the proceeds of sales the whole costs of 
purchase without allowance for any proportion of power 
purchased which is lost by the wayside. This method has 
an incidental advantage in showing what are normally 
regarded as transmission expenses without any disguising 
addition. 

The capital expenditure shown in the table (Item 16) 
is the total of capital expenditure as it would be regarded 
from the strictest economic point of view. It includes all 
costs of establishing the enterprise, including interest 
charged to capital and expenses prior to trading, but ex- 
cludes discount on and costs of issue of capital. 

It will be seen that in every year since trading began, 
turnover has increased; and that in each year since opera- 
tions commenced on a really substantial scale—that is, 
from 1934 onwards—all the operating indices have gone 
down while the final return on capital has steadily 
increased. 


in 1938 


senting no more than 16 per cent. of maximum demand. 
This might be taken to represent a crowning achievement 
of economy. But that is not a correct interpretation, and it 
cannot be doubted that the Board would view with concern 
the prospect of last year’s experience being excelled or even 
equalled. The principal causes were two. First, pressure of 
the re-armament programme delayed the delivery of new 
plant, to such an extent that the installation of 123,000 
K.W. of plant which was planned for operation for the 
winter peak load was not completed in time. Secondly, a 
very sharp cold snap was experienced just before Christ- 
mas, coincident with the normal maximum demand, with 
the result that while the volume of output required by 
authorised undertakers in the year was 4.7 per cent. less 
than the latter had forecast in the early part of the year, 
the sum of their maximum demands was 2.2 per cent. 
above their forecasts. If all the plant ordered for comple~ 
tion in 1938 had been available, and if the maximum 
demand had borne the normal relation to the output for 
the year, the margin, in place of the actual 16 per cent., 
would have been about 23 per cent.—a figure which can 
be regarded as about normal. 

Secondly, in the course of the summer, a new 30,000 
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£62,056,959 


Outstanding commitments on construction con- 
tracts estimated at £2,400,000. 
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K.W. set “blew up,” owing to a fault in an important 
forging built of a very up-to-date steel alloy—the sort 
of accident which is an inevitable concomitant of technical 
progress. There was reason to fear that two other 
sets of the same size, and another new set of 50,000 K.W. 
might be similarly afflicted, making a total of 140,000 
K.W. which had to be withdrawn from service. In addi- 
tion, one undertaker in Lancashire is reported to have had 
two large sets simultaneously out of action at Christmas 
time—a coincidence which is theoretically most improb- 
able. With such a combination of adversities, the margin 
of reserve capacity must have seemed none too big last 
yeatat all events, in some districts. The capacity of 
transmission lines is limited, so that surplus plant in Corn- 
wall can help little to relieve a shortage in Aberdeen if 
plants and lines are near full load along the route. 

It might be argued that the Board were running undue 
risks in 1938; and that they should avoid cutting things 
so fine in the future. This, however, would not be a fair 
argument. The object of having a margin of safety is 
not that that margin should never be called upon: there 
is no sense in a regulation that there must always be a 
cab waiting on the rank. However fine the unused margin 
may have been last year, the fact remains that all 
emergencies were met. 


Output in 1938.—It has been mentioned that output 
in 1938 was 4.7 per cent. less than had been anticipated 
at the beginning of the year. Partly this may have been 
due to the course of industrial activity, but it was also 
partly due to the course of the weather. The cold snap in 
December was short lived, and it would, of course, have 
affected the output for the year in much smaller propor- 
tion than it affected the maximum demand for the year. 
Other factors counter-balancing this cold snap included 
prolonged periods of unseasonably mild weather in the 
spring and the autumn, with a reduction of sales for 
domestic heating. The effect of these spells must have 
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been particularly pronounced, since it is at such inter- 
mediate periods that secondary and occasional sources of 
domestic heat—for which electric fires are outstandingly 
economic—are particularly employed. 


Effect on Earnings.—The abnormal conditions of 1938 
which ran the maximum demand to within such a close 
limit of available capacity, must have been favourable to 
the Board, but to a degree which could easily be exagger- 
ated. The cold snap would benefit the revenue of the 
Board, in the year’s accounts, only in the case of under- 
takers buying at the Grid Tariff. The extra revenue 
attributable to this factor is estimated by the Board at no 
more than £75,000. Secondly, non-completion of plant 


due for delivery would save the Board little. In the account- 


ing of the Board with owners of selected stations, interest 
is not capitalised in respect of plant under construction, 
so that there would be a saving of interest for which the 
Board is responsible only in respect of the particular item 
delayed—which may have been quite a small part of the 
total expenditure relevant to any complete unit. On the 


other hand, both these items, and a third factor (the 


double “ outage ” in Lancashire already mentioned) must 
surely become relevant in future discussions of hypothetical 
plant necessary for the undertakers’ own requirements and 
may probably lead to a slight shifting of the balance of 
account in favour of the Board. 

Against any small adventitious revenue for the year 1938 
which could be attributed to the factors referred to above 
must be set the loss of revenue due to the abnormal 
weather. It is, however, impossible to give any quantita- 
tive estimate of this amount. On balance, it may be con- 
cluded that while the abnormal features of 1938 gave 
some slight assistance to the Board’s earnings, the adventi- 
tious element was of secondary and, indeed, almost 
negligible magnitude. In some respects those very abnor- 
malities will in future turn to the Board’s advantage, though 
probably not to any very substantial extent. 


The Board’s Finances 


BEFORE considering in detail the finances of the Grid, it 
is necessary to discuss an important matter not previously 
raised, namely, standardisation of frequency. 

In the circumstances in which the electric supply of this 
country developed, it was inevitable, and probably advan- 
tageous, that different systems should make use of different 
voltages and characteristics of supply. Equally, the time 
was bound to come when uniformity became desirable. It 
is obviously inconvenient and costly to manufacturers and 
users of electrical appliances, that different specifications 
should be required for different parts of the country. In 
order to remedy the diseconomies, and quite regardless of 
the existence of the Grid, a policy of standardisation has 
been instituted and is being carried through, though at 
a pace which is majestic rather than precipitate. 

One particular factor involved in standardisation of 
supply presented peculiar difficulties—frequency of current 
or the number of times per second that alternating current 
changes direction. The commonest frequency throughout 
the country, and one which on technical grounds is per- 
haps the most convenient, is of fifty cycles per second. 
Apart from a number of minor “ sports,” there were three 
large non-standard areas—Birmingham, Clyde Valley 
and Glasgow (both of which had a frequency of 25 
cycles a second), and the large North-Eastern area, with 
a frequency of 40 cycles a second. Standardisation of fre- 
quency is a more serious problem than standardisation of 
voltage, both because the expense of a change is more 
costly, and also because it cannot well be carried through 
piecemeal, since the spreading out of the change over a 
long period might involve extreme inconvenience. 

It is arguable whether considerations other than the 
institution of the Grid would, of themselves, have justified 
a change in the major areas of non-standard frequency. 
It is probable that the change-over in the Midland and the 
Scottish areas could be well justified by those other con- 


siderations. In the case of the North-Eastern Area, a high 
degree of integration of generation on the lines of the Grid 
had already occurred and was being extended, so that the 
exclusion of that area from the scope of the Grid was by 
no means unthinkable. At least, it cannot be argued that 
the coming of the Grid was the major reason for stan- 
dardisation of frequency, and it is possible to hold that it 
was only a minor cause. 

Whatever the reasons which made standardisation neces- 
sary, the Central Board was a very convenient vehicle to 
finance it. In all justice, the non-standard undertakings 
could not be expected to pay for their own standardisation, 
and the financial method actually adopted, namely, capital 
grants to the undertakers changing over, financed by a 
levy on the whole supply industry to provide for interest 
and amortisation of those grants, seems appropriate. The 
necessary funds were raised by the Board as part of its 
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normal finance, and their service is met by the levy, which 
is collected by the Electricity Commission and paid over 
to the Board. In the earlier years this part of the Board’s 
revenue—an assured amount equivalent to about a third 
of the costs of service of its loans—undoubtedly gave some 
confidence to discerning investors in its stocks. Table IV 
on the opposite page sets out the various stocks issued by 
the Board, and still outstanding, their dates of issue and 
the purposes to which they were allocated. 

The first five stocks were all unfortunate in that they 
were issued at a high rate of interest (the first issue, though 
only carrying interest at 4 per cent., was costly, since it 
was issued at 83 per cent.) and made no provision for 
call at an early date. Such criticism is easy after the event, 
but not therefore necessarily invalid; and the Board's 
advisers might well have done better for the undertaking. 
The annual interest burden, before redemption com- 
menced, was £2,278,750, equivalent to 4.26 per cent. on 
the par value of capital raised, and to 4.58 per cent. on 
the net amount of £49,719,707 actually received by the 
Board. The stock issued for standardisation, however, is 
not really an obligation of the Board. On the stock issued 
for General Purposes, the full interest payable was 
£1,577,625, which represents 4.28 per cent. on the gross 
amount, or 4.61 per cent. on the net amount of 
{34,137,180 realised. If the cost on the net amount had 
been 4 per cent.—an aspiration not totally unreasonable— 
the annual burden on the Grid would have been less by 
£212,138, while if 33 per cent. had been achieved, the 
saving would have been £297,481 per annum, though this, 
perhaps, would have been asking too much. 

The terms on which the Board borrowed provided for 
the charging of interest to capital during the earlier years 
to a rather generous degree. Actually, as is seen from 
Table V below, interest in respect of trading capital was 
first charged to revenue in the year 1936, a year earlier 
than was necessary; in 1937, interest was charged to 
revenue to a substantially greater degree than the obli- 
gations prescribed; while in 1938 the whole interest appro- 
priated to trading, namely £1,577,625, was charged to 
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revenue, although the Board was obliged to charge only 
£453,500. Hence the actual full amount charged was some 
£1,124,125 in excess of that prescribed. 


TABLE V.—EARNINGS AND APPROPRIATIONS, 1936-38 


{ 
1936 | 1937 | 1938 
iia Acca es Bo j | 
| o 
otal Profit (as per Table I!)...... 1,701,606 2,014,508 2,754,368 
Other Income :— } 
date ctaxses uagdinnss ones 13,025 30,264 57,152 
Unemployment grants ............ | 354,239 226,558 267,143 
From Electricity Commissioners 559,771 | 712,985 733,553 
Total other Income 927,035 969,807 1,057,848 
Total Income...............cccccceceees 2,628,641 2,984,315 3,812,216 
Interest Payable .......2.c.ccsseseeseene | 2,197,242 2,248,325 2,248,325 
Less Charged to Capital ...........0005 ‘Cr. 288,072 Cr. 382,922 Ni 
th | 1,909,170 1,865,403 2,248,325 
Balance of income .............00000008 719,471 1,118,912 1,563,891 
Redemption Funds ............0.000 | 493,855 785,095 1,134,850 
} 


GARD ccdcoveissscccessecee | 225,616 333,817 429,041 


The provision for the repayment of moneys borrowed is 
based upon the allocation for amortisation of the assets on 
which the money has been spent, as prescribed by the 
Electricity Commissioners. In total the amortisation funds 
established are more than enough to cope with the due 
redemption of the various loans. 

In connection with Table II, it was argued that earnings 
in 1938 were fully adequate to provide for the amortisa- 
tion of the capital assets of the Board within their useful 
lives. From the table above it will be seen that the total 
earnings of the Board for 1938 showed a surplus, after 
interest payable but before amortisation or sinking funds, 
of £1,563,891. The annual amount necessary to redeem, 
by means of cumulative sinking funds, the whole of the 
stock issued for General Purposes by the respective due 
dates, is under £500,000. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the 1938 earnings of the Board are sufficient to pay the 
whole of its interest and sinking fund obligations, and 
that ample provision is made for the amortisation of its 
assets. 


What of the Future? 


ANIMADVERSION on the outlook for the Board must start 
from a consideration of the general outlook for electric 
supply. Any discussion must realistically take account of 
the possibility of war. If war occurs, ever-increasing 
supplies of electricity will be demanded for manufacturing 
armaments, and the generating capacity of the country 
will be taxed to its limit. If there were to be some falling 
off in civil industrial activity, the effect on the demand for 
power is likely to be somewhat mitigated, for the engineer- 
ing industries are great users, and many peace-time in- 
dustries which might experience a recession are but modest 
users, of power. If, however, from any cause there were a 
marked decline in industrial activity the electricity supply 
industry and the Board could not remain unaffected. 
During the period 1929-33, in which the depression 
gathered full force, the volume of public electricity supply 
increased steadily, but it would be erroneous to deduce 
from this experience that the demand for electricity is sub- 
ject to a natural law of perpetual increase. The experience 
of the United States and of other industrial countries in 
recent years furnishes adequate refutation of this idea. 
Several causes contributed to the maintenance of the 
growth of demand for electricity in those years of depres- 
sion. At their opening, electrification in this country was in 
a relatively backward state. Again, domestic demand in 
those years was stimulated successfully, partly owing to the 
great volume of new housing activity. Between 1928-29 
and 1938, industrial sales of electricity multiplied 2.12 
umes, while sales for domestic purposes increased by 3.62 
times. If the domestic load had shown only the same 
growth as the power load, sales in 1937-38 would have 
been 3,000 million units, or 15 per cent., lower. 
Such circumstances are not likely to recur, if industrial 
depression should come in the near future, and if no other 


special cause were in operation at such a time, it would be 
wise to expect not merely a reduction in the rate of in- 
crease, but even a shrinkage in the total demand for 
electricity. One special factor, however, might well come 
into play: a general policy of railway electrification. It 
is difficult, however, to foresee how quickly or how exten- 
sively railway electrification would offset a falling general 
demand for electricity. 

The Weir Report on Railway Electrification (not to be 
confused with the Weir Report which gave birth to 
the Grid) estimated that if the railways of the country 
were completely electrified (envisaging this as a twenty- 
year programme, though perhaps a shorter period might 
be possible, a more than proportionate part being accom- 
plished within, say, the first seven or eight years) the 
energy required would be about 6,000 million units. This 
is the total of direct current at the voltage of utilisation; 
it would probably correspond to about 7,500 million units 
a.c. at high voltage, and would call for a maximum demand 
of perhaps 13 million kilowatts. The present rate of con- 
sumption for the country as a whole is perhaps 23,000 
million units a year. It will be seen, therefore, that railway 
electrification could make a considerable contribution to 
the maintenance of output during years of recession. But its 
effect on the Board’s fortunes is less easy to predict. In the 
areas supplied by undertakings owning selected stations, the 
railways would buy their power direct from those under- 
takings. In other areas the supply would be taken direct 
from the Board. If this supply were taken at the Grid 
Tariff it would probably be a decidedly remunerative load; 
but more probably the price settled would be a low one. 

Failing some such factor—and it is difficult to discern 
any other cause of any magnitude—it is to be expected 
that the total electrical load of the country would diminish 
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in depression. What part would this play on the fortunes 
of the Board? In respect of its trade with owners of those 
selected stations which have been built of no greater 
capacity than is necessary to meet their owners’ require- 
ments, the Board would suffer no loss. If the owner 1s 
buying at the hypothetical costs of independent genera- 
tion, the plant necessary (however hypothetical) for one 
year’s load cannot be deemed to be whisked away if next 
year the load falls. It is in respect of sales at Grid 
Tariff that the Board would suffer loss. Here it 
is possible to foresee a very substantial diminution 
of revenue with very little reduction of costs to set 
against it. In fact, some elements of cost would in- 
crease, since plant extension programmes, for a substantial 
part of which the Board is financially responsible, must be 
settled more than two years ahead. As, however, the 
Board treats interest on capital during construction of 
generating stations as a revenue charge, the potential in- 
crease in the financial burden is not so threatening as it 
would be if a less conservative policy were followed. 

It is, however, impossible to make any measure of the 
potential loss to the Board due to a serious depression, the 
more so as no information is available regarding the 
volume of its trade transacted at the Grid Tariff. All that 
can be said is that the Board is likely, by the time depres- 
sion comes, to have a comfortable lump of fat to sustain 
it through a period of adversity. The revenue account now 
shows a credit balance of £2,190,472. The surplus for the 
current year is almost sure to be greater than last year’s 
figure of £492,041 ; and there are obviously also certain 
concealed reserves due to the conservative estimation of 
revenues not settled at the closing of the accounts. 


The Board’s Surpluses—A Suggestion 


Let us now turn to consider the future through less 
gloomy spectacles. If the load continues to grow, the earn- 
ings of the Board will almost certainly continue to expand. 
Interesting questions will then arise. If nothing happens to 
change industrial prospects for the current year, it would 
not be surprising if the Board, after making increased pro- 
visions for replacement, showed a surplus for 1939 of 
£750,000, or, possibly, even £1 million. For the first three 
months of the current year the increase in the number of 
units sold has amounted to 13.7 per cent. It is probable 
that the smaller and less urban undertakings have con- 
tributed as fully as in the past to this increase, and their 
demand is particularly helpful to the Board’s earnings, 
for they form the bulk of Grid Tariff consumers. 

At this rate, it would not be long before the Board had 
accumulated a sufficient surplus to protect it against 
reasonably foreseeable depression without any alarm for its 
finances. Reasonable provision for such an emergency can 
be justly regarded as a first claim on surplus earnings. But 
after this point it would be obviously desirable to share 
some of the benefits among the authorised undertakings. 
It might, alternatively, be thought desirable to accelerate 
the amortisation of certain intangible assets in the Board’s 
balance sheet, but such a measure would unreasonably 
prejudice the present to benefit the future. 

If the growing surplus were to be devoted to the benefit 
of authorised undertakers the division of the benefit would 
hardly be effected without controversy. Grid Tariff con- 
sumers would probably be the most numerous and perhaps 
the most vocal claimants. On the other hand, owners 
of selected stations would say, with no less justice, that 
they are the greatest contributors to the Board’s prosperity, 
and so far (their owners might argue) the Grid has pro- 
vided no advantage to them. But yet another possibility 
presents itself. A great deal of the Board’s trading is con- 
ducted on the basis of hypothetical plant and hypothetical 
cost. As time goes on, the element of hypothesis must grow 
larger and the foundation of reality proportionately less. 
It is hard to contemplate the indefinite continuance of this 
rather unreal state of affairs. 

As at present constituted, the Board is inhibited from 
owning or directly operating any power station, unless it is 
established that no one else will undertake the respon- 
sibility. In the great majority of cases no harm has been 
done by this rule; the terms of the Board’s arrangements 
give the owner of a selected station every incentive to 
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efficiency, and the proportion of cases in which efficien 
of operation might have been bettered to a significant 
degree is not great. It is known, however, that there are 
cases where operating efficiency has been lamentably low: 
and other cases—not confined by any means to the smaller 
undertakings—where capital costs of construction have 
been extravagantly high. 

If the Central Board were to take over (by purchase or 
lease—for financial reasons the latter would usually be 
more convenient) and operate selected stations, there would 
be no reason to expect that efficiency would in any single 
case suffer, if the Board retained its high standard of 
management. In many cases it would certainly gain, and in 
some cases gain considerably. At present a certain division 
of responsibility is bound to arise between the Board and 
the owners of selected stations, which might well have led 
to greater difficulties than have hitherto transpired; and the 
centralisation in the Board of direct responsibility for 
generation would have certain advantages by way of 
planned technical progress. It is assumed, of course, that if 
selected stations were taken over the necessary staff of 
engineers and operating personnel would also be taken 
over. 

Evidently it is not practicable that the Board should 
take over selected stations on terms which give no financial 
advantage to their present owners. If, however, the Board 
were in a position to offer to lease selected stations from 
their owners and to give a supply in future on satisfac- 
tory terms, and the whole deal could provide a reasonable 
financial inducement to the owners, the situation would be 
different. Here, possibly, is a use for some part of any 
future surpluses which the Board might consider it could 
spare. Such a policy would need legislation, and financial 
reasons, if no other, would make it desirable for the Board 
to proceed gradually. 

The advantages that might be expected can be briefly 
set out. First, a fairly immediate improvement, of modest 
size, should be seen in the efficiency and economy of 
generation by raising the standard of less efficiently run 
stations. Secondly, a better and more organised develop- 
ment of generating technique in the future should result. 
Thirdly, some improvement might well be encouraged in 
the standard of distribution. At present, the outlook of the 
chief executives of many large undertakings is warped by 
the ownership of generating stations—fascinating instru- 
ments which tend to divert attention from the more 
prosaic, but no less important, problems of distribution. 
Furthermore, the ownership of generating plant has biased 
the selection of chief executives for large undertakings— 
particularly municipal undertakings. If a municipality 
owns a magnificent generating station which is a 
source of pride to the council, it is very likely to choose 
for the control of its undertaking a man whose principal 
abilities are in supervision and management of generating 
plant. Such a man is not likely to be the man best fitted 
for running a large commercial undertaking—and he may 
even not be the best type for devising the distribution 
system. If generating stations were handed over to the 
C.E.B. the chief executives of more large undertakings 
might be recruited on grounds of outstanding commercial 
ability and not necessarily on engineering qualifications. 
This suggestion for the use of some part of the anticipated 
surplus profits of the Board should be to the advantage of 
the supply industry. But it would not exclude the use of 
part of the surplus to benefit those smaller units in the 
supply industry, the Grid Tariff consumers. 


Conclusion 


This survey of the Central Electricity Board has shown 
how it originated, how it has functioned, and what its 
future may be. It demonstrates that the results achieved 
amply justify the boldness of the project. No great claim 
has yet been made that it has contributed tremendously 
to the achievement of what is, after all, its principal aim, 
namely a “cheap and abundant supply of electricity.” It 
has, however, already made a significant contribution to 
that object, and one that is certainly larger than is genet- 
ally realised. There is no doubt that in the future its con- 
tribution will be even greater. 
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Britain’s Exchange Clearings—I 


XCHANGE clearing, in its present accepted meaning, 
is a comparatively recent addition to the machinery 
of international trade. It sprang up in Central Europe 
in 1931, as a corollary of the foreign exchange restrictions 
introduced in that year, while in this country it was first 
put into application as recently as in 1936. Originally, 
exchange clearings were instituted by creditor countries, 
mainly as a coercive measure to ensure the payment of 
outstanding debts due to their nationals from countries 
operating exchange restrictions. This initial aim has, how- 
ever, gradually receded and the primary function has 
become the continuance and regulation of reciprocal trade, 
under conditions of exchange restrictions, by way of dis- 
pensing with the purchase and sale of foreign exchange. 

Britain’s first clearing a ent was that concluded 
with Spain, on January 2, 1936, followed in succession by 
the Anglo-Roumanian Agreement, signed on May 2, 1936, 
the Anglo-Turkish Agreement of September 2, 1936, and 
the Anglo-Italian Agreement, signed on November 6, 
1936. The Anglo-Spanish Clearing proved a short-lived 
one, as political developments compelled both parties to 
suspend it in December, 1936, since when it has not 
been resumed. The ining three clearings are still in 
operation, although all have been modified by supplemen- 
tary agreements. 

The Controller of the Clearing Offices issues regular 
monthly statements on the position of accounts, which are 
of great practical value for those trading with the coun- 
tries concerned, as they convey, along with specific infor- 
mation, a fair indication of the “ transfer risks ” connected 
with prospective deliveries. According to the statements 
issued on March 31, 1939, the total sums liquidated 
through the three clearings since their commencement 
appear as follows: — 


Trade Financial New 
Total arrears debts exports 
Roumania* .,, 9,831,579 1,616,602 2,140,100¢ 4,044,354 
HES 22,5 15,454,841 2,883,512 914,762 11,348,689 
Turkey ......... 2,679,617 £1,832,015 


* As from February, 1939, only the figures relating to the new 
agreement are published ; the above figures cover both agreements. 
T Including public debt service. 


In order to consider the true meaning of the available 
figures, it is necessary to relate these to the respective 
agreements. In the following the agreements will be exam- 
ined separately, in an order dictated by convenience. 

Anglo-Italian Clearing—Under the supplementary 
Agreement of March 18, 1938, the allocation of sterling 
deposits is as follows: — 

46 per cent. to Coal Sub-Account, in payment of coal 


exports. 
41 per cent. to Sub-Account “ D,” in payment of all other 
6-5 per cent. to Arrears Account “ A,” in payment of trade 


6-5 per cent. to Arrears Account “C,” in payment of 
financial debts. wr ' “en 


The agreement represents what may be called th - 
y be called the stan 

dard or orthodox type of exchange clearing. Except for 
= Separation of coal exports from other goods on the 

titish side, all exports and imports are treated globally 


and uniformly. The rate of conversion is the official rate 
of sterling on the Rome Bourse, at present fractionally 
under 89 lire. Study of the monthly statements shows that 
the pace of liquidation in respect of current exports has 
been a fairly steady one for some time now, exports of 
coal being settled in about 15 days, those of other goods 
in about five months from date of deposit in Rome. 

It must be added, however, that this relatively smooth 
working has been achieved only at the cost of a substantial 
contraction of British exports to Italy, which have had to 
be curtailed repeatedly. Actually, in the present position 
the initiative rests entirely with Italy, the extent of trade 
being determined by the value of Italian exports to this 
country, and these have been showing a falling tendency. 
It is apparent that at the prevailing “ official ” rate of con- 
version, the Italian currency is substantially overvalued in 
relation to sterling, a view that finds its confirmation also 
in the exchange discounts to which the various categories 
of lire are subjected in free markets. As a natural conse- 
quence, Italian exports tend to be diverted to countries 
whose currencies are equally overvalued, a point that will 
be enlarged on in a second article. 

While, therefore, regarded purely as a payments agree- 
ment, the Anglo-Italian Clearing may be said to be work- — 
ing adequately, its effect on the reciprocal trade of the two 
countries is decidedly a restrictive one. 

Anglo-Turkish Trade and Payments Agreement of 
September 2, 1936, modified by Supplementary Agree- 
ment of May 27, 1938, provided for sterling deposits 
effected in London to be allocated as follows: — 

Ordinary Trade Compensation Trade 

70 per cent. to Sub-Account | 10 per cent. to Sub-Account 
“A” in payment of out- “A” (see opposite). 
standing and current debts, | 30 per cent. to Sub-Account 
in chronological order. “'B” (see opposite). 

30 per cent. to Sub-Account | 60 per cent. to Compensation 
“ B,” at the free disposal of Account, in payment of new 
Central Bank of Turkey. exports, outside chronological 

order. (Also available for 
arrears.) 


In comparison with the Anglo-Italian Clearing, the 
Turkish Clearing presents two main structural differences. 
First, it allows 30 per cent. of the value of ordinary exports 
from Turkey to be released in free sterling, a not unusual 
practice in clearing agreements with economically weak 
countries. Secondly, it introduces the principle of compen- 
sation business, which does not imply, as often wrongly 
assumed, any direct barter of goods, but simply the pay- 
ment of a special premium by the Turkish importer to the 
exporter, encouraging thereby the exportation of certain 
specified categories of Turkish products. What happens 
at the British end is that the values of the two operations 
are set against each other, outside the ordinary clearing, 
thus enabling prompt payment for the British exporter 
concerned. In other words, compensation business under 
clearing creates a flow of reciprocal trade at a special, 
free-market rate of exchange, alongside the normal 
exchange of goods regulated through the ordinary clearing 
at “ official” rates. , 

The figures of the Anglo-Turkish Clearing provide no 
very encoutaging reading. A steady accumulation of de- 
posits in Turkey awaiting remittance has led to a sum of 
£1,790,000 standing unremitted on March 31, 1939. 
The figure compares with a total of £1,227,911 paid out 
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to British exporters through the ordinary clearing since 
its beginning and shows, moreover, an increase of £359,000 
over the corresponding figure a year ago. The explanation 
lies, again, chiefly in the “ official” rate of conversion, 
which is at present 590 piastres. Evidently, at this rate the 
Turkish currency is considerably over-valued, a fact for 
which nothing furnishes more convincing evidence than the 
premium paid (on sterling) in compensation trade, which is 
at present over 60 per cent. 

So long as this official rate is maintained in the opera- 
tion of the clearing, there seems little likelihood for improv- 
ing its present position. Recent indications point to a grow- 
ing portion of current trade being diverted to compensation 
channels, in itself quite a natural development. At the same 
time, the question of the amounts outstanding will have 
to be tackled sooner or later, as it seems hardly capable of 
solution within the framework of the existing agreement. 

The Anglo-Roumanian Clearing marks a third stage 
in the evolution of clearing agreements. Compensation 
trade was provided for in the first agreement, of 1936, on 
lines essentially similar to those described above. Following 
the good results achieved by the experiment, a further bold 
departure was made in the second agreement, signed on 
September 2, 1938, which extended the principle embodied 
by clearing compensation, i.e. the freeing of the exchange 
rate, to all classes of goods. Virtually the Anglo-Roumanian 
Clearing stands now midway between a clearing system and 
a free exchange regime. While control over the operations 
is being maintained on both sides, the rate of exchange is 
allowed to find its natural level. The allocation of sterling 

deposits is at present as follows: — 
Ordinary Trade 
40 per cent. to Special Account, 
in payment of public debts 
service, banking credits, out- 
standing debts, and Govern- 


Compensation Trade 
0-30 per cent. (according to 
product) at free disposal of 
Roumanian National Bank. 


ment purchases (A). 
40 per cent. to U.K. Goods | Balance in equal proportions : 
Account, in payment of any for payment of United King- 
goods of British origin (B). dom goods, listed on 
20 per cent. to U.K. General Schedule “B” (p), and 
Account, for financial pay- goods from any coun 
ments within the U.K. (C). 


try, 


listed on same Schedule (£). 


NEVITABLY, the first comment on the 1938 accounts 
of Imperial Chemical Industries must be to con- 
gratulate the directors on adding the essential complement 
of a consolidated income statement to the consolidated 
balance sheet which was first introduced last year. 
The market reputation of a great concern can only be 
strengthened when the directors are clearly at pains to 
give the fullest possible information to their shareholders, 
leaving less room for whispers of great profits hidden 
away or of dark losses concealed. 

The consolidated income statement, in fact, shows that 
the profit and loss account of I.C.I. itself has already 
been telling most of the story, so far as net profits and 
reserves are concerned—assuming, as is reasonable, 


Next Week’s Issue will include the 
FIFTH ANNUAL SURVEY 
of the position and prospects of 
UNIT TRUSTS 


published by The Economist 
The Survey will review the developments of 
the past year and will include articles on 


Growth of Sales 
we | Statutory Control of Unit Trusts 


‘The Survey will also contain a directory of all unit trusts formed 
in this country, and particulars of management companies. 
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In addition there is a special regime for oil exports 
allocating 50 per cent. to the Special Account, the balance 
to be used for approved payments of the oil companies. 

The Special Account, appearing in the monthly state. 
ments under separate headings according to its subdivision 
continues to be governed by the official rate on sterling, 
which is Lei 667. The four further categories of sterling, 
as shown above, are dealt in treely in the Roumanian 
market, the latest quotations being as follows: — 


Compensation rate for U.K. goods (D) ............... 15050 
Ordinary rate for U.K. goods (B)................cccceees 1,070 


As was only to be expected, the new system has given a 
considerable impetus to Roumanian exports to this country, 
In the first quarter of this year, these exports reached the 
value of £1,350,000 or more than treble the corresponding 
figure for last year and the clearing accounts have marked 
a commensurate expansion. 

On the other hand, the freeing of the exchange rate re- 
sulted in a remarkable, though not unnatural, develop- 
ment: the considerable discounts on the Roumanian 
currency have led to a slowing down of British exports, 
manifested in the accumulation of unused clearing balances 
at this end. On March 31, 1939, there stood to the credit 
of Roumanian banks an unused sum of about £400,000 in 
respect of British exports of the non-compensatory class 
alone, and while part of this sum is probably earmarked, 
payments being delayed only by details of procedure, this 
portion is likely to be more than offset by further sterling 
deposits on imports in transit or under clearance. 

Recent experience confirms that the prevailing exchange 
rates are prohibitive for a wide variety of British goods pre- 
viously sold in Roumania (mainly consumption goods) and 
while some automatic adjustment in the rates is bound to 
take place through the play of supply and demand, it is 
doubtful whether this can suffice to bridge the existing 
wide gaps. , 

Further consideration of some of the problems arising 
out of these Exchange Clearing Agreements will be given 
in a second article, 





that this year’s practice is typical of what has been normal 
in the past. The consolidated trading profits, less losses, 
of the group in 1938 amounted to £9,023,292, with a 
further £951,879 from associated (as distinct from 
subsidiary) companies, £321,135 from marketable and 
other securities, and £157,406 from property. Together 
with miscellaneous credits of £9,861, total income is 
£10,463,573. Since no comparison with earlier years is 
available, these income figures stand for the present as a 
statement of fact rather than as a record of movement ; 
but they are far from exhausting the interest of the 
imcome statement. The consolidated balance shect 
issued last year had already revealed the relatively small 
size of the fixed loans and debentures of the group. But 
the consolidated income statement shows the yet more 
striking fact that net debenture and loan interest, at 
£203,321, absorbs rather under 2 per cent. of the total 
available revenue. Sundry charges, of which the most 
important are {2,088,682 for obsolescence and deprecia- 
tion (to which I.C.I. contributes £1,500,000), £514,438 
for taxation, and £276,021 for miscellaneous expenditure, 
including A.R.P., reduce net consolidated income to 
£7,281,742, from which there is deducted a further 
£220,451 for dividends to outside shareholders and profits 
retained by subisidiary companies, before arriving at the 
figure of £7,061,291, which is the profit shown in the profit 
and loss account of the parent concern. : 
From that point onwards full comparison with earlicr 
years becomes possible. The long-term movement of profits 
(which is shown in the accompanying chart) is considered in 
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greater detail below, but it can be said at once that, for a 
year of trade recession, the 1938 results are satisfactory. 

They are compared with those of 1936 and 1937 in the 
following table: — 


ee 1937 19338 
£ 
Earned for pref. .....+0+6 7,203,329* 7,510,707*  7,061,291* 
Ordinary Stock— 
Earned ..ercrcecssocseses 5,612,315 5,847,195 5,395,210 
Paid ....ccssssscoansncees 3,935,913 4,284,158 4,032,149 
Earned Yo esesescvesee 12-4 12:5 11-6 
Paid %j.-idsidicedidabooel 8 8} 8 
Free reserveS ...ssesseeee 1,500,000 1,500,000 1,125,000 
Carried forward ......++ 665,142 556,179 621,245 


* After provision to Central Obsolescence and Depreciation 
Fund : 1936, £1,000,000 ; 1937, £1,500,000 ; 1938, £1,500,000 


Apart from the appropriations from the year’s profit, 
there are, as usual, several transfers from reserve to 
write down asset values. Shares, debentures and advances 
in subsidiary companies are written down by £231,818 
from Capital Reserve, which also contributes £53,182 
against shares and debentures in associated companies. 
From Central Depreciation and Obsolescence Fund as 
much as £1,475,000 is applied in writing down interests 
in subsidiaries. The net effect is to leave shares and 
debentures in subsidiaries virtually unchanged at 
£76,710,937, against £76,697,315. Evidently the board 
intends to continue to write down the valuation of shares 
in subsidiaries over a considerable period. In the last 
three years no less than £9,790,959 has been transferred 
for this purpose from reserves, to which £6,165,959 was 
contributed by the Capital and General Reserves and 
£3,625,000 by the Central Obsolescence and Depreciation 
Fund. Writing down of assets on this scale must mani- 
festly imply that the directors consider that subsidiaries 
should be valued at lower figures in the parent company’s 
books. But it need not mean that there has been any 
previous inflation of values. When a large group is 
formed, its subsequent organisation into a single and 
more efficient whole may mean that the very arrangements 
introduced to improve efficiency will make some plant 
redundant, while other quite serviceable plant may be 
modified or changed to conform with the new production 
scheme. Cases of this kind would no doubt account for 
the transfer from Central Obsolescence and Depreciation 
Fund. The amounts written off out of Capital and General 
Reserve might be applied for other reasons ; but much 
the greatest part of £6,165,959 so employed in the last 
three years originated in the surplus of £5,434,141 when 
the company’s capital was reduced in 1936. It is reason- 
able to conclude, therefore, that this policy of transfers 
from reserve does not spring from doubts in the board’s 
mind ing the values at which assets are carried, 
but is rather a normal process implicit in its continued 
task of consolidating and strengthening the group. 
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But perhaps the most interesting movements of the 
year are to be found in the balance sheet. For illustrative 
purposes, the parent company’s own balance sheet is 
preferable, since it provides comparisons over a longer 
period than the consolidated balance sheet (which is, 
however, summarised in the table below). Cash has risen 
from {1,684,630 at December 31, 1937 (when there were no 
Government securities to supplement it) to £3,999,767, 
plus £1,000,269 of Government securities at Decem- 
ber 31, 1938. The improvement is due partly to the pro- 
ceeds of 500,000 preference shares in African Explosives 
and Industries, Ltd., sold on the London market last July, 
partly to a decrease in sundry debtors, but mainly to a fall 
of £1,259,535 in marketable and other investments 
“ arising from the sale of certain holdings.” 

That is a move to be heartily welcomed. Again, it is 
reassuring that market and computed values of the present 
portfolio show a surplus over book values, compared with 
a depreciation of £324,066 at the end of 1937. Rightly 
or wrongly, the market has often been ready to listen to 
rumours, however unreasonable, of large losses on these 
marketable securities whenever sudden falls occurred on 
Wall Street. More important, the relatively small cash 
holding of the company has in the past been an undeniable 
weakness in the balance sheet. In the parent company’s 
account, cash stood at over £4,000,000 in 1931; and 
in 1932 and 1933 cash and Government securities 
amounted, roundly, to £7,000,000 and £8,000,000. But 
more recently the cash holding has been reduced to be- 
tween {1,000,000 and £2,000,000, unsupported by Govern- 
ment securities. However well marketable shares may turn 
out as a trade investment over a long period, there can be 
no doubt that cash and Government securities are normally 
preferable for a great concern in a developing industry, 
which may at any time have to embark on large-scale 
capital expenditures. Normal depreciation and reserve 
allocations would, of course, provide some millions of cash 
out of profits which might suffice to finance capital 
expenditures in an ordinary year—though last year, 
when no major development was undertaken, saw capital 
expenditures of as much as £3,014,000. Manifestly a 
great concern should have ample cash resources beyond 
its ploughed-back earnings, and the strengthened cash 
position in the latest balance sheet represents a marked 
improvement. 

Taking a wider survey of the company’s progress than 
is offered by detailed study of the year’s accounts, the 
movement of profits during the past decade must be 
considered satisfactory, even though the unfructified 
earnings originally represented by the deferred shares 
have not come up to expectations. In the table overleaf 
the Board of Trade Index of Production for the chemical 
and allied trades is compared with an index of I.C.I. net 
profits, first on the base of 1930 = 100, and then on the 
base 1935 = 100. 





CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET ANALYSIS (in £000’s) 
Imperial Chemical Industries and subsidiary companies 




















Dec. 31; Dec. 31, 
1937 1938 

a ecient eae ace 2,693 5,766 
Marketable and other investments ......... 6,914 6,754 
nie I ees 35,607 37,065 
ditors, loans, charges, OO cea cae 12,063 12,870 
Tad caved Walled i 15,761 16,316 
nie Viguid assets .....cccccccececcecceees 19,846 20,749 
and buildings ..... bibiiiksmeukddendees 23,857 24,037 
Plant and MACHINETY .........cesceeessceeceeees 32/399 33,474 
Ships, I ae samen 1,226 1,242 
Shares and debentures in associated 7,436 7,091 
Patents, mineral rights and goodwill ...... 15,699 15,727 
Total Fixed Assets ..........ccccssssesecseees 80,617 81,571 
Obsolescence and depreciation ........... . 5,035 5,683 
Minority interests eeeee Peeeeeeeeesseeseeseee eecece 2,335 3,427 
93,210 

my 92,493 92 
Debs. and secured loans of subsidiaries 5,889 5,725 
Pref. stock (1.C.1.) ...cccccesessessecesceseeceees 23,801  _ 23,801 
Net equity Peeeeececs Seeesesesesecesseoseseseeees 62,803 __ 63,684 


LC. ordinary stock Seer eeceoereseseseooaseeeee 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES’ PROFITS 1929-38 
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1930 = 100 1935 = 100 
Chemical and LCI. Chemical and I1.C.I, 
Allied Trades Net Allied Trades Net 
Production Profits Production Profits 

100 100 — 


1930 ......0c000 “- 
1931 ....ecsecee 95-9 76 _ oe 
3932 ..cccccccece 98-8 106 _ —_ 
3933 ....ccccccee 101-7 134 _ — 
BOF .....cccccece 104-6 142 —_ wwe 
3935 .....cccccee 110-6 150 100 100 
BOSS ccnscccesece 115-4 161 104 107 
BOST ..cerscovece 124-5 168 113 112 
BED cnsecsnvicve 118-1 158 107 105 


The movement of the two series of indices is instructive. 
The first series shows that after the setback due to the 
great depression, 1.C.I. profits forged ahead much faster 
than production. By 1935, production was 10 per cent. 
higher than in 1930, but profits were 50 per cent. higher 
as a result, no doubt, of improved earning power resulting 
from reorganisation. But since 1935, as the second series 
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shows, the movement of profits has been closely parallel 
with the movement of production, which suggests 
partly that most of the fruits of reorganisation are now 

athered, and partly that the directors have adhered to 

eir declared policy to regard the group as a respon- 
sible national institution already earning a fair return on 
capital, and to pass on most of the benefits of improved 
efficiency to customers. 

From the investors’ point of view, I.C.I. ordinary stock 
emerges from this year’s accounts, and over a longer 
period, as a sound industrial holding. The war equity of 
the group is almost certainly smaller than the public 
sometimes assumes. Indeed, some fall in profits might 
occur during a war, though any fear of a collapse in 
earnings can be ruled out. 

At the current price of 29s. 103d. the ordinary stock 
yields {5 7s. 6d. per cent., a reasonable, if unexciting, 
return for an essentially stable industrial equity. 


Finance and Banking 


The Collapse in Discount Rates.—Much of the 
substance has already departed from the widespread criti- 
cism of the authorities for their alleged new “ dear-money ” 
policy. This week the position in the short-loan market has 
eased appreciably, and there has been something approach- 
ing a collapse in discount rates—the three months’ Trea- 
sury bill rate having fallen from 1} to g per cent. The 
turn of the month marked the turn of this credit tide. A 
further expansion of £6,376,000 in the note circulation 
was fully neutralised in its effect on bank cash by the 
appropriate increase in securities held by the Banking 
Department. On the other hand, the authorities allowed 
the May Ist dividend disbursements to have their full 
effect on the cash position, and thus the latest Bank return 
shows a decrease of {16,468,000 in public deposits and a 
corresponding increase of {16,789,000 in bankers’ deposits. 
With their cash positions thus fortified, the clearing banks 
from the beginning of this week re-entered the market as 
buyers of bills. It was their competitive bidding for June 
and July maturities which provided the factor immediately 
responsible for the decline in bill rates. By Thursday the 
clearing banks, in order to satisfy their requirements of 
July bills, had been forced to reduce their buying rate to 
% per cent. The money position has eased correspondingly. 
By Wednesday all clearing banks had brought back their 
rate for old loans against bills to 4 per cent., and by 
Thursday it was becoming more and more difficult to 
obtain } per cent. for any bill money. The substantial sales 
of July maturities to the banks have liberated a correspond- 
ing amount of money, and the demand for fresh loans 
against bills has virtually disappeared for the time being. 


* * * 


Japanese Currency Manceuvres.—By all accounts 
the yuan, which is the new currency introduced by the 
Japanese in Northern China, is experiencing very heavy 
weather. Its complete introduction was to have been 
effected by March 10th, but it was subsequently decided 
to postpone the full plan until April 10th, and even now 
it is not completely in force. The Chinese themselves will 
have little or nothing to do with it, while the foreign 
banks regard it as inconvertible, and so are segregating 
it in special accounts, virtually on a clearing basis. 
Meanwhile it is only quoted at a discount of 30 per cent. 
compared with the Chinese dollar (instead of the hoped-for 
premium equal to that of the Japanese yen), and thanks 
to the sterling and dollar credits granted last year, the 
Chinese dollar has recently been very stable at about 
83d. It is true that remittances abroad are not always 
easy to arrange, but in the main the dollar is functioning 
successfully as the medium for financing China’s external 
trade. The Japanese have recently drawn up regulations 
for the formation of a Reserve Bank at Nanking and the 





introduction of their own currency in Central China, 
and it is clear that they wish to get into their own hands 
all the foreign exchange emanating from Central China’s 
export trade. The |new regulations, however, have not 
yet been promulgated, and recent reports suggest that 
the Japanese will move very slowly and cautiously. 
Their chief weapon is the hold they now have over the 
customs, while they may also make the reopening of the 
Yangtse conditional upon the acceptance of the new 
currency by both Chinese and foreign traders and bankers. 
On the other hand, their experience in North China is 
not encouraging, and, of course, any attempt to enforce 
a new currency or to obtain a monopoly of the proceeds 
of China’s export trade would be bitterly resented in both 
Chinese and foreign commercial circles. These considera- 
tions may suggest to the Japanese the need for extreme 
caution, and no definite move has been made as yet, 
beyond the drawing up of the regulations. Meanwhile 
the Chinese dollar remains a stable currency, well able 
to finance such trade as is possible to-day. 


* * * 


A “Bear Squeeze” in Belgas.—The feature of 
the foreign exchange market during the past week has been 
the appreciation of the belga to a point well beyond that at 
which it began to pay to send gold from London to 
Brussels. The rush to buy belgas which, in little more 
than a week, has sent the rate from 27.85 to 27.50 to the 
£ has been caused largely by bears of the currency who 
have hurried to cover following the disappointment of their 
hopes of an early devaluation. The Belgian authorities 
have made the most of the opportunity given to them to 
teach the speculators a sharp lesson. The exceptional tight- 
ness of the credit position in Belgium has made it virtu- 
ally impossible for the bears to borrow the belgas they 
had sold forward. They have therefore been forced to go 
to the spot market for their covering operations, and here 
the National Bank has for the time being had the whip 
hand and has been able to impose its own terms. Specu- 
lators against the belga had perhaps based their operations 
on the assumption that their losses were limited by the 
cost of sending gold from London to Brussels, basing their 
reasoning on the statutory obligation placed on the National 
Bank to buy gold at 6,615.46 belgas per kilo fine. They 
had not reckoned, however, on the fact that an import 
licence has to be obtained for importing gold into Belgium 
or had assumed that this licence would be granted auto- 
matically, as had been the case in the past. It 
the immediate purpose of the Belgian authorities not to 

t such licences and therefore no gold has gone from 
to Brussels, though on paper the profit to be 
made on such arbitrage would have yielded up to 1s. per 
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ounce of gold. As the Belgian National Bank is at present 
engaged in transferring the bulk of its gold reserve from 
Brussels to London and New York, it does not wish to 
receive gold in Brussels, but prefers to acquire the foreign 
exchange with which, if it so wishes, it can obtain gold 
on much better terms in foreign centres. This not only 
serves its own immediate purpose of shifting the Belgian 
gold reserve abroad. It also castigates the belga bear more 
severely than if his losses had been limited by the gold 


point from London. 


* * 


British Banks and Dollar Accounts.—Many Conti- 
nental owners of refugee funds find it difficult to make 
up their minds whether they prefer to keep their money 
in London or in New York. Some of them, being desirous 
of eating their cake and having it, have opened dollar 
accounts with London banks. Most London bankers receive 
such accounts without much enthusiasm, for it is almost 
impossible nowadays to earn money on dollar balances. 


MONEY MARKET 


Foreign Exchanges 


THE immediate reaction to Hitler’s 
speech in the foreign'exchange market 
was favourable, and while Swiss francs, 
guilders and French francs were strong 
in terms of sterling, the pound itself 
appreciated against the dollar. On 
Saturday, however, its effect seemed to 
be wearing off, and sterling showed a 
slightly weaker tendency, the sterling- 
dollar rate again being pegged at 4.68%. 
On Tuesday, for the first time for some 
weeks, there was a noticeable improve- 
ment in the undertone; buying orders 
for sterling were received from several 
centres, which sent the rate up to 4.68%, 
although it closed a little lower at 
4.6832. The better tendency, however, 
was not maintained, for the following 
day, after a firm opening, it relapsed to 
4.684, at which level it was held by the 
Control. On Thursday there was little 
change. The forward premiums con- 
tracted on Tuesday to ttc. for one 
month and 24c. for three months; on 
Thursday the three months’ premium 
was only 2-1$3c., as a result partly of 
official operations in the forward mar- 
ket. Swiss francs have also not main- 
tained the improvement shown after 
Hitler’s speech, when they fell to 
20.824, and have since risen to 20.854- 
63. Guilders, which benefited at the 
end of last week from the repayment 
of a Dutch credit to France, have since 
relapsed, and on Thursday were quoted 
at 8.783 fl., against 8.75 fi. last Satur- 
day, although they recovered in the 
late afternoon to 8.77§-% fl. Registered 
marks were weak on Thursday, and 
— offered at a discount of 65 per 
nt. 


* 
The Bank Return 


THERE has been another big rise this 
week in the note circulation, which is 
now at its highest level of the year and 
1s £4 millions above the Easter peak. 
The corresponding Bank return of last 
year also showed a rise; but it only 
amounted to £1.2 millions, so that the 
increase this year of £6.4 millions, 
taken in conjunction with last week’s 
rise of £4.1 millions, must be put down 
to precautionary measures against inter- 
fe tual events, hoarding and, possibly, 
© bigger purchasing power as a result 
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American banks allow no interest on sight deposits, and 
at present it would not pay to employ such funds in swap 
transactions. The London banks, in order to be compen- 
sated for their trouble, have to charge a commission on 
dollar accounts, or alternatively they stipulate that owners 
of such accounts must also keep a sterling account with 
them, with a minimum balance. The dollar deposits are 
kept in the name of the London bank, but the foreign 
customer is informed with which American bank his funds 


are kept, and the London bank disclaims liability in case 
of the insolvency of the American bank in question. This 
arrangement was initiated in 1931, when there was a 
danger of losses through bank failures; at present the con- 


of the Government’s heavy armament 
expenditure. It is noteworthy that the 
level of the note circulation this week 
is not only £5 millions higher than a 
year ago, but is as much as £20.3 
millions higher than in 1937, when it 
was expanding under the influence of 
the Coronation. The gold in the Issue 
Department has been valued at 148s. 5d. 
per fine ounce, compared with 148s. 6d., 
and as the value of the total gold hold- 
ing is unchanged, there must have been 
a transfer of gold to the Bank from the 
Exchange Account. In the Banking 
Department the most interesting feature 
is the rise of £16.8 millions in bankers’ 
deposits, which easily explains the 
relieved conditions in the money 
market. The bigger note circulation has 
not been allowed to affect bankers’ 
deposits, for it has been offset by an 

May 4, Apr. 19, Apr.26, May 3, 

1938 1939 1939 1939 

£mil. {mil {mil £ mil. 

seianedata 326:4 226-2 226:2 226-2 


Gold 
Value per oz. fine... 85s. 148s.6d, 148s. 6d.148s.54. 

Notes in circula- 

on guibaaiiens 490°5 485-0 489-1 495°5 
oe béiae 36:7 42:2 38:0 31:5 
Public ‘nit 10:'7 22:1 27-71) 10°5 
Bankers’ Deps. 117-5 96-5 91:4 108-2 
Other Deps. ... 36:0 38:8 37:6 37-0 
Govt. Secs. .... 117°8 102-0 107-2 111: 
Discounts & Ad- 

vances ...... 8-2 6:7 6:2 8-2 
Other Secs. ... 19-3 24:2 22:3 21:9 
Proportion ...... 22:3% 26°7%24:3% 20:1% 


increase of £4.7 millions in Government 
securities and of £2 millions in dis- 
counts and advances, so that the sharp 
drop of £16.6 millions in public 
deposits, which is mainly, but not en- 
tirely, accounted for by the heavy divi- 
dend disbursements on May Ist, has 
had its fullest possible effect on the 
banks’ cash. 
* 


The Money Market 


THE return to more normal conditions 
in the money market is discussed in a 
Finance Note. It was preceded by a 
further fall in the average rate of allot- 
ment at last Friday's Treasury Bill 
tender to £1 4s. 3.67d. per cent., in 
spite of a decline in the total amount 
applied for from £66 millions to £63.5 
millions, The market syndicate, as a 
result of the smaller applications, 
obtained a 31 per cent. allotment, 
against 26 per cent. in the previous 





dition is a sheer matter of form, since the funds are usually 
kept with first-class New York banks. Most London banks 
also stipulate that the owners of the dollar balances are 
not entitled to draw dollar cheques. They also refuse to 
issue dollar cheques at the request of the owners of dollar 
deposits who can only dispose of their funds by means of 
mail transfer. In many instances the London banks prefer 
to introduce their client to an American bank branch in 
London rather than open a dollar account for him. 


NOTES 


week; but its allotment was small 
enough to make market houses unwill- 


May 5, Apr. 29, May 4, 
1938 1939 1939 
a ) 


Ye “te 
Bank Rate ..... secs 2° , 2 
Deposit Rate ... 2 1 1 
— Loan Rates : ‘ P . a 
learing Banks ......... o-1* Ip-1lg Ip 
Othe#s ......ssereecseereees lp-5g 0 7g-1 34-73 
oe Reis 1 15 1 
reasury bills ......... 2 16 113 
Three months’ 
nae 1739-916 1516 1-Llig 


* Viz. lp per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other appqoves bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. for loans i 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt ed stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 


ing sellers to the banks except at lower 
rates, and there is a tendency to hold 
bills in anticipation of a further fall. 


*” 


The Bullion Market 


THE turnover in the gold market has 
dwindled to very small proportions, 
amounting on Saturday to only 
£42,000. Sales from Continental 
hoards are nowadays always restricted 
when the international situation appears 
a little easier; but as offerings from 
these quarters—even though sometimes 
small—have been continuous in the last 
few months, while hoarding demand 
has been negligible in the same period, 
supplies in the hands of hoarders must 
have been reduced considerably. It is 


Silver 
price per oz. 
tandard 






é 2014 | 20 

* Above or below American shipping Parity. This 
week’s calculations are based on a “ temporary 
parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as 1s. 3d. 








cent. 
At ain, 
New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 


significant, too, that the revival of 
political uneasiness on Wednesday, 
which affected the* foreign exchange 
market, did not induce any noticeable 
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increase in Continental resales; for part 
of the larger turnover, both on that day 
and on Thursday, was accounted for by 
official offerings. The stronger ten- 
dency in the dollar, and the absence of 
any premium, encouraged arbitrage 


Motor Union Insurance.—This 
company, controlled by the Royal Ex- 
change, transacts a large motor insur- 
ance business, whose results are in- 
cluded in the accident branch. Accident 
premiums were slightly smaller at 
£1,552,000, and the underwriting re- 
sults were definitely satisfactory for this 
class of business. Fire premiums in- 
creased from £195,000 to £201,000. 
The results of the last two years are 


- given below: — 











19 1938 

fit % of Profit % of 

£ Premiums £ Premiums 

Ne -scereuihlinansniil 27,914 14°3 30,337 15-1 

AGRI ccnnepacenent 114,709 7-3 139,170 9-0 
‘ 142,623 169,507 

Charges to roht 

and loss..... . anaes 90,028 80,897 
52,595 88,610 

Assets total £3,090,000 and aggre- 

gate market values of securities 


£2,485,000, compared with book values 
of £2,396,000. The investment reserve 
stands at £254,000 and general reserve 
fund at £768,000, to which the direc- 
tors propose to allocate £116,000 from 
profit and loss. The 37 per cent. divi- 
dend costs £54,000, compared with 
available interest earnings of £81,000. 


* 


Law Union and Rock Insurance, 
New sums assured in 1938 increased 
further from £2,606,000 to the record 
figure of £2,811,000. In addition, sums 
assured under staff life assurance and 
pension schemes amounted to £295,000 
and deferred annuities to £68,000 per 
annum. Death claims increased from 
£453,000 to £529,000, but surrenders 
fell from £121,000 to £99,000. The net 
rate of interest on the life assurance 
fund was £3 lls. 7d. per cent., against 
£3 13s. 6d. per cent. Although mainly 
concerned with life assurance, this 
company, which is a subsidiary of the 
London and Lancashire, also transacts 
fire and accident business. Fire 
premiums last year fell from £441,000 
to £429,000, and accident premium in- 
come increased from £260,000 to 
£265,000. The results of the last two 
years are given below: — 

1937 1938 
Profit % of Profit % of 














‘ £ Premiwns £ Premiums 
AD: paiestncovieene 17,078... 3 as 
teers 85,2 19-3 74,188 17-3 
Accident & general 4,794 1-8 17,214 6:5 

107,108 108,480 
Charges to profit 
and loss ......... 39,671 38,644 
67,437 69,836 
Assets total £14,210,000, against 


£14,076,000. Of the life assets aggre- 
gating £11,859,000, loans increased 
from £3,267,000 to £3,637,000, while 
British Government securities fell from 
£3,194,000 to £3,016,000. Debenture 
stocks rose by £88,000 to £1,229,000, 
and preference stocks also showed a 
moderate increase. The dividend is 
again 16s. per share and costs £130,000, 
compared with available interest earn- 


‘ings of £45,000. The profit and loss 


balance shows a further reduction from 
£16,700 to £1,500. 
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demand which on Tuesday had to be 
supplemented by official buying in 
order to absorb the very small offerings; 
and on Thursday arbitrageurs only 
obtained about 60 per cent. of their 
requirements. 


INSURANCE NOTES 


London and Lancashire Insur- 
ance.— Total premium (excluding 
premiums in the life department, which 
is administered by the Law Union and 
Rock) increased by £20,000 to 
£6,753,000. Underwriting results for 
the last two years are given below: — 


1937 1938 
Profit % of Profit % of 


emiums £ ‘emiums 
Ne -  iiinaniacinae 366,720 13-2 324,194 11-8 
i 4:0 43,827 1:7 


Accident & gen’l. 100,629 
Marine 35,852 


2-5 66,236 46 











nnatdipannanvnat 17,078 17,078 
Capital redemption 1,060 1,335 
521,339 452,670 

es to profit 
1088 ......05+ 227,486 197,533 
293,853 255,137 


The departmental reserves are very 
strong, and amount to £3,502,000, 
£2,023,000 and £1,575,000 in the fire, 
accident and marine departments 
respectively, equivalent to 127 per 
cent., 78 per cent. and 110 per cent. of 
the 1938 premium incomes. Total assets 
in the consolidated balance sheet, 
excluding life assets, amount to 
£18,289,000, and general reserve stands 
at £2 millions. The profit and loss 
balance is increased from £2,680,000 to 
£2,880,000. The 50 per cent. dividend 
costs £537,000, compared with avail- 
able interest earnings of £481,000. 


* 


Legal and General Assurance.— 
In 1938 the Legal and General issued 
13,621 mew policies for ordinary 
business for a total net sum of 
£7,294,000, compared with 12,658 
policies for £7,267,000 in 1937, and 
7,892 decreasing term and group assur- 
ance policies for £9,271,000 compared 
with 8,424 policies for £11,282,000 in 
the previous year. The sum received as 
consideration for immediate annuities 
fell from £1,648,000 to £1,159,000. 
Ordinary deferred annuity contracts, 
representing future payments of 
£108,000 per annum, were issued, com- 
pared with £117,000 per annum, and 
group pensions amounting to 
£1,789,000 were issued against 
£2,097,000 in 1937. The somewhat pro- 
nounced fall in group business, of 
which the Legal and General is well 
known as a pioneer, doubtless reflects 
the uncertainty of the times and is not 
due to diminution in the scope for this 
type of protection. In addition, new 
sinking fund policies assured £1,224,000 
compared with £1,518,000. The net rate 
of interest on the life assurance and 
annuity fund fell from £4 6s. 7d. per 
cent. to £4 2s. 8d. per cent, Death 
claims increased from £858,000 to 
£972,000, but maturities showed a very 

decrease from £1,446,000 to 
£689,000. Fire premiums increased 
from £338,000 to £365,000 and under- 
writing profits were satisfactory at 14.6 
per cent. of the premium income; acci- 
dent premium income was maintained 
at £207,000 and a satisfactory profit of 
£20,000 was secured. Total assets 
increased from  £42,735,000 to 
£47,015,000. Loans and mortgages, in- 
cluding deposits at interest, increased 
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Silver has shown one or two fairly 
sharp rises, though the higher prices 
have not been fully maintained. Buying 
has not been large, but has been fairly 
— while supplies have been very 


from £14,927,000 to £16,432,000, while 
deposits on loan showed a large increase 
at £2,368,000 against £969,000. British 
Government securities amounted to 
£7,158,000 compared with £5,850,000, 
but Colonial and foreign government 
securities showed little change at 
£1,777,000. Debenture and preference 
stocks at £3,956,000 and £2,211,000, 
compared with £3,263,000 and 
£1,954,000, respectively, but ordinary 
shares showed a decrease from 
£4,343,000 to £4,080,000. Reversions 
and life interests, a form of investment 
which has been cultivated to a special 
degree by the Legal and General, 
showed some increase at £4,702,000. 
The dividend is repeated at 40 per 
cent., free of tax, and costs £100,000; 
in addition a bonus of £12,500, free of 
tax, as in 1937, has been declared. In- 
terest earnings are available to the extent 
of £80,000 to meet these disbursements, 


* 


London and Provincial Marine 
and General.—This Company was 
acquired by the Yorkshire Insurance 
Company in 1913, and since the war it 
has transacted fire and accident busi- 
ness, the premium income from which 
is approximately equal to that from 
marine insurance. As a rule substantial 
transfers have been made from the 
marine account to profit and loss, but 
in 1938 no transfer has been made; 
the marine fund, however, increased 
during the year from £194,000 to 
£211,000 and now amounts to 180 per 
cent. of the 1938 premium income. 
Fire and accident premiums amounted 
to £113,000 against £116,000. The re- 
sults of the past two years are given 
below : — 


1937 1938 
Profit % of Profit % of 
Premi £ uae 








£ ‘emiums 
Fire & accident 7,307 6:3 9,025 8 
Marine ......... 15,000 12:3 ani 
9,025 
Charges to profit 
and loss ...... 14,330 26,761 
7,977 Dr.17,736 


Total assets amount to £1,582,000. In- 
vestment and other reserve funds aggre- 
gate £700,000 and the profit and loss 
balance, after paying the 10 per cent. 
free of tax dividend on paid-up capital 
of £300,000, is £148,000. Interest earn- 
ings amount to £45,000. 


* 


British and Foreign Marine In- 
surance.— This Liverpool marine com- 
pany, owned by the Royal, has a record 
of consistently successful underwriting. 
Last year, however, the 1937 account 
was closed with a loss of £37,600, equi- 
valent to 8 per cent. of the premiums of 
that year. Marine premiums last year 
amounted to £512,000, of which 27.7 
per cent. was absorbed by first-year 
claims, compared with £470,000 (32.5 
per cent.) in 1937. There is a small fire 
(reinsurance) account, for which 
premium income last year amounted to 
£24,000, and underwriting profit to 
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Investment 


The Fall Checked ?—Investors might be pardoned 
for supposing that the markets had lost all power of 
recovery. This week’s rally provides a partial assurance 
that recovery possibilities have not fallen into complete 
atrophy. In view of the building up of a formidable tech- 
nical position, markets were due to respond to the first 
inkling of better news. And this week—at least, for the 
first part of the week—the news from Europe’s storm 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS 


(July 1, 1935 = 100) 


British : Financial News Index of 30 Ordinary Shares. 
American: Standard Statistics Index of 50 Common Stocks. 








centres has seemed better. The turn of British foreign 
policy appeared to be bearing some fruit, for although 
Herr Hitler complained a week ago about encirclement his 
speech slammed no doors, and may have tempted the more 
adventurous investor into feeling that a political respite 
was at hand. Whether this respite will be shorter in view 
of the departure of M. Litvinov from the Russian Foreign 
Ministry has yet to be seen. Viewed in relation to the 
movements of the past month, however, this week’s rally 
has still to be treated conditionally. It is soundly based, so 


far as home industrial equities are concerned, on two 
assumptions—first, that the political risk may now be dis- 
counted at a less extreme rate, and, secondly, that the 
exigencies of near-war finance will still leave an equity for 
Investors to enjoy. On the first assumption, no mortal 
would care to dogmatise; and, for the second, many 
observers regard the Budget only as an interim consolation 
for the market. In Wall Street, the Albanian crisis over the 
Easter week-end settled a point on which chart readers had 
been divided—that a bear market had been in operation 
since last November. Wall Street does not make light of 
Europe’s difficulties, and it is not receiving the expected 
assistance from the domestic industrial trend. 


* * * 


The Market and Foreign Investments.—If the 
Chancellor intended to clarify his desires regarding deal- 
ings in foreign securities, his answers to questions in the 
House of Commons this week failed to achieve their pur- 
pose. Piecing together the operative portions of Sir John 
Mellor’s question and the Chancellor’s reply, it appears that 
the latter can give no assurance that he does not propose 
to discourage transactions in foreign securities, where 
vendor and purchaser are both resident within the United 
Kingdom. This form of words also applies to the purchase 
abroad of securities of a British Dominion expressed in 
terms of the currency of that Dominion. Combining it with 
the information previously given, to which reference was 
made on page 261 of last week’s issue, it seems that (a) the 
Chancellor hopes that there will be no British purchases of 
foreign securities and (b) may propose to discourage trans- 
actions in foreign securities between British residents in 
the United Kingdom. In answer to a supplementary ques- 
tion, Sir John Simon made it clear that he had the problem 
of capital exports in mind. The relevance of transactions 
between resident British nationals to the exchange position 
and the subjection of this type of business to a sort of 
vicarious frown remains unexplained. It is not surprising, 
in view of the different interpretations of the Chancellor’s 


(rrr 


£2,700. Total assets amount to 


World Marine and General In- 


motor insurance, and the bulk of its 


£3,454,000, and apart from adequate 
departmental reserves, general and con- 
tingency reserves total £1,233,000. The 
dividend is maintained at 133 per cent. 
and costs £134,000, compared with 
interest earnings of £125,000. 


* 
Marine Insurance Company.— 


Following a substantial increase in 
Premium income in 1937 from 


£592,000 to £722,000, a further expan- 
sion to £743,000 occurred last year. 
First year claims and expenses ac- 
counted for 33 per cent. of the 1938 





surance .—The premium income of this 
company, which belongs to the 
“Northern” Group, was somewhat 
smaller than in 1937. Fire and accident 
premiums fell from £124,000 to 
£113,000 and marine premiums from 
£135,000 to £129,000. The results of 
the last two years are given below: — 





1937 1938 
Amount % of Amount % of 
of Pre- of Pre- 
_ miums — miums 
ccident 7,007 5,324 4:7 
ete segumneees 5,000 11-1 10,000 7:7 
22,007 15,324 
Less : Items sons 
anus athenien 3,363 10,500 


Net trading surplus 18,644 


Total assets show little change at 
£993,000, of which Stock Exchange 
securities account for £854,000, a sum 
less than the aggregate market value on 
December 31, 1938. There is a general 
reserve of £300,000. The dividend is 
again 40 per cent., free of tax, and costs 
£40,000 compared with net interest 
earnings of £27,700. 


* 


Car and General Insurance.— 
This company is interested chiefly in 


accident premiums is derived from this 
source. These premiums increased by 10 
per cent. last year to £1,506,000, and 
underwriting profits were satisfactory. 
Fire premiums were slightly smaller at 
£98,000, compared with £101,000. 
Marine premiums fell from £73,000 to 
£61,000, and the results were unsatis- 
factory; £32,500 has been transferred 
from profit and loss to strengthen the 
marine fund. The underwriting results 
of the last two years are given below: — 











1937 1938 
Profit %of Profit % of 
£ emiums £ Premiwns 
TD. cacacecnceenoes 15,597 15:4 19,673 20-1 
General accident 76,668 5:6 88,272 5:9 
92,26 107,945 
to pro: 
a 78,351 70,921 
13,914 37,024 


Assets total £2,317,000, of which Stock 
Exchange securities account for 
£1,658,000, against an aggregate mar- 
ket value on December 3ist of 
£1,784,000. Investment reserve fund 
stands at £36,000 and general reserve 
at £560,000, to which £17,000 will be | 
allocated from the profit and loss 
balance. The Car and General is a sub- 
sidiary of the Royal Exchange, and the 
dividend, maintained at 50 per cent., 
costs £38,000, compared with available 
interest earnings of £51,000. 
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suggestions, that a varying degree of effect is being given 
to them in the sections of the city concerned. Certain lead- 
ing jobbers in the “ House” have removed American securi- 
ties from their investment lists. Brokers have ceased to 
recommend such purchases. But practice is by no means 
uniform and the view has, indeed, been propounded that 
the whole matter remains a question for the individual in- 
vestor and that it is for professional dealers to facilitate 
the orders which they may receive. In some non-profes- 
sional quarters there is a tendency to minimise the practical 
difficulties of understanding and giving effect to the Chan- 
cellor’s intimation. Apparently, it is not realised that pre- 
cise limitation on the lines which seem to be suggested 
would virtually close the London market in international 
securities, leaving the outside market still functioning. 
When the requests restricting exchange dealings came into 
operation a set of precise instructions was issued to the 
financial institutions affected. A similar step to ensure the 
correct and general implementation of the wishes of the 
Treasury regarding foreign security transactions would be 
widely appreciated. 


* * * 


Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act.—On Fri- 
day last week the “ Sharepushing ” Bill received the Royal 
Assent, after a chequered legislative career. In many 
respects the Bodkin Committee would find it difficult to 
recognise the Statute which has emerged from their 
deliberations two years ago. Section 12 of the Act has 
taken immediate force. In future, misleading, false or 
deceptive statements, promises or forecasts, whether made 
consciously or recklessly, in connection with inducements 
to acquire securities, property, or speculative interests in 
commodities, may be visited with a maximum penalty of 
seven years’ penal servitude. The provisions of the Act 
which regulate the business of dealing in securities do not 
come into force until the Board of Trade appoints a day. 
After this date no person will be allowed to carry on, or 
purport to carry on, the business of dealing in securities 
unless he is licensed by the Board of Trade, or is a member 
of a recognised Stock Exchange or association of dealers, 
or exempted by the Board of Trade. The new status of 
unit trusts, which was introduced into the Bill at a late 
stage, has been reviewed in recent issues of The Economist. 
Financial journals have reason to respect the provisions 
of Section 12, and bona fide security-dealing organisations 
may well feel that the net has been spread very wide to 
catch the small sharks which prey in financial waters. The 
virtues of the Act will be measured by its success in heal- 
ing a financial sore without hampering the pursuit of 
legitimate business. 


* * * 


Capital Market Stagnation.—The value of capital 
issues in April was the lowest this year, both on our old 
and new bases, and insignificantly higher than in April, 
1938. Encashments of National Savings Certificates more 
than offset the small new capital requirements calculated 
on the old basis. The new basis figures show a fall in United 
Kingdom non-Government borrowing from £5,784,000 to 
£1,932,000 between March and April, but Empire bor- 
rowing, up from £980,000 to £3,073,000, partially restores 
the balance. Figures on old and new bases are given in the 
following table: — 


(£000’s omitted) excluding conversions 








Old Basis New Basis 


ede sh Same Beet: ae ae | 
U.K. | U.K. Brit. | For- Total | U-K- | U.K. ‘Brit 


















aed mrs vais bs, cane! Emp. ten Total 
£ £ &£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
— 1938 ont | 2,025 a 15,009] 6,325 14,146 1,761 Pam 
ete) Har Sa Ma | toe] ieee at aie 
Mar., 19 399| 7,045} 300 aie4 " isaes 
4 












1 
1939 | $40 S110) Nat feeder tees 12 ai9 3 
an., . 
Ee, 1939 |Dr.250| 5,51 Nil 5.619 Dr. 6,165 3,8 
Apr ‘Dr. 3) Nil . 
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The “new basis” figures include £1,015,000 of Ceylon 
34 per cent. stock, issued to redeem the 4 per cent. stock, 
1939-59, and £617,400 3} per cent. stock of the Uganda 
Government, for which permission to deal was given. The 
most important industrial placing consisted of John 
Summers’ issue of 1,288,185 “A” ordinary {£1 shares, 
Clearly, the Government’s defence financing has little to 
fear in the way of competition from demand for new civil 
capital. 


* * * 


Foreign Bonds at New ‘‘ Low.”’—Renewed political 
uncertainty is reflected in the new low level of 56.8 
recorded by the index of 106 foreign bond prices compiled 
by the Municipal and General Securities Company in 
April. The 3.1 points drop in the European index is, 
however, much less severe than in the preceding month, 
for effects of the Albanian crisis were fortunately counter- 
balanced by President Roosevelt’s message. Details of the 
index are given below: — 


AVERAGE JANUARY-JUNE, 1934=100 


South and 


iii | i ! 
ae | tee Central America Com-| Unde-| De- 
Month Europe} Far | Egypt|——--—;-_,- | plete faulted) faulted 
East | | Pro Index Bonds | Bonds 
| mei olnces Total 











1938 | (28) | (31) | () | (35) | 














11) | (46) | 
ee | 88-9 | 77-3 | 98-5 wapoele | 
(27) | | 
Bilihcrcnases 89-0 | 68-5 | 98-0 | 65-9 | 51-2 | 62-0 | 
| (26) | | 
September | 88-5 | 66-2 | 96-1 | 57-7 | 44:4 54-2 | 66 
December | 78-1 | 64:2 | 87-0 | 53-7 | 40-7 | 50-2 | 
1939 (25) | 
Is ws. | 69-1 | 57-7 | 83-2 | 56-2 | 40-2 | 51-9 | 
ebruary... | 75-1 | 59-1 | 82-0 | 55:8 | 42-9 | 52-4 | 
ch 65:5 | 60-3 | 78:8 | 57:5 | 45-7 544 | 
April ...... 63-4 | 59-1 | 74-0 | 54-2 | 41-4 | 50°8 
| { 











N.B.—Figures in brackets denote number of bonds included. 


Egyptian issues have fallen further, while South American 
bonds were disturbed by the possibility that the Chilean 
debt service might be suspended in order to release funds 
for repairing earthquake damage, and by the continued 
absence of any debt offer by Brazil. Eastern bonds, how- 
ever, have proved relatively resistant. 


Company Notes 


Marks and Spencer Report .—Few surprises are con- 
tained in the Marks and Spencer full report to March 31st 
last, for the features of the year’s trading were already 
known from the preliminary statement, discussed on page 
262 of The Economist of April 29, 1939. In all essentials 
its excellent impression is confirmed by the report, which 
however, discloses that the stores’ trading results cover a 
53-week period. This point, however, does not seriously 
affect the general conclusions. Total profits amount to 
£2,380,610, against £2,106,507, and show a rise of 11 per 
cent. if allowance is made for the longer trading period. 
Equity earnings, as estimated in last week’s issue, amount 
to £1,265,019, against £1,134,990 for 1937-38. The unin- 
terrupted trend of profits is brought out in the chart 
appearing on the opposite page, which covers eleven years 
to March 31, 1939, and may be compared with last 
week’s profits analysis for the past three years. Apart 
from the expected symptoms of expansion, the balance 
sheet contains no striking changes. Properties stand 
at £8,849,061, against £7,994,597, although some 
£431,046 was set aside for depreciation, and stock-in- 
trade is 9 per cent. higher at £1,642,629. The new loan of 
£500,000 at 4 per cent. appears in the balance sheet, and 
is secured by an issue of £550,000 44 per cent. first deben- 
ture stock. This new issue (to which reference was made at 


' last year’s meeting) accounts for a rise from £3,265 to 
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£19,856 in general interest charged in the profit and 
loss account. In each of the past three years the allocation 
from revenue to general reserve has been kept at £150,000, 
together with the sum to be capitalised for the annual 
share bonus. When the latest bonus has been distributed 
the general reserve will stand at £2,150,000. The general 


MARKS AND SPENCER PROFITS—1929-39 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 





impression left by the report is that the continuance of 
regular share bonuses is fully justified by the maintenance 
of a high earnings ratio on an ever-increasing capital. 
Meanwhile, the group retains a large margin of available 
capital resources. Including the £500,000 of new loan 
finance, cash amounted to £935,341 at the date of the 
balance sheet, and net current assets to £757,000. 
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Morris M otors Prospects.— The Morris Motors 
directors claim that, in view of the difficult trading con- 
ditions of 1938, the results are “ very satisfactory.” Those 
difficulties included falling demand for private cars, par- 
ticularly in the earlier part of the year, higher costs and 
certain dislocations caused by the re-armament programme, 
and together they made a fall in trading profits inevitable. 
It amounts, in fact, to 19 per cent., for gross profits of 
£1,751,695 last year compare with {2,168,530 for 1937. 
The reduction in ordinary earnings, moreover, is roughly 
equal to the £417,000 fall in gross profits, since higher 
charges for depreciation and maintenance are offset by a 
lower taxation provision, as the following table shows: — 


YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31ST 


1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 
Gross profit ..........05 2,372,082 2,168,530 1,751,695 
Maintenance neneeronnnt . 311,030 323,341 342,782 
Depreciation ........... ‘ 182,017 186,392 209,851 
Total surplus*........... ‘ 2,039,342 1,819,962 1,355,852 
ise tii conesente . 336,036 529,483 470,497 
Preference divs. ........ ‘ 225,000 225,000 225,000 
Ordinary shares :— 
Earned .....0.sccesees lind 1,478,306 1,065,479 660,355 
den tetashsadensneved a" 894,375 864,563 864,562 
OO > a ‘ 74:4 55°5 34-4 
SUE A ; 45 45 45 
TO Preserves —..... se scene ‘i 500,000 §200,000 Dr. 100, 
Special provisions ...... $50,000 Cr. 1,700 Cr. 81,531 
Carry forward ........ ‘ 272,462 275,078 252,402 


* Including other income, after charging staff fund allocation. 
+ Staff pensions. § Dividend equalisation. 
$ From div. equalisation. 


The course of profits over the past eleven years is charted 
at the head of the next page. 





SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the General Meeting of share- 
holders will be held at the Salle d’Iena, 10, Avenue d’Iena, Paris, on 
Monday, 5th June, 1939, at 2 p.m. 

Holders of not less than twenty-five shares who are desirous of being 
present or represented at the Meeting must prove at the Head Office of 
the Company, 1 Rue d’Astorg, Paris, before 2 p.m. on the 31st May, 
1939, that they have deposited their shares with the Company or with 
any of the Company's appointed Agents. 

Shares may be deposited in London with Messrs. N. M. Rothschild 
& Sons, who will in due course deliver a card of admission for the 
meeting, 

Le Secretaire General, 
MICHEL HOMOLLE. 

Paris, May, 1939. 

TS 
RIO TINTO COMPANY, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER 
HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed 
that they will receive PAYMENT of the DIVIDEND declared at the 
General Meeting held on the 28th instant, at the rate of Two Shillings 
and Sixpence per Share on the Preference Shares, less Income Tax, 
on and after Saturday, the 13th May, 1939, on presentation of Coupon 
No. 84 on the Preference Shares either at the Company's Office in 

London or at the Société Générale, 29 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 

Coupons for payment in London must be left four clear days pre- 

viously for examination, and may be deposited forthwith. 
By Order, 
J. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 

11 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 
28th April, 1939. 

Tr 
GOUVERNEMENT IMPERIAL DU JAPON 
EMPRUNT 
FOUR PER CENT. DE 1010 
FRANCS 450,000,000 
we IS HEREBY GIVEN that the COUPONS due 15th May, 
e 9, will be PALD on and after that date (Saturdays excepted) between 
list, hours of 11 and 3 at The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, where 

sts may be obtained. 

Coupons, which must be left three clear days for examination prior 
payment, will be paid at the rate of exchange on Paris ruling at 
tume of their presentation. 

For THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, 


Bi H. KANO, Manager. 
7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
ist May, 1939. 





GENERAL MINING & FINANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR THE 
YEAR 1938. To be submitted at the Annual General 
Meeting to be held in Johannesburg on 6th June, 1939. 


ACCOUNTS 


Working profit for the twelve months ended 31st 
December, 1938, after deducting administration 
expenses, amounted os sali od 3) Le ... £526,578 6 0 
Ing iated balance brought forwé rom 1937 

arr bie bed x ood don .. 132,149 5 8 

Making the total available profit ees aie ... £658,727 11 8 

Which has been dealt with as follows :— 

Interim Dividend No. 25 of 10 per cent., equal to 

2s. od. per share, paid to all Shareholders registered 


on the 24th September, 1938 See rss cons .. 126,45718 0 
Final Dividend No. 26 of 15 per cent., making a total 

of 25 per cent. or 5s. per share for the year ... 189,686 17 0 
Amount provided for taxation ... al ~~, .. 10,000 0 0 
Amount placed to General Reserve... eas .. 200,000 0 0 








ri f riated profit to be 
Pe re ann. oon ATS 


INVESTMENTS 


The Company's investments are taken into account in the Balance 
Sheet at £2,535,097, which represents their book value after providing 
for such depreciation as existed at 31st December, 1938. All investments 
appear in the books at or under cost, but in no case above the market 
price ruling at the end of the financial year. The aggregate market 
value of investments largely exceeds the book value shown in the Balance 
Sheet. : : 

incipal interests of the Corporation are in the following com- 

nent an yn Gold Mines Estate, Ltd., West Rand Consolidated 

Mines, Ltd., East Rand Proprietary Mines, Ltd., Durban Roodepoort 

Deep, Ltd., Phoenix Oil and Transport Co., Ltd., Metal Traders, Ltd., 

and Castor Lubricants, Ltd. The Corporation also holds various mining 
properties, real estate and leasehold property, etc. 





Copies of the full Report and Accounts can be obtained at 
London Office of the Corporation, Winchester House, 
- Old Broad Street 


» E.C.2. 
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Morris Motors’ Prorrts—1928-39 
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Although a 45 per cent. dividend is paid for the third 
year in succession, it is short-earned by over 10 per cent. 
on a strict calculation of earnings. In 1937, a dividend 
equalisation reserve was opened with an allocation of 
£200,000. To maintain the 45 per cent. payment, half 
of this reserve is drawn upon, together with £80,163 repre- 
senting dividends declared by subsidiaries from profits 
earned before 1938, and the carry-forward is reduced 
by £32,676. Last summer, the assets of Riley (Coventry) 
Ltd. were acquired, but this acquisition can hardly have 
affected last year’s results. These assets were acquired in 
the first instance by Lord Nuffield for£143,119 and 143,119 
{1 shares in the new Riley company were thereupon trans- 
ferred to Morris Motors for the token sum of £100, the 
difference between the par value of these shares and the 
nominal payment being represented by an increase in the 
capital reserves shown in the consolidated balance sheet. 
The total assets of the group, however, are slightly lower 
at approximately £134 millions, owing mainly to a reduc- 
tion in stock from £3,378,584 to £3,176,445. Until the 
Budget, the outlook for the current year appeared rather 
brighter. Stewart & Ardern (the Morris distributors) 
announce that sales for the year to date are considerably in 
excess of those for the corresponding period last year. A 
substantial rise in profits, however, would be required if 
a 45 per cent. dividend is to be maintained out of this 
year’s current earnings, and a current yield of £8 5s. per 
cent. un the Ss. units 30s. 6d. appears to recognise this fact. 


* * * 


Ford Profits.—The 11} per cent. fall in Ford Motor 
trading profits, from £1,565,465 for 1937 to £1,388,744 
last year, measures the effect of the sharp reduction in car 
sales in the home market. In this respect Ford Motor 
shared the common experience of other producers, but in 
addition the company’s ancillary income from sales of pig 
iron was affected by the closing of the blast furnace for a 
period, owing to the existence of large stocks. Provision 
for depreciation is increased by £48,658 to £863,723, and 
after provision for other prior charges equity earnings show 
a sharp fall from £375,065 to £169,006. The directors 
however, have again recommended a 5 per cent. dividend, 
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though it is hardly more than half covered. Profits for the 
past three years are analysed in the following table, while 
an eleven-year record is provided by the chart. No credit 
has been taken for earnings of the Continental 
subsidiaries : — 

Years to December 3] 


1936 i 1938 

Gross profits, less directors’ . 

Ce” iaseccstestsaccoveaitecemaes 1,549,524 1,565,465 1,388,744 
Depreciation .......ccsesesseeseees 649,571 815,065 863,723 
WUMMEER, 205 ccccsadcccrcepecescosucs 174,209 229,641 231,979 
Employees’ funds, etc. ........ 116,412 145,296 122,593 
Exchange differences .........+.+ Cr.6,912 Cr. 176 1,453 
Loan interest .......ccceceseeeeees 4,477 574 Nil 
Ordinary shares :— 

Earned.......++++ Bridccteteccsescss 511,767 375,065 169,006 

Bae nn covcccscecccscesdocevesevsee 405,000 326,250 326,250 

Barmad (%)...ccocccccececscenece 7.6 5+7 2-6 

Pad (96) ccocccoccecosececcsceses 6 5 5 
Carry forward .......cccccscseseses 864,179¢ 912,994 755,750 

* About £7,000 each year. 


+ After deducting £14,074 net adjustments. 


Forp Motor Prorrrs—1929-38 
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The 20.5 per cent. fall in debtors and amounts due 
from subsidiary and associated companies and the 41 
per cent. in trade creditors, reflect the year’s 
decreased turnover. Moreover, cash has increased by 
£863,239 to £1,567,596, and stocks have fallen by 
£385,876 to £1,725,725. During the year capital expendi- 
ture totalled £495,656, but plant, etc., is reduced by 
£464,223 to £4,630,234—a tribute to cautious depreciation 
policy. Since the accounts were closed, the Luxembourg 

Iding company has been put into liquidation, and a new 
holding company has been registered in Guernsey (0 
acquire its assets (except surplus cash of £610,000 and a 
loan of £898,000 due from Ford Motor) and liabilities 
for £3,000,000 in shares, which will be transferred to the 
Ford company. Thus the latter will obtain discharge of its 
loan, will augment its cash holdings by £610,000, and 
will control the company. Meanwhile, the 
company is well placed to take advantage of any improve- 
ment in demand, but it has no direct stake in re-arma- 
ment business, in the shape of a shadow factory, and may 
thus be ane to the ee be of the higher — 
power tax. petition in the low horse-power categorics, 
the demand for which may be stimulated by the new 
duty, is already acute. The £1 ordinary shares quoted at 
16s. 9d. yield £6 7s. per cent., compared with a yield of 
£8 Ss. per cent. on Morris Motors. In view of the 
rather similar profits experience of Ford and Morris last 
year, the disparity in yields is striking. 


* * * 
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total profits of Forestal Land Timber and Railways to 
£443,228 reflects the reduced demand for tanning materials 
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last year, though in comparison with the profits recorded 
between 1931 and 1935, the results seem less unfavourable, 
The total distribution is reduced from 9 per cent. to 7 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares, by the reduction in the cash 
bonus from 3 per cent. to 1 per cent., but shareholders 
do not feel the full force of the drop in profits. In 1937 
available earnings represented some 16.1 per cent. for the 
ordinary capital, but equity earnings in 1938 represented 
nomore than 8 per cent., at £215,020 against £441,134. The 
7 per cent. distribution involves the omission of any alloca- 
tion to general reserve—in 1937, £50,000 was set aside— 
and the transfer to dividend equalisation account is reduced 
from £150,000 to £25,000. This account now stands at 
{275,000, and represents 7} per cent. actual on the 
ordinary capital. Each year’s profits include varying 
amounts transferred from the Depreciation Account in 
respect of investments in La Forestal Argentina, but as 
these transfers (which amounted to £340,000 in 1938 
against £400,000) correspond to amounts appropriated out 
of profits by La Forestal, they may properly be included 
in current profits. Despite the relatively wide fluctuations 
in profits in recent years, the group enjoys a satisfactory 
financial position. Reserves are substantial, and the con- 
solidated balance sheet shows net current assets of over 
{44 millions. Over half of this total, however, is repre- 
sented by stocks, the rise in which from {2,273,065 to 
£2,663,934 is probably due to reduced demand. In view of 
the uncertain outlook for the current year the return of 
{8 10s. per cent. on the £1 shares at the present price of 
16s, 6d. appears justified. 


* * * 


Canadian Pacific Prospects.—It is impossible not 
to commend Sir Edward Beatty’s faith in the future of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and his insistence upon the 
advantages of unified railway control in Canada. But it is 
doubtful whether stockholders will find much positive 
encouragement from his speech in Montreal this week. Net 
earnings for the first quarter of the year show a welcome 
gain of $220,000. But it seems that last year’s final restora- 
tion of wage cuts was premature, that competition from 
other means of transport is increasing, particularly from 
inland shipping, and that savings from co-operative 
measures (some in effect and some only authorised as yet) 
between the company and the Canadian National Rail- 
ways amounted to no more than $1,989,000 at the end of 
1938. Meanwhile, internal business conditions in Canada 
remain “disturbed, and in some respects depressed.” 
Manufacturing and mining industries are reasonably pros- 
perous, but the construction industry is lagging, and an 
improvement in Western grain prosperity still awaits a 
normal harvest, despite last year’s larger crop. In such 
Circumstances the board’s decision to omit any dividend 
on the preference stock last year gains in significance. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—This week’s com- 
pany reports, 65 in number, show total net profits of 
417,022,603, against £18,063,975 for the previous finan- 
cial year, a fall of 6 per cent. The total profits of 955 com- 
Panies whose reports have appeared this year amount to 
130,499,000, and show a fall of 9 per cent., compared 
with the previous year’s total of £142,938,870. Our usual 
analysis of profit and loss accounts appears on page 354, 
While the results are discussed in preceding notes and on 
Page 330 under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
Company meetings will be found in this issue from page 


a. Addressing the Union Bank of Scotland meeting, Sir | 
-»: Steven Bilsland expressed satisfaction that the bank’s = 


benerments in the aggregate were worth more than their 
alance-sheet figure. The investment policy of Atlas Assur- 
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ance was discussed by Mr G. F. Hotblack at the annual 
meeting. In the past five years most of the new money in 
the life fund had gone into ground rents, properties, mort- 
gages and other loans. At the Caledonian Insurance meet- 
ing, Mr Charles H. Scott Plummer pointed out that in ihe 
life department the expense ratio had fallen from 16.7 
to 16.4 per cent. Addressing London and Lancashire 
Insurance members, Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter stressed 
that the amount of interest earnings had been well main- 
tained, and that the value of investments exceeded book 
values by more than £1,000,000. The issue of 21,513 new 
life policies, and a total of £16,565,154 new life sums 
assured were among the points mentioned by Mr Ernest 
E. Bird at the Legal and General Assurance meeting. At 
the Equitable Life Assurance meeting, Mr H. L. M. 
Tritton pointed out that the Society had obtained a sub- 
stantial amount of new business from pension schemes. 
The results of the valuation of the continuous disability 
account were described by Mr Harold J. Morland at the 
Friends’ Provident and Century Life meeting. The fund 
of £351,648 was over seven times the premium income. A 
plea for freer consultation between the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange and accountants regarding applications for 
permission to deal was entered by Mr C. J. G. Palmour 
at the Institute of Chartered Accountants’ meeting. At the 
Apollinaris and Presta meeting, the chairman stressed that, 
in view of the restrictions hampering export business, it 
was more than ever necessary to develop sales of other 
articles. The satisfactory progress made by the Luipaards 
Vlei development programme was stressed by Sir Frederic 
Hamilton at the H.E. Proprietary meeting. At the 
Hudson’s Bay meeting, Mr P. Ashley Cooper stressed the 
increasingly efficient management of the retail stores, from 
which increased earnings were to be expected. Mr H. E. 
Miller informed the shareholders of Pataling Rubber 
Estates of the special cultivation measures undertaken in 
1938. At the London Asiatic Rubber and Produce meet- 
ing, Mr H. J. Welch reported on the directors’ intention 
of using the 5 per cent. new planting quota in 1939 and 
1940. Mr E. F. Slade informed shareholders of Bekoh 
Consolidated Rubber of the company’s successful efforts to 
revise its production quota in 1938, and looked forward 
to increased profits. At the Rio Tinio meeting, the Rt. 
Hon. Sir A. Geddes voiced satisfaction with the results in 
a difficult year, and stressed the importance of the com- 
pany’s Rhodesian interests. Lord Elibank, at the Southern 
Areas Electric meeting referred to higher coal costs; con- 
sumers increased 8 per cent. last year. Mr John Lawson, 
at the Olympic Portland Cement meeting, stressed the 
burden of double taxation in transferring profits from the 
United States to Britain, but anticipated full operation of 
the American plant in 1939 on Government contracts. 
Members of Gresham Life Assurance were informed by the 
Hon: W. B. I. Barrington that new business on the Conti- 
nent and overseas had more than made up for the decline 
at home. Reviewing the progress of Gresham Fire and 
Accident Insurance, Mr Barrington declared that em- 
ployers’ liability business had improved, but motor insur- 
ance business was still more difficult. At the North British 
and Mercantile Insurance meeting, Viscount Wakefield 
showed that in each of the past four years net new sums 
assured in the life department had exceeded £5 millions. 
Sir David Milne-Watson informed South-Eastern Gas 
shareholders that sales of appliances had been maintained, 
and several public lighting contracts had been obtained. 
Mr Henry S. Loebl disclosed at the English and Caledonian 
Investment meeting that 74.2 per cent. of holdings were 
within the Empire. London Electric Wire shareholders 
were informed by Mr W. J. Terry that export sales in 1938 
increased by nearly 50 per cent. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 
MAY 9 MAY 11 


Tuts week the Stock Exchange has 
given welcome porno te ~ oeteee 
power of recovery. ugh the tone 
of the market on Monday promised no 
improvement, the absence of any spec- 
tacular adverse news on Tuesday pro- 
vided an occasion for a significant re- 
covery, led by gilt-edged. It would be 
hard to analyse the reasons for which 
the market put stocks down on Monday 
and put them up on Tuesday, but the 
recovery had a snowball effect in mid- 
week, when home rails, in particular, 
made an excellent showing. The tone 
became somewhat unsettled on Thurs- 
day on M. Litvinov’s resignation, 
although prices recovered most of their 
earlier losses. 

Further weakness was evident in the 
gilt-edged market at the opening, con- 
centrated upon the long-dated stocks. 
But lower bill rates and professional 
covering produced appreciable gains on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Public sup- 
port was not large, but professional 
covering produced a smart recovery in 
prices, both of “ longs ” and redeemable 
stocks. Dominion issues, particularly 
Australian stocks, responded to the 
better tone and professional dealers 
were being compelled to pay fairly 
dearly in order to cover their short 
positions. 

The City of Prague default caused a 
sharp setback in Czech bonds, which 
were no higher than 30 in mid-week. 
German issues, after a heavy opening, 
rallied and maintained steadier prices, 
while Roumanian bonds failed to 
register any response to reports of 
British financial assistance. Japanese 
bonds improved, but movements in 
Brazilian issues were small and on 
balance downwards. 

* 

Home rail stocks showed substantial 
rallying powers this week. On Tuesday 
rail stocks improved in line with the 
rest of the market, but business re- 
mained very small. Wednesday’s traffics, 
however, attracted greater support, and 
the market staged a useful technical 
recovery in which all the ordinary and 
marginal preference stocks showed sharp 
improvements, Argentine issues derived 
encouragement from the traffic returns. 

Though there was no dramatic 
change in the industrial market, the 
tone, if not the turnover, improved 
perceptibly from Tuesday onwards. 
At the opening of business the 
tone was still hesitant, but though 
it became more cheerful as the week 
proceeded the volume of trading was 
not greatly increased compared with 
recent low levels. Iron and _ steel 
shares receded early in the week, and 
then recovered on moderate but persis- 
tent buying support. Tube Investments 
were especially popular. Coal shares 
became firmer, and Carlton Main rose 


larity. Johnson and Phillips responded 
to the increase in profits. shares 
also were considerably firmer after a dis- 
proved slightly in mid-week. Phillips 


and Powis displayed indifference to the © 
continued 


recovery in profits. Textiles 


dull and irregular, though there was 
some revival of interest in British 
Celanese in mid-week. Tobacco share 
prices again found difficulty in adjust- 
ing themselves to the increased tax. 
Monday’s movements were varied and 
irregular, and though a moderately 
firmer tendency followed, uncertainty 
returned towards mid-week. Provision 
and catering issues made a mixed show- 
ing, while the stores group—helped by 
the Woolworth interi _ less 
hesitant as the week proceeded. Miscel- 
laneous issues were dull to start with, 
but recovered smartly on Tuesday. The 
upward movement, however, lacked im- 
petus, and further gains were usually 
of a modest size. Shipping shares were 
firm on the mapeved freight outlook. 


Oil shares, after a dull start, 
responded on Tuesday to the more 
cheerful tone. Speculative buying of 
Mexican Eagles was in evidence. The 
improvement continued later in the 
week, as a result of support from the 
Continent. Political tension and un- 
certainty regarding the prospects of the 
automobile industry in the Unit 
States were jointly responsible for t 
featureless in rubber shares, 
despite the sound position of rubber 
stocks and the improved sentiment in 
other markets. 7'ea shares were firm on 
Monday on public interest. 

At the opening, mining shares drifted 
lower in a dull market, but on Tuesday 
the trend was reversed. Kaffirs were in 
demand following Cape and Paris sup- 
port, while among diamond shares de 
Beers were a feature. Later in the week, 
movements were narrowly irregular. Tin 
shares lacked interest, and Rhodesian 
copper shares were featureless except on 
Tuesday. 

“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 
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ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 

The Actuaries’ Investment Index of 
160 industrial ordinary share prices 
shows little change over the week to 
Tuesday, May 2nd, at 59-5, compared 
with 59-4 for the previous week and 
61-7 a month ago. Despite this stability, 
however, certain component indices 
have moved to new “lows” for the 
year. The average yield is unchanged 
on the week at 6-03 per cent., having 
risen from 5-83 per cent. since 
April 4th. A selection of the component 
indices is given below :— 
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Yields % 
a Apr. 4, |Apr. 25 ies | tee 
pr. 4, |Apr. ’ 2, 3 
1939'| 1939 | 1939" | “9% 
Invest. Trusts | 5-84 | 5-96] 5-99 || 42. 
Aircraft. mfg....| 9-40 | 10-20 | 10-83 |' 93.4 
Bidg. mats....... 7-31 | 7°62] 7-71 | 64-9 
Motors .......+ 5°88 | 6-20) 6:35 || 31-9 
TO Andesedenachons 7-84 7-81] 7-70 | 72-9 
Stores, etc. ... | 5°91 | 6:19] 6-10 || 50-6 
Brew. and Dist. | 6°02 | 6-21] 6:00 || 106-2 
' s 4 : A 
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New York 


THERE were signs this week that Wall 
Street was devoting increased attention 
to domestic economic conditions, and 
was less preoccupied with Europe. The 
week opened dull and quiet, Monday’s 
turnover of shares being the lowest 
since June 8, 1938. As the week pro- 
gressed, rumours of Italian reservations 
regarding the Axis policy occasioned a 
firmer tendency. On Wednesday, 
dealers turned their attention to the 
domestic scene, and turnover recovered 
from Tuesday’s abnormally low level. 
Rumours of a change of tax policy in 
Washington imparted an initial buoy- 
ancy and eastern public utility shares, 
in anticipation of increased revenue 
from the World’s Fair, led the rally, 
supported by motor shares. Steel mill 
activity for the week is estimated by the 
Iron and Steel Institute at 47.8 per 
cent. of capacity, against 48.6 per cent. 
last week and is running at the lowest 
level since September 26, 1938. Later 
reports, however, of restocking orders 
and some European demand suggest 
the possibility of some improvement in 
the outlook. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on _ closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 
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Datry AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
ComMMon Stocks (1926 = 100) 


ioe 27] Ape 25 acs 2 May 3 | May 2| Mar 3 
107-0 | 106-0 | 105-9 | 105-3 | 106-7 | 109-6 


1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 93:8 
April 8th. 
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tock Exchange Curb 
8 Shares 
-_ Shares Bonds 
00's | sors | OP 

Apr. 27 540 3,990 107 
» 28 730 4,650 a1 
» 29 170 1,690 7 
May 4 280 3,240 a 
oo’ 740 6,100 109 
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New York Prices 


Latest Close Latest 
‘April May April May 
133) 1939 1939 1939 
1, Rails and 4. Manufacturing 
* ‘Transport 
; 14| Briggs ........- 193g 207, 
Atchison ...... 2658 ie PAI =o esene bain ele 


Greyhound... 1634 18! bon. 2 1802 
2. Utilities and PUrurbide.. 72! 774 


Un. Carbide.. 
Communications (U.S. Ind. Alc. 1412 1514 
Am.W’works. 958 954! ajligs Chalmer 33 3418 
Ciwlth. & S.- 11g 14 i 


Col. 

cee ® Ste ras 2034 2054 
Nat 2 illar 4314 45 
N. American.. 2154 2134 cue 37 . 37 , 


Pac. Gas & El. 30 302! Tngersoll Rnd 95 9712 
Pac. . 45\2\ Int. Harvester 5512 59 
N.J. 36 |johns Manvie 73 
StanGas&E. 25g 3 |am. Radiator 117g 1214 
United Corp.. 25g 25g Prods... 5714 5814 
Un. Gas Imp. 1154 1214/1] Case & Co. 7012 76 


Westn. Union 19 1958) allied Stores... 712 734 
Radio 65g _65\Celanese of A. 1614 1814 
» B. Pref. 59 5914|tnd. Rayon... 1914 2012 
3, Extractive and Colgate Palm. 14 137 
Metal Eastm’n Kdk. 136!2 149 
Am. Rol. Mill 135g 1419/Gillette ...... 612 612 
Beth. Steel ... 5614 565, cocdscoce 3934 421 
eer yh eA ten 20th Cen. Fox 1912 20 

ic St... 6 
Us. Steel 47 147s 5. Retail Trade, etc. 
>. Steel PL. 4 2 1 

Alaska ’nea 8" 853|)C'penney.. 80° 81" 
Am. Metal .... 2712 28 Sears Roebck. 6712 68!2 
Am. Smelting 4114 425g*| w 171g 175g 
Anaconda ... 237g 243, oe 437g 4412 
Bohn Alum .. 20° 1973| Borden ...... 1834 197 
Cerro de Pas.. 3712 38 | Gen. Foods... 4253 4212 
Int. Nickel ... 4612 4714| y. 227g 2453 
Kennecott..... 3214 323, Nat. Biscuit... 25 2553 


Patino Mines. 1012 Ql 7, 1 
Tex. Gif. Sul. 2812 28 '|Siat- Dairy... b4’e 35%e 
U.S. Smelt.... 497, 50 |A™: 22lg 2314 


Vanadium ... 19 193, i 
Niches 18, Jou eakens aut 2 
Shell Union... 1114 111g) >oHemley Dis. 1342 14 
Vac... 12 117%). ° 
Stan. Oil Cal. 261g 2612|Comel. Credit 43 4273 
Stan. Oil N.J. 453g 4614|Atlas Corp.... Tig 754 
Texas .....cc0 3754 3819 eae Tr. 4634 4612 
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Paris 


TxRoucHOuT April the amount of 
business remained at a low level, and 
was confined mainly to professional 
Operations. Despite its preoccupation 
with international affairs, the Bourse 
displayed a satisfactory undertone, and 
apart from weakness on re-opening 
after Easter, prices were mainly steady. 
The relatively good resistance shown 
by Paris recently is due chiefly to solid 
Progress at home, both industrially and 
Politically, and the behaviour of 
domestic and international stocks has 
contrasted. The healthy technical posi- 
tion, however, also played its part. The 
first week of April was dull, and after 
the Albanian Crisis, satisfaction with 
the new French and British guarantees 
Was counteracted by reports of military 
movements, In the second half of the 
month, the tone was more cheerful, but 
news of the French defence laws and 

Titish conscription were well received 
Without producing any marked effect on 
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Berlin 


ANOTHER month of featureless and quiet 
trading has been reported by the Berlin 
Bourse, where the tendency has fol- 
lowed that of other centres. April began 
well, until business became still more 
dull on the approach of Easter. Then 
for about ten days there was consider- 
able irregularity, and no pronounced 
trend one way or the other. During the 
last ten days, the Bourse was more 
cheerful and prices firmer, though there 
was renewed hesitancy just before the 
May Day holiday. 


Mar. May Mar. May 

29, 3, 29, 3, 
: 1939 1939 \Nord. 1939 §=1939 
Reichs- | Lloyd... 57:40 57 50 
on ---» 178-00 17850, A.E.G.... 111°75 114 50 


Siemens 
Bank ... 117:50 112.0 | &H. ... 181-00 192 00 
resdner 111-00 105-50 Stahl- 
1.G. Far- | werke... 
benind. 147-50 149-25 Hamburg 
Amer. .. 


102-75 102 75 
55°75 56°75 


Amsterdam 


BusINnEss here during the month may 
be divided into three periods. Before 
the Albanian crisis, there were signs of 
increased activity due to cautious local 
optimism and London demand. Follow- 
ing the Italian coup, sentiment was re- 
versed; buyers were anxious to avoid 
further commitments and the earlier 
gains were more than lost. Prices were 
depressed in the middle of the month, 
owing to lack of support rather than 
large selling orders. Following Mr 
Roosevelt's note of April 22nd, a rally 
occurred in local and Dutch East Indies 
shares. In the “ armistice’ before Herr 
Hitler’s reply the higher prices were 
more than maintained, owing to re- 
duced selling pressure. On April Ist, the 
Telegraaf combined share index stood 
at 198.26 and on the 29th, the day after 
the Fuehrer’s speech, at 196.79. Thus 
the balance of the month’s irregular 
movements is slightly towards lower 
levels. 


Mar. May Mar. May 
29, 3, 29, > 
1939 1939 1939 1939 


212% Dutch 785;¢ 745s\A. K.U.... 34 337g 
51o% Ger.* 18 167g\Ford Motor 364 34214 
Philips. Lp. 19234 184lg/DeliB. To. 173 149 
Neth. Ship. 10312 108!2 Ryl. Dutch 298 29254 

er Bros. /Hand. Am. 401 406 
& Unilever 127 = 12874) 


* Without transfer certificate. 


Canada 


Tue Canadian stock markets until the 
middle of April had an unhappy re- 
cord and their fortunes went steadily 
from bad to worse. The German in- 
vasion of Czecho-Slovakia produced a 
disastrous slump which carried stocks 
to their lowest levels for the year in 
a few days and the descent continued 
almost uninterruptedly until mid-April. 
Confidence began to return, however, 
on the new turn of British and French 
foreign policy and on Mr Roosevelt's 
message, and in the latter part of the 
month prices were much firmer. But 
business is on a small scale, and the 
public still prefers to keep its resources 
liquid or in first-class bonds. The less 
hopeful business outlook in the United 
States also has reacted adversely upon 
Canadian stocks. The Bureau of 
Statistics’ “Investors” Index for 
common stocks which stood at 108.9 on 
March 10th, had fallen to 97.1 for 
March 31st and to 96.5 for April 6th, 
and thus fell more than 12 points in 
less than a month. The bond market, 
however, has remained relatively firm. 
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Mar. May Mar. May 
1939 1939 1999 193 
939 1939 
Bell Tel. ...... 17412175 (Int. Petrol ... 2614 2512 
Can. Car....... 1234 1112 Brazil Trac.... 10 105g 


Do. prefd. ... 2934 2814 Brit. Col. 

PowerCorp. 10 934) Power“ A” 2514 25 
Dome Mines 3334 307g) Do. “B”... 2i2 
Hollinger...... 145g 141lqCan.Cement 81g 71g 
McIntyre ... 5512 53 Int. Nickel ... 4834 4714 
B. of Montr’l. 205 205 |Massey Harris 4%, 453 
Bk of Nova Montreal Lt. 3034 30%4 
Scotia ...... 304 301 (Quebec Pow. 17 16lg 
R. Bk. of Can. 185 189 (Shawinigan 


C. Bk.Com. 165 167 | Water ...... 1934 197, 
an. Pac....... 414 37g Steel Co. of 
Cock. Plow.... 534 53g; Canada ...... 7454 7034 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- New 
Week ending Capital versions Money 
May 6 £ &£ £ 
Tothe Public ...... Ni ona Nil 
To Shareholders ... Nil “i Nil 
By S.E. Introduction Nil ona Nil 
By Permissionto Deal Nil andl Nil 
Savings Certs. week 
to April 29 ......... Dr150,000 Dr150,000 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
Year to date £ i 
1939 (New Basis)...... 38,221,327 36,990,262 
1938 (New Basis) ...... 71,247,887 57,942,420 
1939 (Old Basis) ...... 18,960,135 18,749,070 
1938 (Old Basis) ...... 48,855,720 36,800,318 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
Year to date £ L 
1939 (New Basis) 25,460,774 11,329,488 200,000 


1938 (New Basis) 38,473,329 17,039,862 2,429,229 

1939 (Old Basis) 15,058,339 3,490,735 200,000 

1938 (Old Basis) 21,184,449 13,216,745 2,399,124 
Nature of New Borrowing 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Deb. Pref. Ord. 

Year to date £ £ < 
1939 (New Basis) 16,982,959 2,300,796 17,806,507 
1938 (New Basis) 28,453,645 4,424,718 25,064,057 
1939 (Old Basis) 12,507,435 928,447 5,313,188 
1938 (Old Basis) 21,610,122 2,260,722 12,929,474 


Note.—“ Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. ‘“‘ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Newcastle-upon- Tyne and Gates- 
head Gas Company .—Issueof £73,186 
4 per cent. debenture stock redeemable 
at par May, 1960, or from 1955 on 
notice. Holders of £73,186 5 per cent. 
debenture stock may convert into 
similar amount of 4 per cent. stock. 
The directors have disposed of £17,121 
of this stock to Messrs Shaw, Loebl 
and Company at 1003, less }. 


BONUS SHARES 


Herbert Morris, Ltd.—It is pro- 
posed to capitalise £100,000 of reserve 
fund and distribute one 10s. ordinary 
share for four held. New shares rank 
for any final dividend in respect of year 
to July 31, 1939. 

Marks and Spencer, Ltd.—Ordi- 
nary shareholders are to receive a capital 
bonus of one “A” ordinary share for 
every ten ordinary and “ A” ordinary 
shares held. 

George Wimpey and Company.— 
It is proposed to capitalise £75,000, 
and to distribute 5 per cent. {1 redeem- 
able second preference shares in the 
proportion of three preference for 
eight ordinary shares held. 

Aldershot and District Traction 
Company .—It is proposed to capitalise 
£50,000 of general reserve, and issue to 
ordinary shareholders one bonus share 
for every four ordinary held. 

B. Laporte, Ltd.—It is proposed to 
capitalise £87,500 of reserve, and to 
distribute one new ordinary share for 
every two ordinary held. 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
A satisfactory rise in trading profits, from 
£148,562 to £168,180, is shown by IDEAL 
BUILDING AND LAND DEVELOP- 
MENT, but owing to increased taxation 
net profits are only about £7,500 higher. 
Progress is shown by UNITED KINGDOM 
GAS CORPORATION, whose net earnings 
amount to £128,937 against £110,188. 
Subsidiaries have spent large sums on 
renewals, which should effect some cost 
ed uctions in future. Manufacturing profits 
of BABCOCK AND WILCOX are no less 
than £829,431 against £607,293. There is, 
however, a large additional tax provision ; 
and as the board wish to be conservative in 
distribution policy, the dividend is (raised 
by only 2} per cent. to 12} per cent. The 
position of PHILLIPS AND POWIS 
AIRCRAFT has been transformed, and a 
trading profit after depreciation of £58,278 
contrasts with a trading loss of £15,533 a 
year ago. The report of LINE 
STEAMERS is satisfactory; profits have 
risen moderately from £712,098 to £723,566, 
and the 20 per cent. dividend is maintained. 
Tea companies make a mixed showing. 
Thanks to a higher crop and a reduction in 
costs (which offset lower selling prices) 
LUNUVA (CEYLON) TEA net profits are 
maintained at £104,866, though the dividend 
is reduced by 2 per cent. to 10 per cent. 
The drop in tea prices was more severe in 
the case of NUWARA ELIYA TEA 
ESTATES, whose net profits are £38,328 
against £50,762. Most investment trusts 
continue to record a lower revenue. A 
somewhat sharp decline in income is shown 
by FOREIGN AMERICAN AND GEN- 
ERAL and by SCOTTISH MORTGAGE 
AND TRUST, but ANGLO-AMERICAN 
DEBENTURE CORPORATION, on the 
other hand, has fully maintained its revenue 
at £96,448. Although total profits have 
fallen fairly sharply from eS to 
£ er a ee AND STAINES 

are able to repeat the 12 
cent. dividend. Satisfactory ee 
shown by J. COMPTON, SONS AND 
WEBB, the uniform manufacturers, whose 
net earnings are £90,828 against £81,275. 
Good results are also reported by JOHNSON 
AND PHILLIPS, whose 12} per cent. 
dividend is repeated from rather higher net 

profits. The full report of ENGLISH 
SEWING COTTON shows that total 
profits have fallen from £251,980 to 
£184,126, a fall which is moderated by the 
absence of any charge for debenture interest, 
since the 4 per cent. debenture stock was 
ye in 1937. Despite decreased — 
in the building industry, the profits of 
GEORGE WIMPEY show an increase to 
£194,313, against Eine for 1937. The 
ees - maintained at 20 cent., while 
capi bonus costs 5,000 
£50,000. Tradi rofits and recei inst 
subsidiaries of DLASS, WALL AND 
LEAD INDUSTRIES improved from 
£266,569 to £275,416 in 1938, due rather to 
smaller variations in raw material prices than 
- increased —. The dividend of 
per cme ap us cent. oe is main- 
HN WALKER SONS 
show a fom increase a alien after 
depreciation, from £194,313 to £875,077. 
The taxation provision, however, is much 
See and the 42$ per cent. distribution 
Bacal 


& Co.—Profits ee 
aginst £1 £1,011,000. Final dividend, Or 
“A” ordinary, 2s. uA Ger Seaeo 
satan total que 22$ per cent. 


Boots Pure Drug.—Profits 
against £762,625. Gnas 


or 

and $994,000 or 13 c. per 5 per cent. 
ferred share in first quarter of 1938. Un- 
filled orders : March 31, 1939, i pee 
December 31, 1938, $162,77 

31, 1938, $99,934,000. 


George Wimpey and Company.— 
Profits for 1938, £194,313 (£158,189), 
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Taxation, £40,000 (£30,000). Preference 
dividend, £11,500 (£9,000). Ordinary 
dividend maintained at 20 per cent. Capital 
bonus, £75,000 (£55,000). To reserve, 
£15,000 (£15,000). Carry forward, £20,456 
(£26,808). 


Celanese Corporation of America.— 
Net profit first quarter 1939, $1,336,714, 
against $114,274 for first quarter 1938. 
Consolidated statement shows profits for 
year to March 31, 1939, of $6,294,292 
soe 712.281). Depreciation $1,470,582 
($1,309,499). Interest on prior charge debt 
$478,205 ($207,229). Amortisation expenses 
$15,911 (nil). Federal income tax $627,378 
($368,904). Net income $3,702,215 
($2,826,648). 


Barry and Staines Linoleum Com- 
pany.—Gross income for year to January 
31, 1939, £174,393 (£228,632), including 
£169,887, against £212,154, from subsi- 
diaries. Net profit £159,740 (£213,339). 
Ordinary dividend maintained at 12} per 
cent. Carry forward £95,566 (£80,285, 
after £25,000 to special reserve). 


Radio Corporation of America.—Net 
profit, March quarter 1939, $1,448,000 
($1,438,000), or 4 c. a share, as before. 


Pennsylvania Water and Power.— 
Common stock earnings, quarter to March 
31, 1939, $531,790 ($374, 429); common 
dividends $429,848 (as before). Surplus 
$101,942, against $144,581. 


Malacca Rubber.—Profit for 1938, 
£41,723 (£88,069). Ordinary dividend 
passed (7$ per cent. in 1937). To estate 
reserve £20,000 (£10,000). Carry forward 
raised from £35,665 (after £3,000 for 
N.D.C.) to £42,076. 

Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and 
Power of Baltimore. — Common stock 
earnings for year to March 31, 1939, 
$4,865,441 ($5,203,185). Common dividends 
$4,202,629, as before. Surplus $662,812 
($1,000,556). Amount earned per common 
share $4.17 ($4.46). 


Smith’s Potato Crisps (1929). — Net 
profit for year to March 31, 1939, £182,435 
(£164,032). Final dividend 20 per cent., 
and cash bonus 5 per cent., making 32} per 
cent. for year (same). 

aa and Powis Aircraft.—Trading 

after De reciation and tax, 1938, 
ox 278 (1937, Dr. seh ey Net profit 
£52,628 (Dr. £19,296). Debit balance for- 
ward (1a a 119). Stocks £228,505 
(£135,004 Debtors ra 59,386). 

ie cena £86,873 (£108,104). Credi- 
tors £81,210 (£55,524). 


Macleans, Ltd.—Net profits in nine 
months to March 31, 1939, £190,526, against 


£212,931 in previous . Ordin 
dividend 25 per cent. sien Saeceie 
(equal to 33} per cent. oe ——— against 


for previo . 
general, £10,947 (nil) ; capital ion, 
£9,205. “Camry forward (3,731. 


Cerebos, Ltd.—Trading profit for 1938, 
£455,619 (£446,505). N profit 322 
pap Ordinary di dividend £322,395 


oo March Si, 1999, 5 
Tax and NID.C. £262,600 es 
perty ©, £30,000 16 453); pease, s 
reserve, 453) ; ions, 
a 10,000). y Cl 
> per cent. before. 
forward reduced from £134,198 to {132.917 
Egyptian Markets.—The company’ 
concession having terminated, it is proposed 
return of capil Capitalisation of £7813 
return of capital. Capitalisation 15 
reserve is proposed by issuing 6s. 
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“A” ordinary shares, in pr 

“A” for each of 174,7 00°,1 ordinuy, or 
held and remaining £26,205 in“ A” thas 
to holders of deferred shares in ful] satisfac 
tion of their rights (except as to return of 
capital). It will then be Proposed to reduce 
the capital by returning 23s. 6d. per 
ordinary share. The deferred shareholders 
would receive £26,205, plus £300 on 
cancellation of the deferred shares. Ca r 
a ultimately be £21, 837 10s, all j 


2s. 6d. ordinary shares 


Chrysler Co iiten, —Net 
first eee 1939 fil :638,000, or $2 - 
share, against $12,126,000, equal to $2.8] 
s share, for fourth quarter of 1938, and 
2 110,000, or c. per share, for first 
quarter of 1938. 


English Sewing Cotton Com 
Profit for 1938 £184,126 (£251 (080). To 
depreciation £41,862 (£40,570). Directors’ 
fees £7,200 (£7,707). Debenture interest 
nil (£10,738). Net profit £135,064 
(£192,968), plus £50,000 transfer from 
dividend equalisation reserve, as before, 
Preference dividend £50,000. Ordinary 
dividend reduced from 10 to 7} per cent. 
Carry-forward reduced from {£130,469 to 
£115,533. 


Goodlass Wall and Lead Industries.— 
Net trading profit and dividends received, 
1938, £275,416 (£266,569) after deprecia- 
tion and N.D.C. Income tax £89,876 
(£74,490). Net profit £185,040 (£191,511). 
Preference dividend £68,312 (£70,668). 
To reserve £25,000, as before. To staff 
pensions £10,000 (£7,500). Ordinary divi- 
dend bonus maintained at 7 per cent. 
Carry-forward £80,599, against £82,938. 

Mufulira Copper Mines. — Profits 
March quarter 71039, £260,500 before 
taxation, compared with £345,500 for 
December quarter. For nine months to 
March 31, 1939, profits £807,500 (£770,500). 
Gross revenue the quarter £640,000, 
against £769,000 for previous quarter. 
Costs £347,000 (£391,000). 

Johnson and Phillips, Ltd. — Net 
profit for 1938, £133,487 (£126,024). 
Or a maintained at 12} per 
cent. various accounts and reserves 
£32,000 (35,000). Carry-forward £104,134 
(£102,647). Bank overdraft has been reduced 
from £49,209 to £6,284. 

Platt Brothers (Holdings).—Profit for 

to March 31, 1939, £114,389 (£80,685). 
Foon debt reserve £3,714 ae 404). 
Ordinary dividend maintained at 5 per 
cent. 

British Controlled Oilfields. — Gross 
profit for 1938, £65,145 (£60,488). Depre- 
ciation £95,750 (£144,842). Net loss 

30,605 (£84,355). Credit balance forward 
£1,309 1,914). Venezuela output 674,889 

(749,838). Market value of invest- 
ment in Trinidad Petroleum Development 
Company increased by £404,687. 


Read Great Britain). 
am Yor to Giarch 31, 1939, 
£456, (£531,515). Hom — 
cent 0 
sak hme ais by 5 per aaa ; receipts from 
overseas 
Clan Line a profit 
for 1938 £692,234 (£712,099). Depreciation 
269,935). Ordinary divi — 
20 per cent. (same). To reserve, [mee , 
To pensions £25,000 (£90,000). 
Carry-forward 238 pat on 1 (£94,820), 
ahaa £31 profit on sale ‘of vessels. 
28.431 G 607 Pree ividends receiv 
4,318 sar Taxation and ND. 
07830 To pensions £29,0 
for tax 
A. sad. £25,000 (oil). 


193,000" (nil). some 
dividend 10 _ cent., plus 
ore om. (10 , but_no bonus 


Carry forward £107, 107,102 (£96,648). 
ration.—Net 
earnings “00, 3 $53,177,970 
or $1.18 per share ($8,234,017 ec. - 
1938, or 14.c. per share). Dividend | lest 
common stock, against 25 c. this time 
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Industry and Trade 


Rush of Shipbuilding Orders .— Between March 28th 
(when Mr Oliver Stanley outlined the Government’s 
plans for assisting the shipping and shipbuilding indus- 
tries) and April 27th, the Board of Trade has been 
inundated with preliminary notifications from shipowners 
anxious to take advantage of the Government’s scheme of 
grants for new ships to a maximum of £500,000 per 
annum for a period of five years. The notifications received 
by the Board of Trade during this period comprise some 
190 vessels (150 tramp ships and 40 cargo liners) equiva- 
lent to a tonnage of 850,000 gross. Moreover, some 650,000 
gross tons of merchant vessels are understood to have 
already been ordered. Never in its long history has the 
shipbuilding industry received so many orders during 
one single month. During the whole of 1938, for example, 
the tonnage of merchant ships ordered was only 300,000 
gross. But as the industry’s capacity is still about 
2,000,000 gross tons, and since the tonnage under con- 
struction at the end of last March was only 597,000 gross, 
shipbuilders should have no difficulty, despite the heavy 
volume of naval work on hand, in meeting the expansion 
in demand, provided they can obtain the necessary labour, 
steel and other materials. But as the proposed grant is 
limited to £500,000 per annum, the Board of Trade 
decided last week not to accept any further preliminary 
notifications from shipowners and those which have 
already been sent in will now be examined for the purpose 
of ascertaining the number and tonnage likely to form the 
subject of formal applications for a grant when the scheme 
comes into operation. The grants proposed are Ils. per 
gross ton for tramps and 16s. 6d. per ton for cargo liners 
in the case of coal-burning (including dual-fired) vessels, 
and 10s. per ton for tramps and 15s. per ton for cargo 
liners constructed to use oil fuel only. The differentiation 
in favour of coal-burning vessels has already aroused 
criticism from shipowners. Moreover, the proposed rate 
of grants is subject to the proviso that the maximum 
sum of £500,000 is not exceeded. 


* * * 


From Grass to Crops.—The announcement made on 
Wednesday in the House of Commons by Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith is, on his own admission, to be regarded 
not as a war measure but as part of a long-term plan to 
increase the fertility of the soil. Farmers will be able to 
obtain a grant of £2 for each acre of permanent pasture 
(defined as fields which have been under grass for not less 
than seven years) ploughed up between now and September 
30th. There is no doubt that a very large acreage of 
neglected and second-rate pasture can be made infinitely 
more productive by being brought under a regular crop 
rotation, providing both crops for sale and valuable fodder 
for livestock. The Government’s grant, which will not 
cover the high costs of ploughing and sowing, would no 
doubt be a valuable inducement in this direction if it were 
available for a longer time, but it seems unlikely that in 
the five months between now and the end of September 
grass-land farmers will have time to acquire tractors, 
Ploughs and seed drills, the trained men to operate these 
a and to get their fields ploughed and sown. The 
i rnment’s policy is commendable, but the subsidy 

uld be made available for at Jeast another year. Mean- 
While, plans for increased food production in time of war 

ve made further progress with the appointment of the 
whi eae of the county agricultural executive committees 
Of Ould be responsible for the detailed administration 
Wedne regulations. The Minister also announced on 
lated esday that reserves of fertilisers had been accumu- 
ae that plans had been made to deal with the dis- 
on of seeds, tractors and other agricultural require- 
ments on the outbreak of war. 


_ Opposition to Film Duties.—As usual on the 
imposition of new taxes, the new film duties have been 
vehemently denounced in the House of Commons this 
week, and members have gloomily forecast their destruc- 
live effect on the industry. Although the onslaught was not 
accompanied by alternative proposals for a more equitable 
basis of taxation, it elicited a sympathetic reply from the 
Chancellor, who declared himself disposed to consider 
revision in favour of those sections of the industry which 
might be severely hurt. The occasion for this revision 
would arise, of course, on the Committee stage of the new 
Finance Bill; and in the meantime discussions are proceed- 
ing between officials of the Customs and Excise Depart- 
ment, the Treasury, and the representatives of the film 
trade. There is some ground for believing that the news- 
reel companies can put forward a claim for relief. They 
are said to consume about 1,000,000 ft. of film stock 
weekly, on which the new excise duty would amount io 
£2,150. The news-reel revenue is believed to be £15,000- 
£20,000 weekly, but the gross profit on this is probably 
appreciably less than the new tax. If the claim can be sub- 
Stantiated that owing to the contracts with exhibitors 
charges cannot be increased—at least during the currency 
of the existing contracts—the news-reel companies are 
confronted with serious difficulties. There would be 
universal regret if this valuable item in the cinema pro- 
gramme had to be eliminated or curtailed or made less 
effective. A case is also being made on behalf of the British 
film industry. In considering the merits of this case a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between increased costs of produc- 
tion and distribution. The length of all British films regis- 
tered in the last quota year averaged 568,000 ft. for 
“long” films and 335,000 ft. for “shorts.” The excise 
duty payable, after allowing for drawback on waste film, 
might amount to £7,600, or about £70 per “long” sub- 
ject. The increased distribution cost would naturally be 
much greater; at 60 prints of 7,500 ft. each the amount of 
tax payable would be £965. The new imposts would there- 
fore amount to about £1,040 on each subject. Whether the 
duty will be burdensome to the point of destruction 
depends on whether the whole or a substantial part of it 
can be passed back to the producer or paid by the distri- 
butor. But apparently the American companies will be 
chiefly affected. In the year ended March 31st last about 
3,200,000 ft. of “long” films and about 800,000 ft. of 
“short” films were registered. It is estimated that the 
Customs duties on these will exceed £120,000 and the new 
excise duties £800,000. Moreover, it is claimed that there 
is no possibility of passing the tax on to the exhibitor or 
the public. Against this it has to be remembered that the 
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remittances to American film companies are believed to 
exceed {7 millions, and that at least £2 millions of this 
represent profits from the British market, on which a 
negligibly small customs duty has been paid hitherto. It 
is difficult to see what relief can be expected or granted to 
these companies without abandoning the new source of 
revenue altogether. 


* * * 


Volume and Value of Trade—Owing to the in- 
stability of prices, the official returns of the value of 
our overseas trade may disguise significant changes in 
its volume. The Board of Trade’s quarterly indices of 
the average price and volume of trade, shown below, 
therefore throw additional light on the course of imports 
and exports :— 


INDICES OF AVERAGE PRICES AND VOLUME OF TRADE 


(1935 = 100) 
Retained Imports Domestic Exports 
Average Average 


Price Volume Price Volume 

1938—First quarter 117-6 111-4 113-9 99-7 
Second quarter 113-4 104-4 111-9 94-3 
Third quarter 111-3 106-7 111-7 95-5 
Fourth quarter 108-8 112-4 111-1 105-0 
1939—First quarter 107-9 108-0 109-1 102-5 


The declared values of retained imports and domestic 
exports in the first quarter of this year were 11 per cent. 
and 1-4 per cent. respectively smaller than in the corres- 
ponding quarter of last year. But as the average price of 
retained imports fell by 8-2 per cent. during this period, 
their volume showed a decline of only 3-1 per cent. 
Again, a decline of 4-2 per cent. in the average price of 
domestic exports between the first quarters of 1938 and 
1939 concealed an increase of 2-8 per cent. in the volume 
of our shipments. In terms of volume, the increase in 
exports has been most marked in the non-ferrous metals, 
woollen and worsted, apparel, leather, rubber manufac- 
tures and vehicles (mainly because of the delivery of 
warships) groups. The average prices of imports have 
now been falling since the last quarter of 1937, and those 
of domestic exports since the second quarter of 1938. 
But in view of the recent improvement in the prices of 
primary products and the expansion of business activity 
in this country, an early reversal of the trend of import 
and export prices would not be surprising. 


* * * 


Higher Freight Rates.—The decline in tramp 
shipping freight rates was arrested last month, when 
The Economist’s index, given below, showed a slight rise : 


The Economist INDEX OF FREIGHT RATES 
(1898 — 1913 = 100) 


Aver- 
age, 1958 | 1938 


Mar., 
1938 
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India .............. 2 , 120-0 | 106-0 | 108-6 | 108-2 | 109-6 114-8 
Far East and Pacific! 117- 111-8 | 109- 97-8 | 98:7| 94:6)| 97-0 
Australia ............ 127-9 | 111-6 | 113-0 | 111-3 | 110-0 | 108-3 | 107-7 
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The improvement, however, was far from uniform; 


advances on some routes were accompanied by declines 
on others. 





















Inc. or I 
INST | Dec. INST | Dec.” 
Points ° | Points 

Home trade ......... 

Bay—outwards .... | 115-6 | ... || Outwards ............ —11-3 
Bay— — 3-7 
Mediterranean:— | | __ |i India—outwards...... +11-8 
Outwards ........ — 1-5 
Homewards ...... | 129-1 | + 8-3 || Far East, etc. ......0. + 2-4 
North America .... | 111-3 | ... |] Australia .........cc0006 — 0-6 
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Towards the end of April, however, the upward trend in 
freight rates became more general, and during the past 
week rates, especially from the River Plate, showed a 
marked rise, owing to the heavy movement of grain from 
Argentina. The demand for shipping space has tended to 
expand, and it is widely expected that the improvement 
will continue. 


* * * 


Fewer Pigs.—The latest figures published by the 
Ministry of Agriculture show that the decline in the number 
of pigs continues. The census taken in March is based on 
returns from only a sample of farms, but the figures thus 
ee give a fairly reliable indication of the general 
trend : — 


No. oF Pics In ENGLAND AND WALEs (000) 


Total 


3233 
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mn 
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The decline in the number of breeding stock is the most 
serious feature of these returns, and is partly an expression 
of the dissatisfaction of many farmers with the existing 
marketing scheme. The allocation of bacon pigs between 
factories has given rise to many complaints, and the brisk 
trade in pork pigs over the winter months has diminished 
the supply and raised the price of bacon pigs on the open 
market to a level dangerously near that obtained by the con- 
tracting farmers. The decline in the number of pigs in the 
last eighteen months is exceptional, since it has coincided 
with a period of falling prices for feeding stuffs; the fact 
that the price of bacon pigs is now linked to that of a stan- 
dard feeding ration has discouraged the speculative pig 
feeder. In so far as the production of bacon pigs is now 
concentrated on regular suppliers, who can contract for 
level deliveries of their pigs throughout the year, the trade 
is obviously on a sounder footing, even if it is not expand- 
ing in accordance with the intentions of the framers of the 
present Act. 


* * * 


Rise in Wholesale Prices.—The last fortnight has 
seen a sharp rise in the wholesale prices of many commod- 
ities. Sugar, tin, wheat and other cereals have all been 
marked up, and it is to these commodities that the ns¢ 
in The Economist’s complete index, shown in the table 
below, is largely due :— 

SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 
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Details of the constituent series of The Economist's £41 10s. per ton, 
complete index are given below : — 


Sept. 18, Apr. 26, Apr.19, May 3, 
1931 1938 1939 193 


on, which compares with the average of 
£45 per ton aimed at by the co-operating producers. 
The chief reasons for the comparatively unsatisfactory 
prices have been the political tension and concern over 


(1927 = 100) 
dmeat... 64:5 85-5 71:2 71. 

eae seneetid . 62:2 60:2 590-6 62: 
Textiles ....+++000 . 43:7 54-0 53- 
Minerals ...+-++++++ . 67°4 92-0 00-8 91 
Miscellaneous ...++ 65:8 76:5 73-7 74: 

Complete index 60-4 73-3 69-2 70-2 
1913 = 100....++000 83-1 100-8 95:3 96-6 
1924 = 100....+000+ 52-2 63°3 590-8 60:7 


In the index for cereals and meat, a fall in bacon prices 
offset the rise in wheat prices. Sugar, coffee and coconut 
oil were marked up among the groups of other foods, 
and among textiles, jute prices continued their advance. 
Tin and lead were dearer, while the price of copper showed 
a small decline compared with the previous fortnight. 
Among miscellaneous commodities, leather and linseed 


oil were dearer. 


* * 


Copper Prices.—Since the middle of last month the 
price of copper (standard cash) has fluctuated around 


THE demand for coal is well main- 
tained; the seasonal decline in pur- 
chases for heating purposes is offset by 
increased industrial requirements and 
by the accumulation of stocks against 
an emergency. Total output is actually 
higher than a year ago. Most branches 
of the iron and steel industry are very 
active and some sections are already 
Operating at capacity. Delivery dates, 
consequently, are lengthening. Pre- 
liminary notifications sent to the Board 
of Trade by shipowners anxious to 
take advantage of the proposed Govern- 
ment grant for the construction of 
vessels have been so numerous that the 
acceptance of further notices was sus- 
pended last week. The notifications re- 
ceived by the Board of Trade by April 
27th comprise about 190 vessels of a 
tonnage of 850,000 gross; the majority 
of these are reported to have been 
ordered. The cotton and wool textile 
trades remain fairly busy; activity is 
sustained by Government orders, 


Coal 


Sheffield. — Although household 
demand is rather quieter, steam coal 
requirements are increasing, and inland 
— a = ee classes “ such that 

sparingly for export. 

The market for doubles and seater is 
Saining strength, but collieries hold 
st stocks of smalls, notwithstanding 
pe improvement in the call for 
8 sorts and for stocking against 
emergency by electricity generating 

— : 


Port inquiries. Blast-furnace coke goes 
y into consumption, and pros- 
are better, 


are more freel 
— up, = there is not much iaqniey 
ean unker business shows some 


* 


9 
1 the copper position in the United States. Although copper 
9 is one of the Most important war metals, the adverse effect 
= on commercial consumption of the deterioration in political 
> relations has outweighed increased armament purchases. 
The American market has been disturbed by a number of 
price reductions, which have reduced the United States 


“ee domestic quotation from 11.25 cents to 10.25 cents per lb. 


(electrolytic) in the course of the past month. These reduc- 
uons followed the consumers’ strike, which lasted from 
the middle of October, 1938, until the end of March, 
1939, and kept United States domestic sales during that 
twelve weeks’ period at very low levels. The cuts, how- 
ever, have stimulated buying, and in April, sales to United 
States consumers reached 60,223 short tons, against an 
average of 18,430 short tons in the preceding five months 
and 22,790 tons in April, 1938. As stocks in the hands of 
United States consumers are low, the improvement in 


demand may continue for some time, which would relieve 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


_ There are no changes of note in 
either inland or export quotations. 


* 


{ Newcastle-on-Tyne.— With the ex- 
ception of Northumberland steam 
smalls all classes of coal in this area 
are difficult to obtain, collieries having 
sold their output for several weeks 
ahead. There is no ease in the demand 
for Durham industrial coal, and pro- 
ducers of the popular grades of coking 
coal have sold their output well into 
the autumn. Gas works in the south of 
England continue to take their winter 
quantities, which are being stocked 
against an emergency. Whilst prices 
have so far shown no material change, 
there is now a tendency among 
collieries to increase them. Patent oven 
coke is a steady market; home demand 
is expanding and there are regular ship- 
ments abroad. 


* 


Glasgow.—Activity in the shipping 
market continues to be one of the out- 
standing features in the Scottish trade. 
The tonnages shipped last week ad- 
vanced to 253,000 tons, compared with 
237,000 tons in the previous week and 
only 189,000 tons in the corresponding 
week of last year. This increase is largely 
due, of course, to the international un- 
settlement, which has given a consider- 
able fillip to buying from most of the 
nearer markets. Taken all round, the 
trade continues to enjoy busy condi- 
tions and output in all districts is well 
absorbed, with prices showing 4a 
strengthening trend. Industrial de- 
mands are keeping well up as a result 
of the growing re-armament activity. 
Irish trade is moving steadily. 


* 


Cardiff.— The recent improvement 
on the coal market is fully maintained. 
Last week shipments at the South 
Wales docks of the G.W.R. Company 


fears that the European market might be weakened further 
by heavy American exports. Production and consumption 
outside the United States are virtually in equilibrium, while 
stocks, at under 190,000 short tons, cover consumption at 
the present rate for only seven weeks. 


totalled 453,500 tons, compared with 
453,800 tons in the previous week and 
400,526 tons in the corresponding week 
last year. 

Business with France is a little more 
active and it is expected that by new 
arrangements under the coal-pitwood 
barter agreement exports will be in- 
creased. By these arrangements the 
validity of licences granted in the 
March quarter will extend to the end 
of the year instead of to June 30th, and 
that of licences granted for the June 
quarter up to the end of September; 
while the authorised quota of shipments 
in respect of arrears amounts to 120,000 
tons for the June quarter. The price of 
French pitwood under this agreement 
has been reduced from 22s. to 21s. 9d. 
per ton c.if. Inquiries from other 
foreign destinations are unusually 
active and there is practically no short- 
time working in the coalfield. Prices 
are firmer but nominally unchanged. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.—The iron and _ steel 
market remains active, and in some 
sections it is not easy to secure accep- 
tance of all the business offered. There 
are more inquiries for forge pig iron, 
and consumers are showing greater 
readiness to buy forward in foundry 
pig, while for basic there is an insis- 
tent demand. Transactions in hematite 
are heavier, and makers of special 
qualities are well booked. Business in 
finished iron is more active, and crown 
bars, which have been depressed for a 
long period, are beginning to show 
some improvement. 

The demand for basic and acid steel 
billets is heavy, and users do not find 
it easy to place all their orders for 
early delivery. Business in small bars, 
strip and wire rods shows further ex- 
pansion, and there is a heavy inquiry 
for structural steel. 

Scrap merchants are unable to meet 
inquiries in full, and in some classes of 
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material there is a pronounced shortage. 
Some revision of fixed prices is expected 
shortly. Where the market is free prices 
show a rising tendency. : 

Crude steel production in the 
Sheffield district in March was 157,700 
tons, compared with the peak output in 
November, 1937, of 160,400 tons. Pro- 
duction is being further increased. 


* 


Middlesbrough.— Shipments of 
pig iron, manufactured iron and manu- 
factured steel during April amounted to 
35,762 tons, a drop of about 3,000 tons 
compared with the previous month; 
but in view of the heavy domestic de- 
mand for steel shipments have been 
well maintained. A parcel of 3,087 tons 
of steel was shipped to Italy last month. 
Imports of ore last month amounted to 
121,500 tons, compared with 104,000 
tons in March. 

At the end of December there were 
21 blast furnaces in operation in this 
area; there are now 25 in operation, of 
which eight are producing hematite 
iron, 15 basic iron, one foundry pig 
iron and one ferro-manganese. The in- 
creased production of basic pig iron is 
all for use in the adjoining steelworks, 
and none of it comes on to the market. 
Foundry pig iron is in only moderate 
demand, for foundries have not yet 
benefited from the improvement in the 
iron and steel trade generally. East 

est hematite is in rather better re- 
quest and makers’ stocks are being 
slightly reduced. 

The output of semi-finished and 
finished steel is being increased at a 
faster rate than that of pig iron. Owing 
to the scarcity of heavy steel melting 
scrap, shipments are arriving in the 
Tees from coastwise ports. Good 
Durham blast furnace coke is available 
at 24s. 2d. per ton at the ovens, whilst 
only odd cargoes of foreign ore are 
changing hands; most of the deliveries 
now coming forward are under old 
contracts. Freight rates from the 
Mediterranean and North Spanish Bay 
ports are firm. 


* 


Glasgow.-—— Throughout the West 
of Scotland intense activity is main- 
tained, with production at the highest 
possible rate. Steel material of every 
description is in great demand, includ- 
ing ship-plates, bars for re-rollers and 
sections of every kind. In the shect 
trade all mills are now in operation and 
bookings for both home and export 
users are again heavy, although makers 
are unable to accept business for 
prompt delivery and in almost every 
case require several weeks. Tube makers, 
too, remain busy and look forward to 
continued regular employment. Marine 
engineers in this district are particu- 
larly busy and in fact practically every 
engineering concern in Glasgow and 
neighbourhood has a great deal of work 
on hand and full time working is 
general and likely to continue. 


* 


Cardiff.— On Tuesday the author- 
ised output quota under the tinplate 
pooling scheme was raised from 60 per 
cent. to 75 per cent. of capacity for the 
next two months, but as the steelworks 
are operating at over 90 per cent. of 
capacity it is regarded as rather doubt- 
ful whether the tinplate manufacturers 
will be able to obtain a sufficient supply 
of steel bars to enable them to increase 
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their present production to any appre- 
ciable extent. There are eight blast fur- 
naces in operation, and steel furnaces 
are being worked up to the limit of the 
available supply of scrap. In view of 
these conditions there are possibilities 
of changes in prices at the end of next 
month. 
* 


News from Abroad. — Although 
the improvement of demand on inter- 
national steel markets is making slow 
progress, business has on the whole 
remained satisfactory compared with 
the first few months of the year. In 
several cases the quantities for which 
quotations are demanded have in- 
creased, particularly where the port of 
destination is far from the exporting 
country, and where the danger of an 
interruption of supplies in case of an 
emergency is greatest. Thus, apart from 
Scandinavia, the Far East and South 
America have shown interest in increas- 
ing quantities. The exhaustion of stocks 
of many consumers has caused a num- 
ber of urgent inquiries for smaller ton- 
nages for prompt delivery. It is, how- 
ever, often difficult to satisfy this 
demand because the delivery times of 
producers have materially increased 
during recent months. 

It can be said that, up to now, the 
revival of the international steel trade 
has followed healthy lines and that the 
speculative demand, so conspicuous 
during the September crisis, has re- 
mained negligible, although prices are 
firmer and costs of raw materials are 
rising. Rebates on official prices have 
in some cases vanished altogether, and 
only in specific markets, where the 
American or Australian competition is 
effective, have concessions been made. 

The problem of the agreement be- 
tween the European Steel Cartel and 
the American exporters was again dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of the Joint 
Co-ordinating Committee in London. 
Although it was not possible to remove 
the differences completely, the agree- 
ment has been prolonged, and the hope 
was expressed that it will work more 
satisfactorily in future. Furthermore, 
general price questions were discussed 
in the light of the improved trade situ- 
ation, but no alterations were made. 
The price problem will, however, again 
come on the agenda at the next meet- 
ing. Lastly, a number of questions con- 
cerning the internal organisation were 
discussed and certain alterations agreed 
upon. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester): — World 
affairs have continued to have an ad- 
verse effect upon trade. There has been 
a further recovery in raw cotton prices, 
for the opinion is gaining ground that 
the export subsidy plan in the United 
States will be abandoned. Preparations 
for the new crop in the United States 
are now making progress. 

Sales of American yarns have been 
about equal to production. Varied re- 
Ports, however, have been received as to 
delivery instructions and the position 
remains irregular. Rather more activity 
has shown itself in Egyptian yarns for 
home use. Many spinners are ham- 
pered by the scarcity of permits to ex- 
port to Germany. 

Inquiry in pi goods has broad- 
ened. Freer buying has taken place for 
India, and some makers in Blackburn 
and Preston have appreciably extended 
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their order lists. Fair buying has ¢; 
place for South a ea 
Northern countries of Europe. Home 
trade buyers have displayed more jn- 
terest in prices. Further Government 
contracts have been placed and more 
looms are now engaged on this Class 
of work. The opinion is gaining ground 
that lower prices are improbable. 


* 


Jute (Dundee). — Raw jute prices 
have shown considerable _ strength 
during the past fortnight, being about 
£4 per ton dearer owing to lack of rain 
in the jute-growing areas, while old 
crop supplies are now becoming ex- 
tremely scarce, with imports into Cal- 
cutta small. The total imports into that 
centre for the ten months of the season 
ending April 30th were 8,700,000 bales, 
compared with 9,575,000 bales in the 
corresponding period of the last season. 
The Indian jute mills have bought in 
the ten months 5,400,000 bales, against 
5,775,000 bales last season. The lack of 
rain for new crop sowings and growth 
of the plants already sown is a serious 
factor and may lead to another short 
crop in the coming season. Scattered 
showers have fallen at times, which 
have made sellers more ready to offer, 
but the market quickly recovered its 
strength. The advance has led to a 
corresponding increase in the prices of 
jute goods; in Calcutta the advance in 
the prices of jute goods was assisted by 
reports of negotiations between the 
British Government and the Indian jute 
mills for the placing of a contract for 
another 200 million sandbags for de- 
livery after the end of June, when the 
present contract expires. 

The full group of Daisee-2/3 has 
risen to £33 10s. per ton and good 
marks sold at £33 15s. and £34, April- 
May, with new crop quoted at £29 to 
£29 10s. October-November. Tossa-2/3 
was advanced to £34 15s. for good 
marks and fours are quoted at 
£32 2s. 6d. for full group, May-June. 
Hessian yarns are named at 2s. 10d. for 
cops and 2s. 11d. for spools, while the 
price of hessians is 34d. for 10-oz. and 
2téd. for 8-oz., with many sellers quot- 
ing ved. to 4d. more. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE upward trend of the prices of pri- 
mary products, which began in the 
middle of last month, continued during 
the past week. The improvement, more- 
over, was not confined to this country, 
for Moody’s index of the prices of 
staple-commodities in the United States 
31, 1931 = 100) rose from 
139.3 to 141.7 during the week ended 
last Wednesday. Ss 
Not all the sensitive commodities, 
however, participated in the advance. 
Rubber, for example, remained un- 
changed in price, and copper, lead and 
spelter were slightly cheaper than 4 
week ago. On the other hand, raw sugar 
was again marked up sharply in price 
owing to the shortage of supplies, while 
wheat and cocoa were also dearer. 
Cotton rose in price on the growing 
belief that the proposal for an export 
subsidy in the United States would t 
find sufficient support. Crossbred wool, 
linseed oil and tin were also marked up 
slightly. 
(Continued on page 345) 
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CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE YEAR’S DIFFICULTIES 


MR CHARLES H. SCOTT PLUMMER’S ADDRESS 


The one hundred and thirty-fourth annual general meeting of the 
Caledonian Insurance Company was held within the company’s 
office, Edinburgh, on the 4th instant. 

The Chairman, Mr Charles H. Scott Plummer, in moving the 
adoption of the report, said: — 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—As you have had the annual report and 
accounts for the year 1938 before you for some time, I assume I 
may take them as read. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The net new life assurances granted during 1938 amounted to 
£2,102,749, the premiums thereon being £72,707, including £20,596 
by single payments. The net new sums assured compare with 
£2,166,349 for the previous year, but are not exceeded by figures 
for any other year. 

The death claims for the year 1938 were £239,171 compared 
with £228,895 in the previous year, but are still within the amount 
expected under the mortality table used in the valuation. Sur- 
renders amounted to £67,350, against £94,147 in 1937, when, as 
explained by my predecessor a year ago, there was a special reason 
for the comparatively large amount involved. 

The expenses for the year 1938, excluding those applicable to 
annuities, showed a ratio of 16.4 per cent., compared with 16.7 per 
cent. in 1937, 

The average rate of interest on the combined life assurance and 
annuity fund (excluding reversions purchased) was £3 16s. 9d. per 
cent, after deduction of income tax, against £3 19s. per cent. for the 
previous year, the reduction being mainly accounted for by the 
increase in the rate of income tax from 5s. to 5s. 6d. in the £. 

The valuation of our Stock Exchange securities as at December 
31st last showed an appreciation over the values at which the 
securities stand in the life balance sheet. In accordance with our 
usual practice, in arriving at the market value in the case of all 
securities quoted in currencies other than sterling, the rates of 
exchange on London as at December 31st last have been used. 

The directors have resolved that the rates of interim bonus to be 
Paid in the case of policies becoming claims during the year 1939 
should be £2 per cent. on whole life assurance and £1 18s. per 
cent. on endowment assurances and double endowments, in respect 
of each year’s premium due and paid since the last triennial valua- 
tion at December 31, 1936. The rates of interim bonus paid during 
the year 1938 were £2 2s. per cent. and £2 per cent., respectively, 
but, Owing to the reduction in the net rate of interest and to the 
uncertainty of the international outlook, the directors felt it desirable 


to make the small reduction referred to above in the interim bonus 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


oan income for the year 1938 was £711,621, against 

pe a in 1937, and the profit was £51,782, compared with 

110 : The total fire fund at December 31, 1938, amounted to 
Per cent. of the premium income for the year, 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


=e mned account shows that the total premium income for 

£29501 cn 83% against £514,201 for 1937. The profit was 

accident ee with £10,963 for the previous year. The total 

of the Sesire at December 31, 1938, amounted to 83 per cent. 

of £30,000 um income for the year, after including the transfer 
900 from profit and loss account for additional reserve. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
The Red 
Premium income for 1938 was £111,187, against £96,985 


for 1937, The first year’s claims in 1938 were £23,293, being 21 
per cent. of the premium income. 

After a transfer of £5,000 to the profit and loss account, the 
marine fund at December 31st last amounted to £190,907, repre- 
senting 172 per cent. of the premium income for the year, 


GENERAL RESERVE FUND 


_ This fund, which is additional to the departmental funds pre- 
viously mentioned, remains unchanged at £600,000. 


STAFF PENSION FUND 


The balance of this fund as at December 31st last, after credit- 
ing interest received and charging pensions paid during the year, 
was £130,218. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The balance at credit of profit and loss account at December 31, 
1938, including the sum brought forward from the previous year, 
amounted to £283,158. Out of this sum, the directors recommend 
that £20,000 be carried to the staff pension fund as at January 1, 
1939, and that a dividend be declared at the rate of 15s. per share, 
subject to deduction of income tax, to be paid by equal half-yearly 
instalments on May 15th and November 11th next. 

The dividend now recommended, after deduction of income tax, 
will cost £85,008, and, together with the allocation of £20,000 to 
the pension fund, will absorb £105,008, leaving a balance of 
£178,150 to be carried forward, as against £174,906 brought in 
from the previous year. 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET 


From the directors’ certificate appended to the general balance 
sheet you will observe that the Stock Exchange securities stand in 
the aggregate at less than the value at middle market prices at 
December 31, 1938. As in the case of the life department, in arriv- 
ing at the market value of all securities quoted in currencies other 
than sterling, the rates of exchange on London as at December 31st 
last have been used. 


NEW HEAD OFFICE BUILDING 


My predecessor last year referred to the new head office building 
which was then in course of erection. I should like to add that the 
building is now nearing completion and that our removal will be 
effected before the end of this month. The official opening, how- 
ever, will not take place until the end of June. 


OFFICIALS, STAFF AND AGENTS 


During the year Mr Neil M. Law, F.F.A., who was formerly 
chief actuarial assistant at head office, was appointed assistant 
actuary, and Mr Donald H. Young, who was formerly chief assistant 
in the foreign fire department in London, was appointed foreign 
fire superintendent. 

Before concluding, I take this opportunity of expressing on behalf 
of the directors and the shareholders, our appreciation of the loyal 
and efficient work during the past year of the general manager, 
officials and staff at head office and branches, and the company’s 
agents and representatives at home and abroad, including the marine 
managers and the underwriter. 

I now beg to move, ladies and gentlemen, that the report be 
adopted, that the allocation of £20,000 to the staff pension fund be 
approved and that a dividend of 15s. per share, subject to deduction 
of income tax, be declared for the year 1938, payable in equal 
half-yearly instalments on May 15th and November 11th next. 


The report was adopted. 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL PROFITS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 
MR G. F. HOTBLACK’S REVIEW 


The annual general court of the Atlas Assurance Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, in London. 

Mr G. E. Hotblack (chairman of the company), after expressing 
regret at the retirement from the chair of Mr F. A. Johnston and 
paying a tribute to his services to the company over the past 
44 years, and referring to the election of Sir Charles Arthur to the 
board, said: So far as the underwriting side of our business is 
concerned, nothing sensational occurred during 1938. There was 
only one really serious fire in this country, namely, the General 
Electric Company’s store in Birmingham—which cost £565,000, 
and of which we had our share. Overseas the only costly disaster 
was the very severe hurricane in the New England States of America, 
which involved losses running into several millions sterling; we our- 
selves were reasonably fortunate, however, in having escaped with 
a relatively light loss. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES’ PROBLEMS 


I do not think it is always appreciated how great are the diffi- 
culties with which insurance companies, with their world-wide 
interests, have to contend under present-day conditions. I expect 
many of you have first-hand knowledge of the problems which 
currency and financial restrictions in one part of the world or 
another involve, and I think I may fairly say that if our particular 
difficulties ended there we should consider ourselves reasonably 
fortunate. Unfortunately, however, this is not so in that a still 
bigger problem arises out of legislation. There are no fewer than 
20 overseas countries or States in which legislation affecting the 
interests of British insurance companies is pending or in course of 
discussion in various legislatures. 


FIRE ACCOUNT 


In the fire department our premium income has declined by some 
£53,000, as against an increase the previous year of £42,000. The 
greater part of this falling off was in respect of our business in the 
United States of America and was in accordance with the general 
experience in that country owing to trade recession. The losses 
incurred were practically identical with the previous year. The 
profit emerging of £168,000 is some £5,000 less than that of 1937, 
but shows the satisfactory ratio of 9.6 per cent., as compared with 
9.7 per cent. last year. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The accident department has an increase in premium income of 
£24,185, and shows a profit of £53,327, representing 8.1 per cent. 
on the premium income, as against 8 per cent. last year, a result 
which in these difficult times we regard as very gratifying. 

In recent years we have been quietly and conservatively develop- 
ing this department, and now it is a constant and substantial contri- 
butor to our annual profits. Twenty years ago our premium income 
was £125,000, whereas to-day it is over £660,000. Twenty years 
ago we transacted business in the United Kingdom, South Africa, 
and Australia only, but to-day our net is much more widely spread, 
and our income is drawn from many parts of the world, including 
countries as far distant as China, the Philippines, the Fijis, and 
Brazil. 

Accident business, which includes motor and workmen’s com- 
pensation business, is by no means easy to transact. New legislation 
both at home and abroad is constantly being introduced, and to 
estimate the effect of this in advance is always a matter of extreme 
difficulty. 

As regards motor business in this country, the large awards now 
made by the Courts and the circumstances under which it has been 
decided that compensation is payable must inevitably place a strain 
on existing rates and result in an adjustment to a higher scale. One 
hesitates, therefore, to forecast what the future holds in store, but 
we shall continue to follow our conservative policy and to develop 
along sound lines in the belief that it is the only way to ensure a 
steady and constant profit on our turnover. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


In the marine account the premium income was £157,061, or 
approximately the same as last year. Our experience as regards 
claims paid on the 1938 account and also on 1937 and previous 
years’ accounts has been satisfactory. 


The account is on a very sound basis and is producing regular 





profits. In licu, therefore, of our practice hitherto of making an 
occasional substantial transfer of profits to profit and loss we have 
decided to establish a substantial marine fund of a sufficient size in 
our opinion to take care of all contingencies and in future to make 
an annual transfer to profit and loss if and when profits are earned 
The revenue account under review has been treated on those lines, 
and you will observe that the sum of £40,000 has been transferred 
to profit and loss. This particular figure of £40,000 does not apply 
only to the year 1938, but is substantially made up of the accumu. 
lated profits of previous years. 


LIFE BUSINESS 


The new life business during 1938 was £4,042,720, being 
£493,696 less than the previous year, due mainly to a reduction in 
the benefits formerly granted under a type of policy which, owing 
to altered conditions, had become comparatively unattractive to the 
company. Apart from the type of policy referred to, the new busi- 
ness was well maintained. A more serious feature was the fall in 
the net rate of interest earned on the life assurance and annuity 
fund from £4 7s. 10d. in 1937 to £4 3s, 2d. in 1938. 

Under existing conditions the fall in the rate of interest, which 
has been going on for several years, is fully explained by the diffi- 
culty of obtaining satisfactory investments for a fund which has 
been growing at the rate of about £1,000,000 a year. 


INVESTMENT POLICY 


I find that during the last five years the life fund grew from 
£10,147,000 to £15,258,000, an increase of £5,100,000; also that 
during those five years our life investments in ground rents, pro- 
perties, mortgages and other loans of various descriptions, including 
loans to local authorities, increased by £4,400,000. Most of our 
new money has therefore gone into investments of these types, and 
we think we have acted wisely because, although we have lent large 
sums of money at very low rates of interest, and although our 
average rate of interest has suffered as a result of our doing so, we 
have to a considerable extent escaped the fall in values which would 
have resulted had the money been invested in high-class Stock 
Exchange securities. 

Moreover, much of this money has been lent for comparatively 
short terms, and we shall have the opportunity during the next few 
years of reinvesting it, probably on more favourable terms. 


GROWTH OF PREMIUM INCOME 


In other respects the life business developed on the lines with 
which we have become familiar. The premium income increased by 
£143,365 to £1,310,064, and consideration for annuities increased 
by £212,807 to £667,300. The fund increased by £1,212,021, and 
amounted to £15,258,639 18s. at the end of the year. The expense 
ratio reflecting the effect of the smaller new business was £12 5s. 10d. 
per cent., as compared with £13 10s. 6d. per cent. in 1937. The 
mortality experienced during 1938 was very light amongst lives 
assured and also (less profitably) light amongst annuities. 

The fall in the rate of interest and the increased hazards and 
uncertainties of life indicate the necessity of reviewing the bases 
upon which our scales of premiums are calculated. Such a revicw 
is in progress, and in the near future it will probably be found 
necessary to increase the premiums now being charged for some 
classes of policies, notably those for policies which do not participate 
in profits. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning now to the profit and loss account, you will notice that 
the interest, less tax, is £120,246, which is £7,496 less than the 
previous year. After crediting interest receipts and fire, life, acct- 
dent and marine profits, and debiting the various tax charges and 
expenses not charged to other accounts, we are left with £333,751 
with which to deal. Out of this we have paid the usual tax-free 
dividend, costing £176,000; written £100,000 off securities, and 
transferred £25,000 to the staff pension fund, leaving the carty- 
forward at £359,572, or £32,752 more than the previous year. 

The year 1938 has been a satisfactory year for us, with subst a 
tial profits in every department of our business. It is impossible 
for me to prophesy what 1939 holds for us in view of the menacing 
Political position, and all I can say is that 1939 has started well so 
far as losses are concerned. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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LONDON AND LANCASHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


SIR FREDERICK PASCOE RUTTER’S REVIEW 


The seventy-seventh annual meeting of the London and Lanca- 
shire Insurance Company, Limited, was held, on the 3rd instant, 
in London, Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter, governor, presiding. : 

The secretary, Mr G. Albert Rutter, read the notice convening 
the meeting. 

Sir Frederick, in his address, said: ; 

You have not often heard from me the phrase “ an anxious year, 
full of difficulties,” partly because it is our constant duty to deal 
with difficulties and partly because I try to reserve the remark for 
the really crucial occasion; 1938 was such a year. It was really like 
old times when, in the ’seventies and ‘eighties, we were struggling to 
lay the foundations of this company, which have proved themselves 
so solid, so impregnable. With the exception of 1906 and its 
catastrophe of San Francisco, I do not remember a more exacting 
year since I became your general manager, now over forty years ago. 
And, speaking for our company and ignoring for the moment the 
international anxiety, I am not discouraged nor even disturbed. 


YEAR’S RESULTS 


Our total premium income was slightly increased to £6,752,538, 
following a substantial advance in the previous year. The fire 
income of £2,755,527 showed a small decrease due to the United 
States, but this was more than made up in the accident department, 
where an increase of £36,422 brought our premium income up to 
£2,558,620. The marine income remained almost stationary at 
£1,438,392. 

Summarising our underwriting profit, the fire department contri- 
buted £324,194, against £366,720; the accident department, £43,827, 
against £100,629; and the marine department, £66,236, against 
£35,853 in 1937. Therefore our total profit amounted to £434,257, 
or 6.43 per cent., compared with £503,202, or 7.47 per cent., in 1937. 

Our fire business continues on the same high level which you have 
been accustomed to in the past. The United States has again 
become a difficult field consequent upon the important reductions in 
rates, and I do not anticipate much profit from that country until 
the necessary reaction comes about. In Canada our loss experience 
was good, but the twofold problem of competition and increasing 
costs is proving difficult of solution. Im Australasia, South Africa 
and India we pursued the even and lucrative tenor of our way. 

Our casualty departments produced a result which I confess was 
hot up to my expectations. Im America particularly we have had 
occasion to make revisions, and when this happens the particular 
year has to bear the brunt in the hope and anticipation that the 
fruits will be reaped subsequently. Accident business in this 
country has become still more exacting, the two anxious depart- 
ments being still workmen’s compensation and motor vehicle. In 
this connection there is one important matter which I must empha- 
sise with all sincerity, and that is the growing inequity to which 
those liable to third-party damages are now being subjected. 


LEGAL EXAMPLES 


Permit me to remind you of a few of these remarkable cases. The 
House of Lords has enunciated the novel and revolutionary dictum 
that the legal representatives of a dead person can recover damages 
on account of the potentiality of that dead person’s life. Last year 
£2,500 damages were awarded to a market woman who was shocked 
through seeing a collision between two motor vehicles, one of which 
she thought was going to hit her. There was the case of a child 
. three, undoubtedly badly injured, thrown out of a car after a 
collision. The father and mother got moderate damages; the child 
Was awarded £6,500. 

Finally there came the case of the corpse. It was in its coffin, 
Proceeding to its last home in a Liverpool cemetery. It was followed 
the catch containing four relatives. A tramcar jolted the hearse, 
me slipped from its bearings, but still remained on the 
a ed vehicle. The mother, the uncle and the two cousins were 
Co shocked, naturally. They claimed damages. The Liverpool 
da <3 them down. But the mourners importuned the Court 
eas Ppeal, and there every one of the four got damages. Nothing 

Said or done about the corpse, but the natural question has 


already been : a ; 
House of Siena aus ded by The Economist: “ Why, in view of the 


sion as to the value of the potentiality of a 


Person’s life, were the rights of the innocent and insulted corpse so 
callously ignored? ” 

If this trend continues an increase in rates will become inevitable, 
because no business can continue at a loss. Higher rates must react 
on the motor trade, with consequent reduction of employment, and 
this must ultimately bear upon the dividends which insurance share- 
holders receive. These three factors must in turn affect the Govern- 
ment by the reduced yield from taxation, at a time when the country 
is financially hard driven. 

As regards marine business, 1937 was the worst year for total 
losses since 1929, and that condition continued throughout 1938. 
Whilst the number of total losses was slightly less, the amount of 
tonnage lost was somewhat higher. There was a sensible diminution 
in the number of minor casualties, but any relief which might have 
been expected from this factor was more than offset by the increased 
cost of repairs, 


INTEREST ON INVESTMENTS 


The interest on our investments amounted to £481,363, compared 
with £485,110. May I emphasise what is welcome, that in such a 
year we have been able not only to continue the dividend to which 
you have become accustomed but, after making the fullest provision 
for every conceivable liability, the balance carried forward has been 
increased by £199,702, thus making our total reserve funds 
£12,416,831. 

Concern regarding the question of finance has probably exercised 
the minds of your directors more during the past twelve months than 
in any other year. The paramount duty of those controlling the 
destinies of the company is to conserve our funds and try to avoid 
depreciation. For more than two years I have been apprehensive. 
“ Safety first” in anxious times should be dominant; safety first 
therefore is what we have aimed at for some time past and what 
should be our motto to-day. 


POSITION IN EUROPE 


I am no pessimist, but I have been apprehensive because of two 
things. First, because of the deliberate declarations from Central 
Europe, not necessarily that might is right, but that might is the ace 
of trumps and therefore must win. And so it will often, but history 
has told us that in the long run it must fail. Secondly, what has 
obsessed me is the parallel between what has been happening and 
the Napoleonic epoch, when over and over again treaties, contracts, 
bonds, assurances were made not to be kept, but broken. And yet 
Napoleon in his exile did his best to make the world believe that 
after all he was a man of peace. But he did not say, as he really 
meant, peace on his own terms. Yes, “ peace on his own terms.” 
You heard that from Berlin on Friday. 

What has been happening has afforded another glaring example 
of what has occurred before in history, but what is surprising is the 
past ignoring of portents which were so plain and ominous. Even 
so, I am in doubt whether there will in the near future be a world 
war after all. 

Reverting to our own affairs, the feature which has pleased me is 
that the amount of our interest has been so well maintained, being 
scarcely less than it was in 1937. A further important consideration 
is the value of our investments, which stand at a figure a little 
more than a milion pounds in excess of the book values. 


STRONG POSITION 


The future lies in the lap of the gods. We ought by this time to 
be well inoculated against crises, but we cannot control the way of 
aggressors, nor with our world-wide Empire can we shut our eyes 
to what may take place at any moment. But, speaking for our 
company, we were never more sound than we are now. 

Whilst our dividend has necessarily been static for some years 
past, it is still a very handsome dividend. Our reserves are 
abundant, and if we could only be assured of the peace which our 
Prime Minister has been so assiduous in trying to bring about we 
might look forward with confidence to the future, in the belief that 
the quality of our underwriting and the fibre of our investment 
policy should bring their own just reward. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The ninetieth ordinary general meeting of the Gresham Life 
Assurance Society, Limited, was held, on the 4th instant, at the 
head office of the Society, 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

The Hon. W. B. L. Barrington, the Chairman, presided, and, in 
the course of his speech, said: We are indeed fortunate to be able 
to submit a report which records a considerable increase both in the 
number of new life policies issued and in new life sums assured. 
In 1938 the Society granted 8,891 life and endowment policies, 


assuring the sum of £3,815,391 in net new sums assured, i.e. after 


deducting reassurances. These figures represent an increase of 
nearly one thousand policies and £277,000 net new sums assured. 

In common with the majority of offices we have suffered some 
contraction in our new business at home, although actually the 
number of new policies was slightly greater, and it is perhaps 
remarkable that—in circumstances which closely paralleled those 
prevailing here—our business on the Continent and overseas should 
have more than made up for the deficiency at home. 

For this we are indebted mainly to our organisations in France 
and in the Argentine. Our branches in Cairo and Athens also 
contributed to the increase in our overseas business. It is a signifi- 
cant tribute to the standing of British life assurance that in times 
of international disturbance so great a demand exists for the 
security and protection of a British life policy. 

The net new premiums for the year, after deducting reassurances, 
amounted to £178,530, including single premiums of £13,409. The 
increase in net new annual premiums exceeded £10,000. The total 
net premium income in the life assurance fund amounted to 
£1,164,108, and the total income of the Society from premiums, 
interest, dividends and rents to £1,612,473. Death claims amounted 
to £236,793, a total well within the actuarial expectation. 


THE ASSETS 

The total assets, as appearing in the balance sheet, amount to 
£10,187,840 as compared with £10,430,134. At the end of 1937 
we reduced the sterling book value of our Spanish assets conse- 
quent upon an adjustment in the rate of exchange for Spanish 
currency. During 1938 the margin between the rates of exchange 
which we employed for the conversion not only of Spanish but 
also of French and other currencies into sterling, and the rates 
actually ruling, widened so much that the directors have felt it 
desirable to make a further and more general adjustment to the 
approximate rates in force on December 31st: last. This operation, 
by which the amount of the Life Assurance Fund is reduced by 
£763,227, accounts for the reduction in the amount of the total 
assets. Had we maintained the old rates of exchange the Life Fund 
would have shown an increase of over half a million pounds. 

It will be appreciated that these adjustments do not represent a 
shrinkage in the general volume of business, but rather a contrac- 
tion in its sterling equivalent.. The average rate of interest earned 
on the Society’s funds was £4 3s. 6d. per cent. net. 

We have now begun the fifth year of a quinquennium, at the 
end of which the usual quinquennial valuation will be made. I 
do not propose, nor will you expect me, to attempt to forecast the 
result of that investigation, but I think we can look back with 
satisfaction on the steady progress which the Society has made 
during the last four years. This can be measured not only by the 
very considerable increase in new business but also by the efficiency 
and enthusiasm of the branch and agency organisation throughout 
our service. 

The value of life assurance as the mainstay of the financial 
security of the individual and the family has been much empha- 
sised by the uncertainties and anxieties which have clouded our 
national life during the past months. The September days of crisis 
brought home to us all, I think, the need not only for national 
preparedness but also for individual preparedness against risks which 
may be remote one day and imminent the next. 

We have recently realised, as never before, the value of a life 
assurance policy free from any condition or restriction which might 
nullify its effectiveness just when protection was most necessary. 

A new policy, introduced by the Society in the autumn of last 
year—the “Plus” policy—has proved particularly appropriate to 
present-day needs and in consequence it has found a ready market. 
It provides large cover at low cost—just what is wanted to-day—with 
the valuable option of conversion to endowment form at a later 
date. The society’s Family Income plans, the Defender policies, con- 
tinue also to make it easier for the family man to assure income as 
well as capital provision for his dependants. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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GRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 


PROGRESS OF THE DEPARTMENTS 


The annual general meeting of the Gresham Fire and Accident 
Insurance Society, Limited, was held, on the 4th instant, at the head 
office, 188-190 Fleet Street, London. 

The Hon. W. B. L. Barrington (the chairman), who presided re- 
ferred first to the loss sustained in the death of the late deputy-chair- 
man, Mr Courtney Fooks, and continued: In the fire department the 
premium income amounted to £124,876, an increase of £2,192 over 
the previous year. It is pleasing to record this advance after the 
recession of the last few years. Following the elimination of certain 
unprofitable contracts to which I referred when addressing you in 
1936, it has been our policy to develop this account patiently and to 
seek quality rather than quantity. The fire loss ratio in 1938 was 
46 per cent., the lowest for more than ten years. Expenses at 44.7 
per cent. were also lower, compared with 45 per cent. in the previous 
year. Contributions to fire brigades increased from £1,648 to 
£2,318, but this was mainly due to special payments made under the 
Fire Brigades Act, 1938. After providing the usual 40 per cent 
reserve for unexpired risks, and for all outstanding claims, the fire 
account yielded a net trading profit of £8,451, which sum has been 
carried to the profit and loss account. 

The premium income in the accident department amounted to 
£228,346, and also shows a small increase on the previous year. The 
claims experience over this account as a whole has proved more 
satisfactory than in 1937, the ratio of 49.9 per cent. being 24 points 
lower, but the commission and expenses have increased to 46.4 per 
cent., compared with 44.9 per cent. After providing for all out- 
standing claims and the customary reserve of 40 per cent. of the 
premiums for unexpired risks, a profit of £8,905 is transferred to 
the profit and loss account. 

I referred last year to two sections of our accident business which 
were adversely affecting this account, namely employers’ liability 
and motor insurance, and whilst it is gratifying this year to record 
a substantial improvement in the former, the difficulties of success- 
fully underwriting motor insurance have become even more pro- 
nounced. Despite the most careful selection, this class of business 
has proved more unsatisfactory than in 1937 and calls for serious 
consideration. 

The continually increasing scale of compensation awarded to third 
parties, including claims for loss of expectation of life and com- 
pensation for shock, must inevitably lead to a readjustment of 
premiums, as such heavy liability was not contemplated when the 
existing premiums were calculated. We must hope that combined 
action by the offices and underwriters will be taken at an carly date, 
in order that this section of our business may be placed on a better 
footing. 

As might be expected, the Society has not escaped the conse- 
quences of the further general fall in the market value of secun- 
ties during the year 1938. I am glad, however, to be able to say that 
the investment reserve not only provides ample cover for the depre- 
ciation shown at the end of the year, but leaves a substantial margin 
to meet any further eventualities. 


INVESTMENT REVENUE 


The net income received from interest and dividends once again 
reflects the increased burden of taxation, which continues to become 
a heavier charge on our profits. While our gross interest and 
dividend earnings are larger than in 1937 the net figure is less by 
£195. The underwriting profits transferred to profit and loss 
account are larger by £7,447 than in the previous year. On the 
other side of this account the sum provided for National Defence 
Contribution is £1,410, as compared with £1,000 for nine months 
of last year. After debiting the other items of taxation and 
directors’ fees, the balance available was £36,093, and as stated in 
the report the directors have allocated from this amount the sum of 
£10,000 to further augment the general reserve, and £5,000 has 
been added to the staff pension reserve. 

As you will recall, it was a matter for regret last year that it was 
not then possible to make a further addition to the general re- 
serve, and I am therefore the more gratified on this occasion that the 
results are sufficiently satisfactory to enable us to continue the policy 
of the Board in building up’ strong reserves which in our view af 
inseparable from any sound insurance undertaking. 

There is left a balance of £21,093 in the profit and loss account, 
and out of this amount the directors once again recommend payment 
of a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent., less income tax, to be paid 
on the Ist June next. This will absorb the net sum of £13,200, leav- 
ing a balance of £7,893 to be carried forward to next year’s account. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 











FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND 
CENTURY LIFE OFFICE 


STRONG POSITION MAINTAINED 
MR HAROLD MORLAND’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the Friends’ Provident and Century 
Life Office was held, on the 3rd instant, in London. 

Mr Harold J. Morland, M.A., J.P., F.C.A. (the chairman), said: 
The new life assurances of the Friends’ Provident and the Century 
together amounted to £2,654,749. The annuity premiums received 
were £1,020,056, and the sinking fund new business of the two 
offices together advanced substantially, the total being £1,301,985. 
The annual life premium income advanced by £21,915. The ratio of 
life expenses to premiums fell by 0.30 per cent. to 16.49 per cent. 
This ratio is very moderate, especially bearing in mind the large 
proportion of our business which is at the low rates of premium 
attributable to whole-life and without-profit policies. The mor- 
tality experience under life assurances was even more favourable 
than usual. 


RATE OF INTEREST ON FUNDS 


The gross rate of interest earned on our funds was £4 15s. 2d. 
The rate, after deduction of income tax, was £3 16s. 9d. per cent. 
As I have pointed out before, if we were to adopt the alternative 
method of improving the net rate of interest by the amount of 
income tax deducted from annuity payments our net rate of interest 
would be much higher, in fact, this year as much as £4 6s. 9d. per 
cent. It is this latter rate which should accordingly be borne in 
mind in comparison with the net rates of interest quoted by a 
number of other offices which adopt this method. 

As at the close of 1938, the actuary conducted a valuation of the 
continuous disability account for the five years 1934-38. During 
that period the business has developed satisfactorily, and the fund 
at £351,648 is over seven times the premium income. After making 
ample reserves for all contingencies, the actuary was able to recom- 
mend the transfer of £20,000 to profit and loss account—that is, 
an average of £4,000 per annum for the five years. 

After provision for all liabilities and contingencies there were 
available £40,993 underwriting profits with, in addition, £53,562 of 
net interest—that is, together £94,555, to which must be added the 
amount carried forward from last year. A dividend of 20 per cent. 
on the paid-up capital was declared, absorbing £65,250. Transfers 
were made to additional reserve in the general section of the acci- 
dent account, £5,000; to the investment reserve, £25,000; and 
£20,000 to group contingency fund, after which there remained 
£111,785 to be carried forward on profit and loss account. 


INVESTMENT POLICY 


Further depreciation arose during 1938 in consequence of which 
it was decided to strengthen the investment reserve of the Friends’ 
Provident by transfers of £400,000 from the life and annuity and 
£50,000 from the sinking fund revenue accounts respectively. It 
has been advisable during the year, on account of the uncertain inter- 
national and trade conditions, to pursue an especially restrained 
Policy in regard to new investments. The funds of the Friends’ 
Provident exceeded 16 millions at the close of 1938, and those of 
the Century exceeded 5 millions. 
A Our actuary tells me that during the past year he has again had 
it impressed upon his mind that many people are reluctant to take 
out the life assurance cover which their dependants are in need of, 
because of the fear that through prolonged illness they may not 
be able to keep up their premium payments. 
_ L would call the attention of our members and the many others 
interested in the office to the benefit which we offer, under which, in 
the event of the life assured breaking down in health for a pro- 
longed period, his life assurances will be entirely freed from 
Premiums during the whole period of the incapacity up to age 65. 
la Another phase of our activities which has been of much value to 

Tge numbers of professional men is the scheme originated by the 
Century in 1926 for loans to enable medical and other professional 
Practices to be purchased. ‘The amount outstanding on such loans 
now exceeds £1,000,000. 
on is a further direction perhaps not often referred to in which 
nie cae can be of assistance—namely, in the accumulation and 

3 t of the reserves of public companies. 
ae Suggested that a modest part of the profits transferred to 
ee ¢ each year might well be invested in sinking fund and/or 
gg “ assurances which will accumulate outside the business 
Ments in anger of depreciation, which is inseparable from invest- 

The ren n Bilt-edged Stock Exchange securities. 

report was unanimously adopted. 
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LEGAL ¢ GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD 


Established 1836 


Life and Sinking Fund Policies for 
sums assured of over 


£18,000,000 


were effected during 1938 


ASSETS NOW EXCEED 
£47,000,000 


At the Annual General Meeting, held on 
May 2, the chairman Mr. Ernest E. Bird, 
said that during the year 1938 
21,513 New Life Policies were issued 
The Total Net New Sums Assured 
amounted to £17,789,030 
The Net New Life Sums Assured 
amounted to {16,565,154 


The amount received by way of 
consideration for Immediate Annuities 
was £1,159,349 
New Deferred Annuities effected 
amounted to £1,896,130 per annum 


The Net New Life Premium Income 
was £953,354 


The Net Fire and Accident Premium 
Income was £571,717 


Total Income fromall sources amounted 
to £8,480,650 


A copy of the Annual Report and Accounts for the year 
ending 31st December, 1938, will be sent on request. 


Head Office : 
10 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Branches and Agencies throughout the World 


General Manager: Vernon E. Boys 
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NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


NEW RECORDS ESTABLISHED 


The 129th annual general meeting of the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company, Limited, was held, on the 4th 
instant, at Edinburgh. 

The Viscount Wakefield, G.C.V.O., C.B.E., LL.D. (the chair- 
man), said that in spite of recurring international crises, trade in 
1938 was surprisingly well maintained. While, indeed, general 
business activity continued to fall even more rapidly during the 
early months of 1938 than in the later months of 1937, the fall 
was arrested in June. He ventured to suggest last year that the 
extent of the setback which was then apparent would not prove to 
be very serious, and he believed that there were now signs of a slow 
return to a higher level of trade activity. 

In 1938 there was an all-round drop in security values, and they 
had reason to be thankful that they had always followed a con- 
servative investment policy. The excess of market value of their 
investments over the values at which they stood in the balance sheet, 
while necessarily smaller than in 1937, was still substantial. 

In the life department they had again had a satisfactory year, 
and the new business figures were remarkably consistent with those 
of previous years. For the past four years the net new sums 
assured had exceeded five millions, the average being £5,522,000 
and last year’s £5,327,000. In the middle of the year there appeared 
to be a fair prospect of achieving another record, but the crisis in 
the autumn had an adverse effect upon new business. On the 
annuity side a steady business continued to be transacted, and they 
were, he thought, unique in publishing a separate annuity account 
showing funds of well over £8,000,000 in respect of that particular 
class of contract. 

With regard to the fire department, everyone concerned was to 
be congratulated on achieving a fire underwriting profit of £354,352 
after providing the usual reserve of 40 per cent. for unexpired risks. 
That profit represented 10} per cent. of the premium income and 
was only very slightly less in amount than the 1937 figure. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 


The accounts of the Railway Passengers Assurance Company, the 
subsidiary company through whom they transacted their casualty 
insurance business, again reflected excellent results both as regarded 
premium income and underwriting profit, each of which showed a 
new peak record in the history of the company. The premiums 
totalled £1,402,595, being £56,139 in excess of. those for the 
preceding year. The profit amounted to £171,117, equal to 12.2 per 
cent. of the premiums, as compared with 10.62 per cent. in the 
preceding year’s account. The net interest on investments at 
£105,692 was almost the same as for the previous twelve months, 
and the profit and interest together amounted to £276,809, thus 
showing an advance of over £28,000. 


In the marine department the premium income for the year 1938 
amounted to £298,045, which was almost identical with the corre- 
sponding income for the previous year. For several years past 
conditions in the marine market had been such that it had been 
extremely difficult for underwriters to make any profit at all. The 
board were satisfied that the reserve for 1937 and previous years 
was sufficient to cover outstanding claims. This year they had 
transferred £30,000 to profit and loss account from the profit of 
past years which were now closed. 


Their subsidiary company, “ The Fine Art and General,” had 
again produced most satisfactory figures. Premium income exceeded 
£360,000, only fractionally less than last year, this consolidating 
the increase of over £13,000 shown in that year. The “ Fine Art 
and Gencral” showed a profit of £59,184, representing 16.44 per 
cent. of premium income and exceeding last year’s result by nearly 
£5,000. This was the highest figure of profit ever achieved by the 
“Fine Art” company. 

After making the customary allocations, including a further con- 
tribution of £15,000 to the Widows’ Pension Fund and £42,750 for 
N.D.C., the aggregate balance carried forward was increased from 
£6,520,979 to £6,979,067 subject to dividends for 1938. The 
directors again recommended a dividend of 6s. 3d. per share, less 
income tax, one-half payable on May 15th and the other one-half on 
November 11th. This dividend, together with the preference divi- 
dend, would absorb approximately £557,078, in comparison with a 
combined total of net interest of £558,847. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


The one hundred and seventy-seventh annual general Meeting of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society was held, on the 3rd instant 
in London. : 

Mr H. L. M. Tritton (the president), in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts for 1938, said that the new business 
amounting to £2,028,917, exceeded that of 1937 and was again a 
record for the society. 

The average sum assured, a figure in excess of £1,000, was higher 
than in the previous year. The society had a special staff dealing 
with pension schemes for employees, and new business was obtained 
in large blocks from time to time. In 1938 the amount was sub. 
stantial owing to new pension schemes and exceptional augmentation 
of old ones. That accounted for the great increase in deferred 
annuities, and the demand for that class of business was evidence of 
the public’s appreciation of that type of Equitable policy. 

The claims again showed how attractive whole-life policies in the 
Equitable were. During 1938 each £1,000 whole-life with-profit 
policy which had become a claim had produced on the average 
£2,201. The total amount of claims by death during 1938 had 
been less than the average of the previous five years, although the 
total sum assured at risk had increased. The examples of endow- 
ment assurances which had matured in 1938 showed an attractive 
return. It appeared that that class of business was increasing, while 
the whole-life business remained stationary. 

The net rate of interest earned had decreased by a little over 
3s. per cent. to £4 Os. 6d. per cent., partly owing to the difficulty 
of finding new investments with a remunerative rate of interest and 
partly to the increase in income tax. 

The funds of the society now exceeded £12,000,000, and on 
December 31st last there was a margin in the value of Stock Ex- 
change securities of 5 per cent. over book value, and there was a 
margin over the value of the assets as a whole, as compared with 
the book values, of about 8 per cent.—or about £1,000,000. 

The expenses were under 7 per cent. of the premium income, prac- 
tically the same as for 1937. Not one shilling was paid by way of 
commission for new business. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


OLYMPIC PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
IMPROVED RESULTS 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting of the Olympic 
Portland Cement Company, Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, 
in London. 

Mr John Lawson (the chairman) said that the net profits for the 
year, after providing for depreciation, amounted to £15,367 on 
deliveries of 428,958 barrels, compared with £13,000 in 1937 on 
728,450 barrels. 

Last year, when referring to the United States 10 per cent. with- 
holding tax, he had warned the shareholders that the company would 
probably have to distribute future dividends under deduction of this 
tax, and this was now being done, with the result that, while the 
basic rate of 7} per cent. was the same as last year, the net divi 
dend received by shareholders outside the United States was 64 pet 
cent., save in Canada, where shareholders only responded for 5 per 
cent. withholding tax. He could not but regret the heavy burden 
of double taxation in the United States and in this country. With 4 
view to the company being relieved of the obligation to deduct 
and withhold the 10 per cent. United States tax on dividends, the 
directors had continued their endeavours to obtain a permanent In- 
vestment in this country for part of the surplus funds of the com- 
pany. Negotiations were still in progress, but at the moment he 
could not put anything definite before the shareholders. 

With regard to the Coulee Dam contract, as shareholders were 
advised in July, a contract was placed with the company for 600,000 
barrels of cement for delivery over the twelve months to July 3, 
1939. At the end of the year about 419,000 barrels had still ( 
be delivered and from April till July, inclusive, shipments were ¢* 
pected to average 85,000 barrels per month. It had now been 
definitely decided to complete the High Dam, and when the present 
contract was delivered a further heavy call would be made on the 
plants in Washington. ‘Their factory was therefore likely © be 
kept running full time for the remainder of this year. 

Prospects for other business were satisfactory. All sales, part 
from Coulee, for the first three months of this year totalled 213,000 
barrels, which was an improvement on the preceding seasons. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS—STRONG POSITION 
sIR A. STEVEN BILSLAND’S ADDRESS 


The annual meeting of shareholders of The Union Bank of 
Scotland, Limited, was held, on the 3rd instant, Sir A. Steven 
Bilsland, Bart., M.C., chairman of the bank, presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that the total 
resources of the bank aggregated just over £40 millions, an amount 
which showed little change from last year. The steadiness of their 
figures for some time past had been an interesting feature. This 
year deposit and other balances, at fully £33 millions, showed a 
very moderate decrease of £218,000. Acceptances showed an in- 
crease of £93,000, while the total of notes in circulation was little 
changed. Their position continued to be one of great liquidity and 
strength. Cash and money at call and short notice amounted to 
£7,468,000, representing 224 per cent. of deposits. 


THE INVESTMENTS 


The total of investments was just over £20 millions, an increase 
of £400,000 over last year. These investments, of course, consisted 
chiefly of British Government securities, with varying dates of 
maturity, and, to a large extent with definite dates of redemption. 
In cases where securities were purchased at a premium, it was the 
practice of the bank to provide a sinking fund in order that the 
individual stocks might be written down steadily to par value by the 
date of repayment. Their investments in the aggregate were worth 
more than the figure at which they stood in the balance-sheet, and, 
in view of the existing uncertain conditions and of the fact that on 
the date of the balance markets were greatly depressed, he was sure 
they would agree that this position was a highly satisfactory one. 

Bills discounted showed a decrease of £616,000, partly on account 
of a reduction in our holding of Treasury Bills, which at the close 
of our financial year amounted to £605,000, as compared with 
£765,000 the previous year. In 1937 and 1938 they were very glad 
to be able to report increases in loans and advances amounting in 
all to two and a half millions and, although the addition of £283,000 
now shown under this heading might appear small by comparison, 
this further increase in the facilities afforded was very welcome. 
The advances were numerous and well spread. 

The profit for the year of £310,407 represented a decrease of 
approximately £2,000. Taking into account the fact that during the 
period under review increased taxation and rising salary and other 
costs had to be faced, he felt sure they would agree that the results 
were entirely satisfactory. 


PROGRESS OF NEW INDUSTRIES 


' As regards the development of new industries, it was very gratify- 
ing to record that remarkable progress had been made in the past 
twelve months. The success achieved had shown that Scotland was 
as capable of developing new industries as other areas if facilities 
Were provided for them. There was great need, however, for further 
Progress in this direction and for recognition on the part of the 
Government that the special circumstances of Scotland required a 
wider application of the undoubted benefits of Government policy 
80 far applied only in one area. Equally, it was essential that steps 
should be taken by the Government to deal with the urgent problems 
“ the Highlands and Western Islands whenever the international 
Situation made such action possible. 


INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


Since the shareholders met a year ago, Great Britain and many 
other countries had passed through a most anxious time. Against 
their desires and from sheer necessity they had been forced to 
On @ most extensive programme of armament, with resultant 
increase in taxation and further drain on the country’s resources. 
They all deplored the folly which had made such action necessary 
— trusted that Europe and, in fact, the world, would be saved 
‘om a war which, while proving nothing, might, with the destructive 
ci modern weapons, very well threaten civilisation and would 

Dest leave many of the existing problems that disturb inter- 
national Felations still to be solved. Under these circumstances, 
ae regarding the trade outlook was of no value, but he 
which Sised the necessity for doing the utmost to foster export trade, 

formed such an important part of our national economy. 
report was unanimously adopted and a dividend at the rate 


of 18 per cent. per annum declared. 
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INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


MR C. J. G. PALMOUR’S ADDRESS 


Mr C. J. G. Palmour, president of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales, delivering an address to the 
members at the annual general meeting of the Institute, held in 
London, on the 3rd instant, referred to the accounts for the year 
1938. He then proceeded as follows: — 

My predecessor referred last year to the subject of university 
training for the articled pupil. While I am convinced that pupils 
who live in a university town do obtain an advantage if they 
avail themselves of the educational facilities afforded, I cannot 
subscribe to the view that pupils who attend university lectures 
during the course of their articles should be given an advantage 
over those less fortunately placed to the extent of exemption 
from examinations or a shortened period of articles. Nor do I 
thik it would be practicable to insist that all articled pupils, 
wherever they reside, should take a university course. Attention 
has from time to time been called to the fact that the Scottish 
societies require their pupils to attend a university course, but as 
fully three-quarters of the Scottish chartered accountants are in 
university cities no analogy can properly be drawn from those 
societies. 


CO-OPERATION WITH STOCK EXCHANGE 


The council were asked by the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
to consider a circular letter to be addressed to the secretaries of all 
companies regarding the method of announcing the declaration of 
dividends. The council deputed the vice-president, Sir Arthur Cut- 
forth, and myself to attend these meetings and, after considerable 
discussion, we were able to agree the form the circular should take. 
The Committee of the Stock Exchange expressed their appreciation 
of our assistance in the matter. Further meetings were attended, 
the results of which have since appeared in the Press, in connection 
with the committee’s consideration of the voting rights of Preference 
shareholders and the publication of consolidated statements of assets 
and liabilities of companies desiring permission to have their shares 
dealt in on the Stock Exchange. The Institute representatives, 
though in sympathy with the objects of the Stock Exchange, con- 
sidered that matters of this kind should be dealt with by way of 
general legislation and not by way of rules applicable only to com- 
panies which in future apply to have their shares listed on the Stock 
Exchange. 

I regret that the committees of the London and the Provincial 
Stock Exchanges do not appear to welcome the attendance of the 
accountant concerned when the elucidation of points arising on 
figures appearing in a prospectus becomes necessary. 


LEGISLATION DURING THE YEAR 


There has not been a great deal of new legislation during the 
past year affecting the profession. i. 

Most members are no doubt familiar with the further provisions 
which were introduced with a view to tightening up the loopholes in 
the Income Tax Acts and, as a result of these provisions, oppor- 
tunities for the legal avoidance of taxation are rightly becoming 
fewer. iz 

It will be observed from the report that the provisions of the 
Prevention of Frauds (Investment) Bill have been under the con- 
sideration of the council. The Bill has not yet reached the Statute 
Book, but I have no doubt its provisions have been carefully studied 
by practising accountants and, from my consideration of it, I have 
formed the opinion that while not hampering legitimate financial 
business it will have a deterrent effect on the less reputable members 
of the financial community. 

There has been a demand on the part of managers of unit trusts 
for the auditors to furnish certificates of yield for incorporation in 
advertisements and sales literature with the natural object of selling 
further units. In effect these certificates correlate present market 
prices of Stock Exchange securities to past dividends, and it is my 
considered opinion that where given they should be qualified in such 
terms as to leave the reader under no misapprehension, either as to 
the basis upon which they have been prepared or as to their inherent 
imitations. 
qo porn also referred to the following matters :— 

National Register and National Service; 

The increased use made of the lending library scheme; 

Proceedings at meetings of provincial societies; and 

The Chartered Accountants’ Benevolent Association, 
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HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


INFLUENCE OF UNITED STATES CONDITIONS ON 
YEAR’S RESULT 


The 270th annual general court of the Governor and Company of 
Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay was held, on 
the 2nd instant, in London. 

Mr P. Ashley Cooper (the Governor), in the course of his speech, 
said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—To-day is May 2nd, the 269th 
anniversary of the granting of our Charter. In these times of such 
unrest and anxiety, we should derive some reassurance from the 
fact that the old company has often before faced war and rumours 
of war, and yet has survived with life and vigour. 

In my speech last year, I told you that our results during 1938 
seemed likely to be dependent on the course of business in the 
United States ; and, as this was unpredictable at that time, I felt 
compelled to refrain from making any definite forecast. In fact, 
American business conditions got steadily worse, until the closing 
months of 1938. It was impossible for Canada to remain unaffected 
by this, and almost every industrial activity declined during the 
year. That general results were not even worse was due very largely 
to the contribution which is now made to Canada’s income by the 
various forms of mining ; but even here, although production of the 
principal minerals increased, a fall in the prices of base metals 
resulted in a small decrease in total value. 


LOWER TREND OF PRICES 


The level of agricultural income in the West has, of course, a 
predominant influence on our operations. As you will have seen 
by the report, the wheat crop in the Prairie Provinces was very much 
larger than the year before, but, as crops in other producing 
countries showed similar increases, the world price of wheat declined 
sharply. As a result of this and of lower prices for other field crops, 
the general income of the Prairie Provinces was no greater than in 
1937. 

There is, of course, a third fact. which is of the greatest 
importance to our company—the trena vf fur prices in the world’s 
markets. Here again, 1938 was generally a poor year. For the 
first six months prices declined and demand was, at the best, inter- 
mittent. Some improvement was shown over the second half of the 
year, but it was not very pronounced, or, at any rate, not sufficiently 
to counteract the previous decline. 

You will see, therefore, that almost all the main influences on our 
trade have been against us and will not be surprised to hear that 
our profits have suffered. 

Our profit on trading is £237,794, against £309,224. The net 
profit for the year is £110,503. This has enabled us to pay our 
preference dividend and 24 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary 
shares. 

The smaller profits of the retail stores department were a dis- 
appointment to us. In spite of the less favourable results, I am 
satisfied that the internal organisation of the retail stores department 
and the efficiency of its executives is constantly improving. 


CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


I was reluctant to give a forecast last year, and I find myself no 
better placed to-day. A predominant influence on our operations 
must be the extent and the speed of recovery in the United States. 
If the present slight improvement in that country continues, and 
even becomes more marked, Canada will benefit considerably. This, 
combined with another good wheat crop and the continuance of 
mining development (both of which seem likely), would promise a 
good year; but there would still remain to be solved the important 
problems of marketing the wheat and of effecting a real improve- 
ment in the financial position of the provinces. In view of these 
continuing difficulties, I am afraid that we must anticipate some 
decline in revenue at least during the first six months of this year. 

Similarly, we cannot feel too certain about the future trend of 
fur prices. If world conditions were peaceful, I think we could 
justifiably expect the market to go ahead ; but every fresh crisis in 
Europe is a further handicap to our trade. 

Nevertheless, the more that I see and know of Canada, the more 
confidence I feel in her latent powers and potentialities. The short- 
term view may, indeed, seem dark and discouraging, but I know 
that we, particularly in this old company, can take the long view 
and have faith in Canada’s inevitable growth and expansion, which 
must prove stronger than the present uncertainties and difficulties. 
In this advance I know that the company will take a leading part 
as it has always done throughout its history. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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H. E. PROPRIETARY, LIMITED 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COMPANY'S 
HOLDINGS 


The ordinary general mecting of H.E. Proprictary, Limited, was 
held, on the 28th ultimo, at Winchester House, London. 

Sir Frederic Hamilton (the chairman of the company) said that 
the accounts must be regarded as satisfactory in view of the condj- 
tions which had prevailed over the whole period they covered, 
Profits, it was true, showed a substantial reduction from £107,000 
to £64,000, but, as he had pointed out more than once in recent 
years, their revenue had in the past been largely derived from profits 
on realisations and only in a secondary degree from dividends. Last 
year, for the first time, the position was reversed. The value of the 
investments at December 31st last, taking the market prices of the 
quoted securities and the directors’ valuation of the unquoted securi- 
ties, was substantially in excess of the figures appearing in the 
balance sheet, and, despite the further depression which had occurred 
since the end of last year, that statement could be accurately repeated 
to-day. 

They were proposing to pay a final dividend of 15 per cent., less 
tax, making 20 per cent., less tax, for the year, and there would 
then remain a balance of £78,305 at the credit of profit and loss 
account, which it was proposed to carry forward. 


ASSETS 


Referring to the company’s main assets, he said that the South 
African H.E. Company had a capital of £150,000 in 600,000 shares 
of 5s. each, all of which were owned by H.E. Proprietary. It had 
a strong financial position, holding between £70,000 and £80,000 
cash. The Nigel Reef on the West Spaarwater Company’s property 
was struck some three weeks ago in the shaft at a vertical depth 
of 5,000 ft., showing an average value of 4 dwt. over 15 in. A 
little earlier a pilot borehole which had been put out at a depth 
of 4,769 ft. below the collar of the shaft had intersected the reef 
at a depth of 4,964 ft., giving the very satisfactory value of 23 dwt. 
over a corrected channel width of 134 in., equivalent to 310 inch-dwt. 
In view of the exhaustion of the company’s funds and the impossi- 
bility of finding a large amount of further working capital under 
existing conditions, it was decided to close down all operations. 

Consistent and satisfactory progress was being made by the 
Luipaards Vlei Estate and Gold Mining Company, Limited. The 
preliminary additions to the treatment plant were now being reflected 
in increased throughput and working profit, while the expansion of 
development operations had met with highly encouraging results. 
For the year to June 30, 1938, 593,000 tons of ore were milled for 
a working profit of £228,299, and during the nine months since that 
date the throughput had been 483,100 tons, for a working surplus, 
including sundry revenue, of £222,575. At June 30, 1938, the ore 
reserve was estimated at 2,542,000 tons of an average value of 4.9 
dwt. over a stoping width of 43.1 in. The expansion programme of 
the company to provide an ultimate throughput of 100,000 tons 
monthly was now well in hand. The new vertical shaft, the Turk 
Shaft, had at the end of March reached a depth of 1,747 ft. The 
ultimate objective of this shaft was 4,500 ft., and was intended to 
provide haulage for the major portion of the mill tonnage. 

Australasian interests included holdings in the Gold Fields 
Australian Development Company, the Wiluna Gold Corporation, 
Lake George and Blackwater companies. Of these by far the most 
important was the Gold Fields Australian Development. Here pro- 
gress had been unspectacular, but in the main fairly satisfactory. 
The Moonlight mine had continued to treat rather over 100,000 tons 
annually at a profitable rate. : 

The interest held in the Anglo-Huronian Company remained 
unchanged. The cash and liquid investment position of this com- 
pany was strong, but here again the general conditions had not 
encouraged fresh business or important commitments. 


MOUSSEC 


Moussec had again had a good year, and since the close of its 
financial year at the end of October last sales had shown a further 
steady increase. It could, he thought, confidently be stated that 
Moussec had now established its reputation as to what it was—a 
genuine refined and palatable wine possessing the stimulating quali- 
ties without the acid reactions which often characterised foreign 
sparkling wines. It was satisfactory to learn that it was now widely 
recommended by the medical profession in cases of convalescence, 
in which the reaction, of course, was of supreme importance. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
dividend as recommended was approved. 
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ENGLISH AND CALEDONIAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR HENRY S. LOEBL’S SPEECH 


The 12th Annual General Meeting of the English and Caledonian 
Investment CO. Ltd., was held, on the 4th instant, in London. 

Mr Henry S. Loebl (chairman) in the course of his speech, said: 

The Company’s investments stand this year at a book figure less 
contingency fund of £1,006,927, some £26,000 less than the pre- 
vious year. ‘The value of the investments at 31st March last was 
£813,639. There is, therefore, a depreciation on the book figure 
of 19.20 per cent. This shows a slight improvement compared 
with the position at 31st March, 1938, when the depreciation was 
19.23 per cent. 

As an indication of the effect on the value of our investments of 
the disturbing events which took place in Europe in March last, I 
may tell you that the market value of our investments fell by 
approximately £38,000 between 10th and 31st March, the day on 
which our valuation was made. 

At the date of the Balance Sheet, the Company’s portfolio con- 
sisted of 256 holdings with an average book value of £3,930, 
compared with 254 in the previous year with an average book value 
of £4,060. Classified, according to security, the Company’s invest- 
ments were distributed as follows: — 

Within the Empire. 
Corporation Loans, Bonds and Debentures... 2.48 per cent. 


Preference Shares... ; eco §6217.16 % 
Ordinary Shares... des eee o» 54.59 » 


Total within the Empire eee ess 74.23 » 








Outside the Empire 





Loans, Bonds and Debenture see «»» 7.42 per cent. 
Preference Shares... a eae «» 8.60 » 
Ordinary Shares ure ‘ne eee 9.75 %9 
Total outside the Empire ese «se S77 9 
Grand Total ... 100.00 a 





In continuance of the policy outlined by me last year, we have 
transferred a further sum of £5,000 from revenue to gencral 
reserve, increasing this item to £25,000. 

The net revenue for the year amounted to £32,390, approximately 
£500 more than for the previous year. After allowing for income 
tax and a full year’s dividend on the preference stock, there remains 
available a sum of £13,352 against the sum of £12,772 for the 
previous year. Expressed as a percentage, the earnings on the 
ordinary stock were 9.03 per cent. against 8.64 per cent. 

Including the amount brought forward from the previous year, 
the amount available is £16,641. An interim dividend of 14 per 
cent. less income tax, has already been paid on the ordinary stock 
and your directors now recommend the payment of a final dividend 


of 34 per cent., less income tax, making a total distribution of 5 per 
cent. for the year. 


WORLD CONDITIONS 


Since our last annual general meeting, world conditions have gone 
from bad to worse. Germany has again been the main source of 
the world’s troubles. Having achieved strength largely with money 
filched from the pockets of the investing publics in England, America 
and other countries, Germany is wielding her power to the detriment 
of the rest of Europe, and has now made it abundantly clear that 
she feels herself free to dishonour her political as well as her finan- 
cal obligations. Other countries, direct victims of Fascist aggres- 
ma are being forced to default on their bonds also, and all the 
uropean countries are forced to arm themselves on a scale which 
* straining their financial resources very severely. 

In view of all these circumstances, it is not surprising that the 
ne of trade and stock markets throughout the world reflects 
nc uneasiness and lack of confidence. It is the present inten- 
ye Board to adhere to their declared policy of keeping a 
British = Proportion of the company’s funds invested within the 
font mpire. As I have already stated, the proportion of our 
with 3, Invested was 74 per cent. on March 31st; this compares 

_ Per cent. on March 31, 1938. 
nee in mind the conditions ruling during the period under 
aaa you will doubtless consider the company’s results for the 

Ar sat {ar from unsatisfactory. 
difica time of acute international tension it is more than ever 
duction in assess Prospects, but, although the possibility of some re- 
Your Board 1 income during the current year should not be ignored, 

: See, So far, no reason to anticipate a reduction. 
Cport was unanimously adopted. 
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SOUTH-EASTERN GAS 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


INCREASED SALE OF GAS 


Cepuetens aie raat mening of the South-Eastern Gas 
London, S.W.l, on i a eon ey offices, 84 Horseferry Road, 
nt a ad ya, 
weather. It was most satisfa ‘abe aiamiee cement “9 
Ge dulitiiaheiasininns rs ory, therefore, to record that, taking 

; ith the Corporation as a whole, there 
was a small increase in the sale of gas. The net result of the year’s 
Operations was that £162,399 remained to be carried to the net 
revenue account, compared with £156,607 in the previous vear. An 
interim dividend of 3 per cent., less tax, was paid in September, and 
the directors recommended a final dividend of 3 per cent. The net 
revenue for the year would again have been sufficient to pay a divi- 
dend of more than 7 per cent. on the ordinary shares. 

There were now only 3,703 ordinary shares of £1 each available 
for issue. In order to meet possible requirements in the future a 
resolution would be proposed to increase the authorised share capital 
to £5 millions by the creation of 1,000,000 additional ordinary 
shares of £1 each. 

A report on the gas industry had just been issued by the Political 
and Economic Planning Group. That independent report stressed 
the great importance of the gas industry in the national economy, 
both in peace and war. It drew special attention to the large number 
of small units which still existed in the industry. The suggested 
scheme of reorganisation contemplated the formation of local gas 
undertakings into regional groups. 

In spite of the uncertainties of the international situation, the 
sales of appliances last year had been maintained at a very satis- 
factory level and no less than six companies had record sales. 
Several public lighting contracts had been obtained, among which 
he might mention a seven-year contract with the Chatham Cor- 
poration and five-year contracts with the Boroughs of Slough and 
Windsor and the Urban District of Uxbridge. 

The report was unanimously adopted and the increase of capital 
approved. 


SOUTHERN AREAS ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


INVESTMENT POLICY BROADENED 





The Rt. Hon. Viscount Elibank, presiding at the sixth annual 
general meeting of the Southern Areas Electric Corporation, Limited, 
held in London on April 28th, said that, in common with many 
others responsible for operating electricity supply undertakings, 1938 
was, in some respects, a difficult year for the company. As the 
result of new legislation affecting the coal industry, there had been 
an increase in the cost of coal. There had also been a rise in the 
maximum demands in all areas during the excessively cold weather 
in December last, adversely affecting profits. It was estimated that 
increased coal cost and maximum demand charges—under their 
bulk supply tariff—would have been £2,700 less had conditions in 
1938 been more normal. Coincident with these increased costs were 
certain tariff reductions which operated during the year in some 
areas. Taking their undertakings as a whole, the lower average 
price per unit received during the year represented a reduction of 
£4,600 in the total revenue received from the sale of current, com- 
pared with what would have been collected had the 1938 charges 
been the same as those ruling in 1937. These two factors, which 
together cost the company £7,300, were mainly responsible for the 
profits for 1938 being £31,985, as compared with £37,953. 

During 1938 the units sold increased by approximately 14 per 
cent.; the net receipts from the sale of current by less than 10 per 
cent. There was an 8 per cent. increase in the number of new con- 
sumers connected to the mains. 

The issued share capital remained the same as last year, for they 
had financed further investments in the subsidiary and other com- 
panies by bank loans on favourable terms. — They had taken an 
interest in another small electrical manufacturing company and had 
acquired a substantial interest in an electric cable manufacturing 
company. The directors were satisfied that in the general interest 
of shareholders their policy of broadening the op > investments 

nd would continue to prove, a sound policy. 
ioe a available for distribution amounted to £48,015, and 
a final dividend of 3 per cent., making 5 per cent. for the year, the 
same as last year, was now recommended. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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342 THE ECONOMIST 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


INFLUENCE OF UNITED STATES CONDITIONS ON 
YEAR’S RESULT 


The 270th annual general court of the Governor and Company of 
Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay was held, on 
the 2nd instant, in London. 

Mr P. Ashley Cooper (the Governor), in the course of his speech, 
said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—To-day is May 2nd, the 269th 
anniversary of the granting of our Charter. In these times of such 
unrest and anxiety, we should derive some reassurance from the 
fact that the old company has often before faced war and rumours 
of war, and yet has survived with life and vigour. 

In my speech last year, I told you that our results during 1938 
seemed likely to be dependent on the course of business in the 
United States ; and, as this was unpredictable at that time, I felt 
compelled to refrain from making any definite forecast. In fact, 
American business conditions got steadily worse, until the closing 
months of 1938. It was impossible for Canada to remain unaffected 
by this, and almost every industrial activity declined during the 
year. That general results were not even worse was due very largely 
to the contribution which is now made to Canada’s income by the 
various forms of mining ; but even here, although production of the 
principal minerals increased, a fall in the prices of base metals 


gpresulted in a small decrease in total value. 


LOWER TREND OF PRICES 


The level of agricultural income in the West has, of course, a 
predominant influence on our operations. As you will have seen 
by the report, the wheat crop in the Prairie Provinces was very much 
larger than the year before, but, as crops in other producing 
countries showed similar increases, the world price of wheat declined 
sharply. As a result of this and of lower prices for other field crops, 
the general income of the Prairie Provinces was no greater than in 
1937. 

There is, of course, a third factor which is of the greatest 
importance to our company—the trend of fur prices in the world’s 
markets. Here again, 1938 was generally a poor year. For the 
first six months prices declined and demand was, at the best, inter- 
mittent. Some improvement was shown over the second half of the 
year, but it was not very pronounced, or, at any rate, not sufficiently 
to counteract the previous decline. 

You will see, therefore, that almost all the main influences on our 
trade have been against us and will not be surprised to hear that 
our profits have suffered. 

Our profit on trading is £237,794, against £309,224. The net 
profit for the year is £110,503. This has enabled us to pay our 
preference dividend and 24 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary 
shares. 

The smaller profits of the retail stores department were a dis- 
appointment to us. In spite of the less favourable results, I am 
satisfied that the internal organisation of the retail stores department 
and the efficiency of its executives is constantly improving. 


CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


I was reluctant to give a forecast last year, and I find myself no 
better placed to-day. A predominant influence on our operations 
must be the extent and the speed of recovery in the United States. 
If the present slight improvement in that country continues, and 
even becomes more marked, Canada will benefit considerably. This, 
combined with another good wheat crop and the continuance of 
mining development (both of which seem likely), would promise a 
good year; but there would still remain to be solved the important 
problems of marketing the wheat and of effecting a real improve- 
ment in the financial position of the provinces. In view of these 
continuing difficulties, I am afraid that we must anticipate some 
decline in revenue at least during the first six months of this year. 

Similarly, we cannot feel too certain about the future trend of 
fur prices. If world conditions were peaceful, I think we could 
justifiably expect the market to go ahead ; but every fresh crisis in 
Europe is a further handicap to our trade. 

Nevertheless, the more that I see and know of Canada, the more 
confidence I feel in her latent powers and potentialities. The short- 
term view may, indeed, seem dark and discouraging, but I know 
that we, particularly in this old company, can take the long view 
and have faith in Canada’s inevitable growth and expansion, which 
must prove stronger than the present uncertainties and difficulties. 
In this advance I know that the company will take a leading part 
as it has always done throughout its history. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





May 6, 1939 
H. E. PROPRIETARY, LIMITED 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COMPANY’S 
HOLDINGS 


The ordinary general mecting of H.E. Proprietary, Limited, was 
held, on the 28th ultimo, at Winchester House, London. 

Sir Frederic Hamilton (the chairman of the company) said that 
the accounts must be regarded as satisfactory in view of the condi- 
tions which had prevailed over the whole period they covered, 
Profits, it was true, showed a substantial reduction from £107,000 
to £64,000, but, as he had pointed out more than once in recent 
years, their revenue had in the past been largely derived from profits 
on realisations and only in a secondary degree from dividends. Last 
year, for the first time, the position was reversed. The value of the 
investments at December 31st last, taking the market prices of the 
quoted securities and the directors’ valuation of the unquoted securi- 
ties, was substantially in excess of the figures appearing in the 
balance sheet, and, despite the further depression which had occurred 
since the end of last year, that statement could be accurately repeated 
to-day. 

They were proposing to pay a final dividend of 15 per cent., less 
tax, making 20 per cent., less tax, for the year, and there would 
then remain a balance of £78,305 at the credit of profit and loss 
account, which it was proposed to carry forward. 


ASSETS 


Referring to the company’s main assets, he said that the South 
African H.E. Company had a capital of £150,000 in 600,000 shares 
of Ss. each, all of which were owned by H.E. Proprietary. It had 
a strong financial position, holding between £70,000 and £80,000 
cash. The Nigel Reef on the West Spaarwater Company’s property 
was struck some three weeks ago in the shaft at a vertical depth 
of 5,000 ft., showing an average value of 4 dwt. over 15 in. A 
little earlier a pilot borehole which had been put out at a depth 
of 4,769 ft. below the collar of the shaft had intersected the reef 
at a depth of 4,964 ft., giving the very satisfactory value of 23 dwt. 
over a corrected channel width of 134 in., equivalent to 310 inch-dwt. 
In view of the exhaustion of the company’s funds and the impossi- 
bility of finding a large amount of further working capital under 
existing conditions, it was decided to close down all operations. 

Consistent and satisfactory progress was being made by the 
Luipaards Vlei Estate and Gold Mining Company, Limited. The 
preliminary additions to the treatment plant were now being reflected 
in increased throughput and working profit, while the expansion of 
development operations had met with highly encouraging results. 
For the year to June 30, 1938, 593,000 tons of ore were milled for 
a working profit of £228,299, and during the nine months since that 
date the throughput had been 483,100 tons, for a working surplus, 
including sundry revenue, of £222,575. At June 30, 1938, the ore 
reserve was estimated at 2,542,000 tons of an average value of 4.9 
dwt. over a stoping width of 43.1 in. The expansion programme of 
the company to provide an ultimate throughput of 100,000 tons 
monthly was now well in hand. The new vertical shaft, the Turk 
Shaft, had at the end of March reached a depth of 1,747 ft. The 
ultimate objective of this shaft was 4,500 ft., and was intended to 
provide haulage for the major portion of the mill tonnage. 

Australasian interests included holdings in the Gold Fields 
Australian Development Company, the Wiluna Gold Corporation, 
Lake George and Blackwater companies. Of these by far the most 
important was the Gold Fields Australian Development. Here pro- 
gress had been unspectacular, but in the main fairly satisfactory. 
The Moonlight mine had continued to treat rather over 100,000 tons 
annually at a profitable rate. 

The interest held in the Anglo-Huronian Company remained 
unchanged. The cash and liquid investment position of this con 
pany was strong, but here again the general conditions had not 
encouraged fresh business or important commitments. 


MOUSSEC 


Moussec had again had a good year, and since the close of its 
financial year at the end of October last sales had shown a further 
steady increase. It could, he thought, confidently be stated that 
Moussec had now established its reputation as to what it was—* 
genuine refined and palatable wine possessing the stimulating quali- 
ties without the acid reactions which often characterised foreign 
sparkling wines. It was satisfactory to learn that it was now widely 
recommended by the medical profession in cases of convalescence, 
in which the reaction, of course, was of supreme importance. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
dividend as recommended was approved. 
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May 6, 1939 


ENGLISH AND CALEDONIAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR HENRY S. LOEBL’S SPEECH 


The 12th Annual General Meeting of the English and Caledonian 
Investment Co., Ltd., was held, on the 4th instant, in London. 

Mr Henry S. Loebl (chairman) in the course of his speech, said: 

The Company’s investments stand this year at a book figure less 
contingency fund of £1,006,927, some £26,000 less than the pre- 
vious year. The value of the investments at 31st March last was 
£813,639. There is, therefore, a depreciation on the book figure 
of 19.20 per cent. This shows a slight improvement compared 
with the position at 31st March, 1938, when the depreciation was 
19.23 per cent. 

As an indication of the effect on the value of our investments of 
the disturbing events which took place in Europe in March last, I 
may tell you that the market value of our investments fell by 
approximately £38,000 between 10th and 31st March, the day on 
which our valuation was made. 

At the date of the Balance Sheet, the Company’s portfolio con- 
sisted of 256 holdings with an average book value of £3,930, 
compared with 254 in the previous year with an average book value 
of £4,060. Classified, according to security, the Company’s invest- 
ments were distributed as follows: — 

Within the Empire. 
Corporation Loans, Bonds and Debentures... 2.48 per cent. 


Preference Shares... : ae eee =17.16 0 
Ordinary Shares... dee eee -- 54.59 2” 


Total within the Empire oon eee 74.23 % 








Outside the Empire 





Loans, Bonds and Debenture one «ss 7.42 per cent. 

Preference Shares... aes ene a“ wae - 

Ordinary Shares ee sed eee ico | We ” 
Total outside the Empire ove on 8677 9” 





Grand Total ... oii ««-» 100.00 = 





In continuance of the policy outlined by me last year, we have 
transferred a further sum of £5,000 from revenue to general 
reserve, increasing this item to £25,000. 

The net revenue for the year amounted to £32,390, approximately 
£500 more than for the previous year. After allowing for income 
tax and a full year’s dividend on the preference stock, there remains 
available a sum of £13,352 against the sum of £12,772 for the 
previous year. Expressed as a percentage, the earnings on the 
ordinary stock were 9.03 per cent. against 8.64 per cent. 

Including the amount brought forward from the previous year, 
the amount available is £16,641. An interim dividend of 14 per 
cent., less income tax, has already been paid on the ordinary stock 
and your directors now recommend the payment of a final dividend 


of 34 per cent., less income tax, making a total distribution of 5 per 
cent. for the year. 


WORLD CONDITIONS 


Since our last annual general meeting, world conditions have gone 
from bad to worse. Germany has again been the main source of 
the world’s troubles. Having achieved strength largely with money 
filched from the pockets of the investing publics in England, America 
and other countries, Germany is wielding her power to the detriment 
of the rest of Europe, and has now made it abundantly clear that 
she feels herself free to dishonour her political as well as her finan- 
cal obligations. Other countries, direct victims of Fascist aggres- 
a are being forced to default on their bonds also, and all the 
“ropean countries are forced to arm themselves on a scale which 
's straining their financial resources very severely. 

-- view of all these circumstances, it is not surprising that the 
tnd of trade and stock markets throughout the world reflects 
a uneasiness and lack of confidence. It is the present inten- 
aie your Board to adhere to their declared policy of keeping a 
Brit 4k Proportion of the company’s funds invested within the 
ead mpire. As I have already stated, the proportion of our 
i - invested was 74 per cent. on March 31st; this compares 
> Per cent. on March 31, 1938. 
nevi "™g in mind the conditions ruling during the period under 

“¥, you will doubtless consider the company’s results for the 
Past Year far from unsatisfactory. 
tient of acute international tension it is more than ever 
uction in _— Prospects, but, although the possibility of some re- 
Your Boa: pel income during the current year should not be ignored, 

rd’ see, so far, no reason to anticipate a reduction. 
report was unanimously adopted. 
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SOUTH-EASTERN GAS 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


INCREASED SALE OF GAS 


Corporntion, ined Pane aes the South-Easem Gas 
3 
Lenten, $74. on Zs a a offices, 84 Horseferry Road, 
diedruieaeee ae LL.D., D.L. (the chairman), 
NANA Richa ne ene een adversely affected by the mild 
‘ actory, therefore, to record that, taking 
all the companies associated with the Corporation as a whole, there 
was a small increase in the sale of gas. The net result of the year’s 
Operations was that £162,399 remained to be carried to the net 
revenue account, compared with £156,607 in the previous year. An 
interim dividend of 3 per cent., less tax, was paid in September, and 
the directors recommended a final dividend of 3 per cent. The net 
revenue for the year would again have been sufficient to pay a divi- 
dend of more than 7 per cent. on the ordinary shares. 

There were now only 3,703 ordinary shares of £1 each available 
for issue. In order to meet possible requirements in the future a 
resolution would be proposed to increase the authorised share capital 
to £5 millions by the creation of 1,000,000 additional ordinary 
shares of £1 each. 

A report on the gas industry had just been issued by the Political 
and Economic Planning Group. That independent report stressed 
the great importance of the gas industry in the national economy, 
both in peace and war. It drew special attention to the large number 
of small units which still existed in the industry. The suggested 
scheme of reorganisation contemplated the formation of local gas 
undertakings into regional groups. 

In spite of the uncertainties of the international situation, the 
sales of appliances last year had been maintained at a very satis~ 
factory level and no less than six companies had record sales. 
Several public lighting contracts had been obtained, among which 
he might mention a seven-year contract with the Chatham Cor- 
poration and five-year contracts with the Boroughs of Slough and 
Windsor and the Urban District of Uxbridge. 

The report was unanimously adopted and the increase of capital 
approved. 


SOUTHERN AREAS ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


INVESTMENT POLICY BROADENED 





The Rt. Hon. Viscount Elibank, presiding at the sixth annual 
general meeting of the Southern Areas Electric Corporation, Limited, 
held in London on April 28th, said that, in common with many 
others responsible for operating electricity supply undertakings, 1938 
was, in some respects, a difficult year for the company. As the 
result of new legislation affecting the coal industry, there had been 
an increase in the cost of coal. There had also been a rise in the 
maximum demands in all areas during the excessively cold weather 
in December last, adversely affecting profits. It was estimated that 
increased coal cost and maximum demand charges—under their 
bulk supply tariff—would have been £2,700 less had conditions in 
1938 been more normal. Coincident with these increased costs were 
certain tariff reductions which operated during the year in some 
areas. Taking their undertakings as a whole, the lower average 
price per unit received during the year represented a reduction of 
£4,600 in the total revenue recvived from the sale of current, com- 
pared with what would have been collected had the 1938 charges 
been the same as those ruling in 1937. These two factors, which 
together cost the company £7,300, were mainly responsible for the 
profits for 1938 being £31,985, as compared with £37,953. 

During 1938 the units sold increased by approximately 14 per 
cent.; the net receipts from the sale of current by less than 10 per 


cent. There was an 8 per cent. increase in the number of new con- 


sumers connected to the mains. i 
The issued share capital remained the same as last year, for they 


had financed further investments in the subsidiary and other com- 
panies by bank loans on favourable terms. _ They had taken an 
interest in another small electrical manufacturing company and had 
acquired a substantial interest in an electric cable manufacturing 
company. The directors were satisfied that in the general interest 
of shareholders their policy of broadening the basis of investments 
had proved, and would continue to prove, a sound policy. 

The profits available for distribution amounted to £48,015, and 
a final dividend of 3 per cent., making 5 per cent. for the year, the 
same as last year, was now recommended. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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APOLLINARIS AND PRESTA, 
LIMITED 


INCREASE IN PROFITS 


The forty-second ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 2nd instant, in London. 

The Chairman, Mr John Douglas Broad, F.C.A., said that the 
moderate increase in profits for the year ended December 31, 1938, 
viz. £1,379, indicated progress, and the cash position was stronger 
by £5,233; there was no liability to the company’s bankers here, 
and the directors’ fees had been voluntarily reduced by 20 per cent. 
Had they been able to include sums due from Germany, the rise 
in profits would have been greater. The moratorium with the 
debenture stockholders and the debenture deferred interest certificate 
holders had been extended as the political tension, so damaging to 
their business, had persisted and in fact been accentuated during 
the past year. 

Export business was so subordinated to restrictions and regulations 
that he sometimes wondered they were able to carry on business 
at all. 

In present circumstances it was more than ever necessary to 
develop their sales of other articles. Their Presta waters, including 
grape fruit, orangina, tonic water, ginger ale, lemonade, etc., con- 
tinued to progress, and the Presta sales during 1938 showed a large 
increase. Two further articles had been added—Presta Tomato 
Cocktail and Presta Passion Fruit Juice. 

With regard to the future, the board was still optimistic, as was 
indicated by the fact that they had increased the payment to the 
debenture holders from 24 per cent. to 3 per cent. per annum. 

The managing director, Mr Francis J. Schilling, announced that 
the company have recently extended the scope of their already 
satisfactory business in natural mineral waters by their appointment 
as sole distributing and selling agents in the United Kingdom and 
Ireland for the leading French table water, Perrier. Major Percy C. 
Burton, O.B.E., on behalf of Perrier, had joined the board, and 
the directors believed that the agreement with Perrier would be to 
the benefit of the shareholders. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


RIO TINTO COMPANY, LIMITED 
A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The sixty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the Rio Tinto Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland Geddes, G.C.M.G. (the chair- 
man), said that the year 1938 had been, as so many recent years 
had been, an extremely difficult one for the company in so far as 
its interests were in Spain. Fortunately, within the last few wecks 
the war had come to an end, and it was possible to review its effect 
upon their financial position. The accumulation of pesetas, received 
or due at December 31, 1938, was Ptas. 36,275,071. The total value 
of goods and sterling delivered to the Spanish authorities had passed 
£2,850,000. Certain difficulties in the way of export continued, 
notably the prohibition of export to France, which was particularly 
damaging to the company’s competitive position. 

Mining operations had proceeded regularly and without interrup- 
tion, apart from a few difficulties and delays in obtaining supplies, 
which, in the circumstances, had not been excessive. Shipment of 
ores had been subject to some restrictions and had amounted to 
1,282,972 tons as compared with 1,424,998 tons in the previous 
year. A new feature of their operations had been the recovery of 
gold in the form of a concentrate. 

Their labour force in Spain had rendered excellent service 
mom ee - year, and, apart from one or two departments in 
i absence of yo men had been felt, its efficiency 
been fully maintained. r 7 se 

In spite of all problems, the results shown on the revenue account 
were, he thought, not unsatisfactory. It would be noted, however. 
that the net profit was well below the income received from Rhod ; 
sian investments. That indicated the drain upon their Rhodesian 
income necessary to meet the exchange requirements of the Spanish 
authorities. 

With regard to their Rhodesian interests, since he last addressed 
iat! tet Sent sociedad: Winn and Widanen ond enh ties eee 
satisfied with the progress made by the Rhokana Corporation and the 
Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines. He had also visited 
Mufulira, in which indirectly through the Rhokana Corporation 
they were interested, and that mine also was doing well. 

The report was adopted. 
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LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE COMPANy 
AND SMITHS, LIMITED 


POSITION FULLY MAINTAINED 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of the compan 
on the 4th instant, in London. 

Mr W. J. Terry (chairman and managing director) said that the 
company’s cash was only £12,858 short of the total liabilities quite 
apart from marketable securities, and the strong liquid petition 
showed a favourable balance of £845,505, after deducting current 
liabilities from current assets. 

Throughout 1938 trading conditions were difficult because of the 
uncertain international situation. The downward trend which started 
towards the end of 1937 continued throughout the first half of 
1938, but during the latter part the demands of the trade remained 
fairly constant. 

The sales of the company during 1938 were appreciably less than 
in 1937, which was a record year. Unspecified contracts carried 
forward into 1939 were lower than those brought forward at the 
commencement of 1938. Outstanding orders, however, bore a fair 
relation to current trade demands. 

The export sales of the company during the year increased by 
nearly 50 per cent., although mostly at unsatisfactory price levels, 
due to inequitable competition through subsidised exports from 
foreign countries. The question of our exports was all the more 
vital because of the desire amongst nations to become self-sufficient. 

It was well-nigh impossible to forecast the future. Their trading 
results for 1939 should parallel closely with those of last year if 
no world catastrophe occurred. With the present international situ- 
ation, however—overshadowing everything—it was quite impossible 
to foretell what might happen in the near future. In the conditions 
which prevailed to-day there was naturally a general reluctance to 
embark upon entirely new enterprises for the employment of surplus 
funds, owing to a lack of confidence in the future. 

It was proposed to recommend the same final ordinary dividend 
of 54 per cent. as in the two previous years, making a total of 
74 per cent., less tax, for the year. Their company’s financial 
position was intrinsically sound, and he could assure them that every 
effort would be continued by all to advance the company’s interests. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


PATALING RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 
STANDARD PRODUCTION INCREASED 


The 19th ordinary general mecting of The Pataling Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held, on the 3rd instant, in London. 

Mr H. Eric Miller (the chairman), in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said that a year ago, when they were consider- 
ing the satisfactory results of the 1937 operations, he said it was 
a matter for regret that prospects were much less favourable. The 
market price of rubber at that time was, in fact, less than 6d. per |b. 
Bearing that figure in mind, the average net sale price recorded for 
the 1938 crop, equivalent to 83d. per Ib., London landed terms, had 
worked out much better than at that time seemed probable. The 
strong financial position of the company enabled them to suspend 
sales while the market was unduly depressed, and this policy was 
gradually rewarded as a result of the drastic contraction in the 
permissible rate of export. Only a much smaller crop could be 
accounted for; the 1938 figure of 2,851,116 lbs. compared with 
4,138,577 Ibs. for 1937. Special cultivation measures were being 
continued in both the old and younger areas, and having the labour 
available to speed up this work they carried through a larger pr 
gramme in 1938, the cost of which had been charged to revenue 
account. 

The directors recommended a final dividend of 44 per cent., sub- 
ject to income tax, making 74 per cent. for the year. The dividend 
was just half that distributed on account of 1937, and bearing 0 
mind the fact that the present issued capital of the company Ws 
substantially less than the amount of money actually sunk in the 
estates, it could not be called a handsome return. Nevertheless, the 
earning of it redounded to the credit of the estates staff, who wer 
competent and conscientious. 

The Pataling Company had always enjoyed high repute and would 
give as good an account of itself as circumstances, beyond their 
control, permitted. In conclusion, he would add that, as 4 result 
of representations to the proper authority, the company’s standard 
production for 1939 had been raised by nearly 100,000 lbs. © 
5,281,301 Ibs. 

Mr D. S. Gardner, in seconding the motion, gave an account of 
his visit to the company’s estates, and said it was a great pleasure 
to express the opinion that all the estates were in first-class order. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


y was held, 
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THE LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER AND 
PRODUCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


LOW CAPITALISATION PER ACRE 


At the annual general meeting of the above company, on the 
Ist instant, the chairman, Mr H. J. Weich, said: — 

In 1938 the rubber-growing industry experienced more difficult 
conditions than in the previous year. 

Price-—Fortunately this company had forward sales of 756 tons 
of rubber at prices equivalent on the average to 11.3d. per Ib. gross 
for rubber landed in London. The probability of an improvement in 
prices appeared strong enough to justify the board in keeping a 
considerable part of the company’s output of sheet off the market. 
This policy was amply justified by events, and our average London 
equivalent price received for all grades during the year was nearly 
2d. per Ib, above the average London price for No. 1 sheet. 


Crop and Cost of Production.—The crop showed a decrease of no 
less than 1,707,756 lb., and it was produced at about 4d. per Ib. 
more, which is about the extra amount spent on cultivation. 

The dividend recommended for the year, including the interim 
dividend paid in October last, amounts to 10 per cent. Our recom- 
mendations include a further allocation of £10,000 to the dividend 
equalisation reserve. The dividend is paid on a very low net 
capitalisation per planted acre. 

Condition of Properties —According to our visiting agent’s reports, 
the estates are in first-class condition, and our colleague, Mr J. C. 
Henderson, has emphatically confirmed these advices. 

Net Cost per Planted Acre.—Our total issued capital amounts 
only to about £31 12s. per planted acre. When allowance is made 
for surplus liquid assets, equal to £9 7s. per planted acre, the net 
cost of our planted areas is only £22 Ss., without any allowance 
being made for the value of the reserve lands of over 16,000 acres. 

Development of New Plantings——The decision to allow rubber 
estates to plant during 1939 and 1940 new areas up to 5 per cent. 
of their previously planted areas, gives the company an opportunity 
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we propose 


: —— its planting by some 1,470 acres, and this 
0 do. 


The 1939 crop will be reduced and wi 
: will probabl t slight! 
more. No part of it has been sold forward. r ee 


The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 





BEKOH CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting of Bekoh Consolidated 
Rubber Estates, Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, in London. 

Mr E. F. Slade, J.P. (the chairman) said: At our last general 
mecting we dealt with accounts covering a period of 18 months. To- 
day we are considering figures relating to the period of 12 months. 
In comparing the figures this factor must be remembered. 

Our standard production allowance suffered at the hands of the 
Committee in a way that seemed to us unreasonable. In response to 
appeals for reconsideration, we happily received some redress. Our 
standard allowance for 1938 was 2,491,148 lb., for 1939 it is 
2,487,048 Ib., and the result of a further appeal is awaited with 
interest. 

In spite of the fact that we were only allowed to export an 
average of 55 per cent. of our standard production during 1938, 
our cost per lb. only increased by less than 4d. per Ib. This was 
brought about by constant care and attention, both in the East and 
in London. 

The gross price secured for the whole exportable crop, including 
that sold locally, in 1938 was 7}d., as against 83d. in the previous 
financial period. Here again credit must be given to our secretaries 
and agents in London for their management and the selling of our 
crop. 

When we last met just over a year ago I told you that we must 
look forward to reduced profits. Unfortunately, this proved correct. 
I am aware of the dangers of prophecy, but I feel strongly that 1939 
should show rather better results than 1938, provided, of course, 
that the even tenor of our way is not upset by international 
absurdities. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





(Continued from page 334) 


Metals 


Copper.— The London market was 
quiet and demand below normal this 
week. Prices fluctuated within narrow 
limits and standard cash closed at 
£41 13s. 9d. per ton on Wednesday, 
Is, 3d. lower on the week. Greater 
activity was reported from the United 
States. Domestic sales advanced from 
28,678 short tons in March to 60,223 
short tons in April, the highest total 
since October. As a result, the American 
Smelting and Refining Company raised 
Its price to the official level of 10.25 
cents per lb. while Phelps-Dodge 
quoted 10.50 cents per Ib. 


Tin. — Tin prices continued to ad- 
vance and closed £1 15s. higher on the 
= at £225 5s. per ton, the highest 

i ; — —_ October, 1937. 

© the shortage of spot supplies 
the buffer pool lent a comeidersible a 
nage to the market. The total visible 
ay at the end of last month, at 
2 85 tons, was 287 tons lower than at 
A énd of March. Deliveries during 
ted at 9,420 tons, were 1,233 tons 
a than in March, while supplies 
oe to 9,635 tons against 9,063 
in March, The outlook on the 
is still dependent on the main- 

ce of United States purchases. 


* slow market. 

manutd and Spelter.—Although de- 
yong —" snprovement this 

vaS not reflected in prices. 

{fad declined by Is. 3d. to close at 


ocks in home warehouses fell 
1396 3536 tons on March 3lst to 
Stocks, fe}; 0%, APril 30th. Spelter 

simultaneously from 24,321 


tons to 23,842 tons. In both cases the 
present level of stocks is below rather 
than above normal. 


Grains 


HIGHER freights, unfavourable crop re- 
ports in the United States and im- 
proved Continental buying led to a 
steady advance in wheat prices during 
last week; London May futures rose by 
ls. 2d. per quarter to 23s. 6d. per 
quarter. Shipments from the Argentine 
are increasing in volume, with a corre- 
sponding fall in shipping tonnage avail- 
able there, and more interest has also 
been shown in Australian wheat by 
European purchasers. It is reported from 
France that the Wheat Office will for 
* 1939 guarantee the growers a minimum 
price only on that part of the crop sold rs 
for domestic consumption—a policy 
which should limit French exports of 
wheat in the coming season. The maize 
and barley markets have been firm in 
sympathy with wheat prices. 


Other Foods 


Provisions .— Bacon 
reduced by 4s. to 5s. per cwt. at the end 
of last week, since when the market has 
been steady at the lower level. Veal and 
pork have sold well, with correspond- * 
ingly firm markets for calves and 
pigs, but other fresh meat has found a 


Colonial Produce. — Sugar prices 
have risen very sharply during the past 
week. Centrifugals (96 degrees) for 
reduced . iene rrr spelter was prompt 1 —_ ree 

a i ndon at 8s. , . 
Lead st 13 10s. per ton. quoted in eu ei td-9 ome. 
for refined have been marked up ac- 
cordingly. There was also a firmer 
market for cocoa an 


a rise of 9d. on t 


d for mild coffees. 


Fruit and Vegetables.— The supply 
of old potatoes is running out and 
although good samples maintain their 
value, the bulk of the inferior produce 
can only be sold at lower prices. New 
potatoes are also cheaper, with larger 
supplies from the Channel Islands. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Vegetable Oils and Oilseeds.— 
The markets generally have a steadier 
tone and prices in many instances were 
influenced by rising freight rates. The 
prospects for the new Indian linseed 
crop are promising and private esti- 
mates indicate an out-turn of 420,000 
to 430,000 tons, against the final 
figure of 457,000 tons last season. 


Rubber.— Business on the market 
has again been very limited and prices 
have fluctuated within narrow limits; 
standard sheet closed unchanged on the 
week at 7}id. per Ib. The next meeting 
of the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee which is to be held on May 
16th is at present a less important in- 
fluence on the market than world 
politics, but America seems to be 
hoping for an increase in the exportable 
percentage. 


prices were 


Furs. — The London general spring 
sales continued in a slow manner. 
France showed very little interest and 
United States buying also declined as 
the sale progressed. Withdrawals, there- 
fore, are on the increase, though prices 
have maintained the levels quoted dur- 
ing the first days of the sale. South- 
West African Persian lambs showed an 
advance of 5 per cent. on January and 
lynx furs were very firm. Business on 
the free market is practically at a stand- 
still owing to the political uncertainty. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended April 29, 1939, total 
ordinary revenue was £10,009,000, against 

ordinary expenditure of £28,875,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations, the deficit 
accrued since April 1, 1939, is £34,965,000, 
against £24,196,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





—— 





Receipts into the Exchequer 


| (£ thousands) 
— : 


Apr. 1 Tobie | we Week | ale | Week 
| 1938, | 1939, ended ended 
to Apr. \to Apr., — & « 


1938 rf 1939 | 1938 | 1939 


Revenue 





OrDINARY REVENUE | | 
























































Income Tax .......+++++ | 7,410) 8,062) 119 11 
PEDGEE cccesspsespovensee | 3,230) 3,580) 360) 600 
Estate, etc., Duties ... | 5,330) 5,180 920 900 
NO ctheenbicniens 1,190, 1,200, 710) 510 
Nat. Defence Cont. 540 1,520 120 360 
Other Inland Rev ee hel 
Total Inland Rev.... | 17,740, 19 ae 2,229, 2,381 
QUIN iccndpesinien eat 19 593) 4,207] 5,176 
fil 9,300, 9,678, 1,200) 
Total Customs and 

Excise  ...cccccceee 26,451 29,271, _5,407 6,154 
Motor duties ..........+6 3,060 "3,010 50H 493 
P.O. (Net Receipt) ... | 2,500 2,180! 400 480 
Crown Lands ......... 150) a 200 
Receipts trom Sundry 

iaaieamansas 61) 58] ... 3 

Misc. receipts ......... 733, 668 57) 298 
Total Ordinary Rev. | 50,695 55,029) 8,594) 10,009 
Se-r-BaL, REVENUE 
P.0.and Broadcasting | 5,300. 4,920, 2,100) 2,020 














pollen -+: | 55,995 59,949 10,694 12,029 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
) 


. | 
Expenditure ‘Apr. 1, lait 1,| Week Week 
1938, | 1939, | ended ended 
to Apr. Pe Apr. Apr. Apr. 
1938 1939 | 1938 | 1939 














ae . muss Sevcieeroes | 
| 23,588; 
Pou. toN. ca: mn eo 36 m1 
SeEVICS 0... cccccee 288, 303 11 24 
WM a ae i - | 24,133) 24 642! 799 
Supply Services........ (50,454) 65,216, 22,754 28,076 








Total Ord, Espend. 74,5871 89,680) 23,396 28,875 


4,9 ee 2,020 








a reducing Exchequer balances by 
81 to £2,602,540, the other operations 
the week (as shown below) raised the 


&r0ss National Debt by £18,846,000 to about 
£8,323 millions, 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 


ee REPAYMENTS, ETC. 
ee 150 

O, and bs 
At. Shipping | ees ae 


525 


Lands ‘ 
= Pe 
= 
| 
({ thousands 
30, 29, 30, 29, 
eae 
re 
O.ner Fund "257 
t sastuaeieisioentiia 
i 24,464 
Ser. 
Loenen 
Otes 
a ee 
for 
INCREASES 
7,66 eleg. 350 
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AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to April 29, 1939, = shown 
below :— 

(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp. . 89,680 | Ordina 
I we ry Rev. ... 55,029 
Inc. in balances... 103 | Gross borr. 35,069 


Less 
Sinking Funds 315 
Net borrowing ... 34,754 


89,783 


_ 


89,783 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millicns) 











Ways and 
Oey | Means | | 
Advances | Total | FI 
Dee | Be 
|| | Bank | ing | 4! 
| Ten- | Tap | Public! of | Debr | “*S8¢ 
der | Depts. | Erg: | 
1938 | | land | 
Apr. 30 |545-0 | 288-6, 36°6 |... | 870-2 325-2 


0-7 |1,040.2) 565-5 


ha ” 474-0, 524: 
ee =|1,011.5) 526°6 


» 14 | 449-0/525- 


we 
~J 


» 21 | 426-0) 524- 


545-2 
547-2 
537°1 
‘5 549-5 


5 
5 

l 5 . 

283 | 411-0/ 517-8) 39 vee | 968-1) 557-1 

Feb. “4 | 396-0 520-1 36 | 952-8 556-8 

iT | 381-0 | 502-4) 38 . | 922-2) 541-2 

» 18 | 366-0/ 498-6) 38 | 903-5) 537-5 

» 25 | 351°0/500-0 40 aad -2) 540-2 

Mar. 4 | 346-0 | 509-8 | 6-0 | 902-0 450-0 

» 11 | 351-0) 503-2) 45 we. =| 900-2) 549-1 

» | 356-0 | 505-7 41 | 903-5) 547-5 

» 25 366-0! 502-2) 43 . | 911-6) 545°6 

an 892:4* | 27 . | 920-3 * 
7) +2 





DH eR ORPONNO SIGHS 
a 
ve) 
= 


» 29 409.0 498-7 50- 


S 
| 
wn 





* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill 

yments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it 

impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to 
calculate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 














(£ millions) 
ys —t 74 

| Amount } | Per 

1 Se oe into 

| Average ott 
pe | oa 7 at 
Offered) Applied! annowted | an 

| | Rate 

RE A ed fs is. dl 
Apr. 29 | 45:0 | 80:3 | 45:0 10 1:99 60 
19 | 

an. 6 | 25-0 | 60-3 | 25-0 11 0-08) 29 
» 13 | 25-0 | 65-1 | 22-0 10 8-09) 24 
” 20| 25-0 | 67-8 | 23-0 10 3-54 22 
27 | 20-0 | 63-4 | 20:0 10 5-04 18 
Feb. 3] 20:0 | 67°6 | 20:0 10 4:76 13 
» 10} 20-0 | 71-2 | 20-0 110 1°41) 25 
3» 17 | 20-0 | 70-1 | 20-0 10 0-64 15 
«24/1 30-0 | 72-6 | 30-0 10 1:33, 30 
Mar. 3) 40:0 | 83-8 | 40-0 [10 0-48) 27 
» 10} 40-0 | 81-3 | 40-0 [10 1-01) 34 
* 17| 40-0 | 73-8 | 40-0 [10 1-32) 42 
” 24! 45-0 | 57-9 | 45-0 [14 7:44 73 
” 31} 45-0 | 55-8 | 42-0 25 6-72 71 
Apr. 6)| 35:0 | 58-0 | 32-0 [26 283 44 
» 14/| 30-0 | 51:3 | 30-0 [31 2-37 50 
a 30-0 | 66:0 | 30-0 26 10:35 26 
28 | 30-0 | 63:5 | 30:0 24 3-67 31 


| 
| 
| 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at plicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, “Bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bw a oa those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
y b 


On A 28th epeliaaions at £99 13s. 104. per 
cent. ar bins to be paid for on Monday, Tome, 
Wednesday, Thursday =e a ot aaa 
were accepted as to about cen - 
cations at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 13s. 11d. for bills to be paid for on Saturday 
were accepted in full. £30-0 millions of ‘Treasury 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 








CERTIFICATES 
Sales in | Number | Peers 
Fifteen weeks 12 — | 10,364,065 | 7,775,048 
« 9s ro eeenaehne 9,498,302 7,123,691 
April 8 1939F 509,412 suas 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 3, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt 
In Circien. 495,456,184 Other Gen. ee 
oo Bes ing ecurities 287,650,111 
30,703,821 oan Secs. 471,265 
Silver Coin 863,524 


Amt. of Fid. 

eee 300,000,000 
Gold Coin & 

Bulliont ... 226,160,005 


526, 160,005 526,160,005 
¢ At 148s. 5d. per oz. fine. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ 
ieee.” capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. 111,986,164 
aliens :966 eiaeeee 


Pati Deps.* 10, 488,707 | Other Secs. : 











Discs., ete. 8,175,241 
Other Deps. Securities... 21,941,950 
uae’ , * 108,214,120 

Other ...... 37,041,081 90,117,191 
——— | Notes......... 30,703,821 

145,255,201 Gola, & Silver 
Ca An 749,698 
173,476,874 173,476,874 





* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


| Compared with 
Amt. 





Both Departments May 3, cr = 
1939 Last | Last 
Week Year 
| | 
COMBINED LIABILITIES | | | 
Note circulation . wee | 495,456 + 6,376 + 4,923 
Deposits : Public.......... | 10,489 — 16,468 — 254 
Bankers’ ...... | 108,214 + 16,789 — 9,238 
GIN cikcesses | 37,041, — 548 + 1,070 








Total outside liabilities . | 651,200 + 6,149 — 3,499 

Capital and rest .......... } 17,733,+ 24 + 10 
COMBINED ASSETS —_-—- 

Govt. debt and securities | 410,571 + 





4,931 + 92,964 





} 
Discounts and advances. 8,175 + 2,004 — 14 
Other securities ........... 22,413 — 607 + 2,998 
Silver coin in issue dept. 864 + 24) + 854 
Gold coin and bullionft | 226,910 — 179, — 100291 

RESERVES a 


Res. of notes & coin in | | 
banking department... 31,453. — 6,555;— 5,214 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabiliuies— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 
(“‘ proportion”) . | 20°1% 4-2%\— 2:2% 
(b) Gold stocks to de-| | | 
posits and notes | 
(“ reserve ratio”) | 34:9%'— 0:3%'!—15-1% 


+ Revalued from Mar. 1, 1939, in accordance with 
the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1939. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


e, £ millions) 

















| 1938 | 1939 
pee ee ee 
May — Apr. | Apr. | May 
4 19 © 26 2 

en | | a his 

Dept. | 
i. Cie. 490- "| 489-7) 485- 0) 489- ' 495-5 

bank- 
—— 35-9) 36° 5 41-2) 37: 1 30-7 

di debt ond | 

Gow debi wee | 199-8) 298-9) 298- 5) 298 5) 298-7 
Other secs. ... 0:2 0-3) 0-7; O7| 0-5 
Silver coin . 0-0 0-8 0-8) 0-8) O09 


Gold, valued | 326:4 226-2) 226-2) 226-2) 226-2 
at s. per f. oz. | 84°96 148: = 148: " 148: 50 148-42 








a 10-7) 17: 7| 22-1) a0 10-5 
ad Re anes 117°4 97-7| 96:5 91:4 108-2 
Others ....-+-+- 36°0| 40-9) 38-8 37 6 37-0 
Total w.....---- | 164°1| 156-3) 157-4) 156-0) 155-7 

Secs. 
so =. 117'8 108-7} 102-0} 107-2) 111-9 
os. 6:3} 6-71 62) 8-2 
Other ....00-++- 19. 3 21-5| 24-2} 22-3) 21-9 
 scckcueets 145-3| 136-5) 132-9) 135-7) 142-0 
Banking dept. 
TESETVE seeeeeeee 36°7 37°5 42:2 24 _¢ 


£3 4 
“ Proportion ” 43. 0} 38. 7} 24-3; 20-1 
Reserve ratiot...|_50- 50-0) 35-2} 35-4) 35-2 34.9 


debt is CAAAS 200s capital 


* Government 
14,553,000. + Gold stocks in both departments to 
pa and notes in circulation. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—A return of the Bank of Spain a ppeared 
in The Economist of May 28, 1938. The latest 
returns of the Bank of Portugal appeared in our 
issue of February 4th; rk of April 15th 3 
International Settlements and <4 Africa, of 
April 22nd; Argentine, Canada, Egypt, Hungary, 
India, Iran, Java, Jugoslavia, Lithuania, Norway, 
and Poland, of April 29th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s eee 
~T? U-S-F.R. BANKS | May ~ Apr. May 
RESOURCES | 6, | 4. 
Gold certifs. on_hand | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
and due from Treas. | 10, 641 12,573 13,031) 13,120 





Total reserves..........+- | 11,085, 12,943 13,429 13,491 
Total cash reserves...... 435 361 382, 364 
Total bills discounted... 8 3 3 3 
Bills bt. in open mkt. ... 1 1 1 1 
Total bills on hand...... 9 3 4 4 
Industrial advances 17 14 13 13 
T U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2,564 2,564) 2,564 
Total bills and secs. 2,590| 2,581, 2,581! 2,581 
Total resources ......... 14, - 16,211) 16,697, 16,795 
LIABILITIES 


F.R. notesincircn. ... | 4,148 4398 4,433) 4,465 
Aggregate of excess mr. 

bank res. over reqts. | 2,440) 3,710, 4,120 4,080 
Deposits — Member- 

bank reserve account 7,504) 9,318 9,903' 9,872 
Govt. deposits ......... 1,429 1,103 913 936 
Total deposits..........+. 9,286. 10,891 11,332 11,362 
Cap. paid in and surplus 309, 311 
Total liabilities ......... 14,338) 16, 211 16,697 16,795 
Reserve to deps. and | 

te GRED  coveseccoses 82- 5%) 84-7% '85- nhs: 2% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND | 

Treasury COMBINED 

RESOURCES 

Monetary gold stock .. od 15,292, 15,714 15,801 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. | 

GREEORET .ccccnecesosece 2,693) 2,838, 2,849) 2,851 

LIABILITIES | 

Money in circulation... | 6,407, 6,855 6,860) 6,915 
Treasury cash and de- 

__Posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,625) 25 3,815, 3, 3,606 3,627 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.— Million $’s 


(LR Apr. ar 


} ra 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
ar 7. 76355 -16355-7 
0-5; 0-6 1-1 


Total gold reserves 
Total bills discounted. 
Bills bt. in open mkt. . 3. 3 0-2) 0-2) 0-2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 745-8 722-0, 721-9 721-9 
Total bills and securts. | 752-8 726-5 726-2) 726-4 
Deposits — Member- | | 

bank reserve account 3478 - 0 5073- ~— 7/5344-8 
Reserve to deps. | 

_F.R. ‘Notes ....... eevee 187°5% 90- "4% '90- 9% 0:90-°9% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS. ae $’s 


7 
i 
7 





| Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
So | “23 | ta | “fo, 
ASSETS 1938 | | 1939 | 1939 1939 
Loans, total .......... -- | 8,585 8,209) 8,120) 8,124 
Investments ..........+ 20,809 13,533) 13,571) 13,684 
Reserve with Federal 
Reserve banks ...... 5,980) 7,379 7,866 8,100 


Due from domestic bks. | 2,188 2,572 2,612) 2,585 
LIABILITIES 
a demand...... | 14,451 15,976 16,388 16,619 





UME ..ecsccssceereeeee | 5,221, 5,212 5,212 5,213 
U.S, Government ... 605 630 628 
Inter-bank ............ 5,874 6,501) 6s77 6,576 

REICHSBANK 

Million Reichsmarks 
. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 
31, 29, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1930 
| 70-8) 70-8, 70-8 70-8 
Of which depstd. abroad) 20-3, 10-6 10-6, 10-6 
in foreign 7 5-8) ‘l| 5-8 
Bills and cheques ...... 5852-9'8180-06948-5 7726-0 


Advances . . 
Secs.: for note cover 417-9 677: ao 
others .. 


668-2 

snenniih 291-8 476°3| 476-2 

Other assets ............ ion 5|1339- ‘S507. 11816-4 

Notes in circulation ... (6086-2,8310-9 7649-48518-6 
; oie maturing 





| *eereercsres 


1030-8 1249-4'1046- ahi2- 3 


Other veseseee | 238°2) 547 -6| 553-8) 624-1 
ee Loos 10-92% 51-00 % 0-90% 


BANK OF se | Bs] — 


OA paonen ioieumedmaaiall 5.80 | 7.28 if: 1939 | 1939 
Bills: Commercial 


5,807 87,266 92,266) 92,267 
seoses | 11,517 10,966 10,583, et 
abroad "790 726 726, 
Advances on securities | 3,700) 3,332 3,369) 3,362 
879) 172! 
Loans to without oma: ae 
Sti 2 goed 3,200 10,000) 10,000, 10,000 
(6) eoesee | 40, 134 20,577) 20,577, 20,577 


N iable 
oo ss was 5,470| 5,470 
aanainiiaa 4,235, 4,465 
Notes in enema .- 98,519) aed 
. 24666 
Deposits: guile Neate onnece | ee 18907 1 3,767) 3,755 
Ocher liabilities... |-3,290] 31 17848 1898 


Gold to sight liabilities |45 8's6a" Teles 7 %\63°3% 
* Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 2712 milligrams. 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £A’s 
‘m . x Apr i. 
1938 





— 
OY 





a Ene 16-03 a 198, 
Gold and lish 16-01 16: 

i i = 4:98 5:33) 5-94, 5°40 
Call , London. | 27-19 19-07) 17°54, 16°80 
Secrts. and Treas. bills | 91°49) 54°95) 52- 92 53-60 
Discounts and 


advances | 12°86 16-02. erates fs 16-80 
sistent jniniieennnt 51-03 47: 53 49-53) 48°53 
Res, pm. on gold sold | 7:75 7-75) 7:75, | oh-ap 


Deposits, etc.........0++ 85-89, 85°49 83°81 
! } 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 





Million belgas i 
r. Mar. | Apr. b 
oo | | | 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1930 1939 
G6 ccm seceseee | 3yl23 3,059 3,065 3,066 
_ olen coin | aisle, Saal aaa 
ore! etc. , j i { 
Bille and socurities...... 575, 716 937 979 
Advances ........ tet 32, 149, 132 «150 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... — ane “se ee 
ee 399, 223, 158. 135 
NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million <—o 
Apr. | oe] oe 
15, 7 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
Gold holdings ......... | 2,006 2,006 2,006 


foreign currencies ... 900) 1,051! 959 957 
Discounts and advances 985 753, 981; 953 
Advances to Sueaenty 3,495 3,441 3,441, 3,441 











Notes op 2,455) 2,601 3,233 3,114 
Sight liabs. and deposits 3,908 3,839) 3,230, 3,296 
Ratio, gold to sight liab.| 
ind notes (31°8%'31-5% \s1-4 4% 31-3% 
BANK OF DANZIG 
______ Million Danzig guider 
Apr. | Mar. | Mar. | Apr. 
14, 15, 31, 15, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 28-38) 25:62 25-26) 25:26 
Danzig subsid. coin . 3°51 3-47; 2-91 3-30 


Balances abroad and | 
foreign bills ...... oe | 3°14) 2-24) 2-60) 3-35 





oennesets seveeee | 13°49) 22-80) 24-73) 26°26 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 32-16) 36-09) 41-42) 37-61 

Deposits on demand... | 14-87] 18-89] 15-36! 21-59 


BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Estonian krones 

Apr. | Mar. , Apr. | Apr. 

1, | 15, be | “5. 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin & gold bullion! 34:22 40-94) 40-84, 40-86 
Net fi exchange | 16:09 16°99) 18-74 18-63 
Eom cette | 15 85 Ee BS 
advances ... ° 13-30 

LIABILITIES 


53°49 50-20 53-97 53-65 
accounts, of which... | 28-86 36-95 36-79 37-32 

(a) Government... | 17°33 22-49) 21-64 22-48 
9°13) 11-25) 12°38 12-46 


current 
siihiaaihal (61-1% 66-5% 65-7% 65-4% 













Other 1123. or 787: | 


a 
4 


BANK OF GREECE.—Milion drachmae 


, 31, 

1938 19 1938 1939 
993 

si9| iis Ns 3 

sft 762 804 


798 | 
7,667 


8,2 1 
3,823, 4,182) 4,11 aiid 
6, 6,591) 6,846) 7, 
as 9,817) 10,121) 10177 
18257) 277| "277 





i 
E 
us 











35 0} 24-8 ap, 

Spec.forexch. fund ...j ... | 300-0 300-0 300-0 

Discounts and advances 515-3, 451-6 469-8 $455-0 

Government bonds es = 7s 1 156: 1)416908 
Notes issued “¢ 1761- ce a 
iss babnaundiis oa *1/2316-7'2260- 
Deposits : Government | 378-5 8 97-31 198-7 323.0 
Other _...... | 107-6! 97-3) 198-7| 193-0 

Return of March 25 should read $219-9 $1,573-3 


May 6, 1939 


BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 


Se Ea 
938 | 1939 194 
Got coin and bullion ie 58 92-79 a 1s 
cokes nanos Asepnecs = os a 12:06, 11-97 
cam 33 46 
Treas. notes and change | 8-03, 8-68 el °. 
Short-term bills......... 49°22 47-82 49.74 51: 


21 
against securities | 81-43 108- ao 70 


Notes in circulation ... | 66-00. 84- 87: 
“63, 89- 
Deposits & currnt. accs, |126-21 148. $1998 ; 
l 
Government accounts ints | 70°74 71-75 81: rch 





NETHERLANDS BANK 


Million florins 
rabab abe 
. , 24, | | 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 ish 


Gold eee ners eeeeeeeences 1480 3 1309-9 1226:1 
Silver ......sceerseeseeeee | 19:3) 23-5 19-8 8 
ames CBGo coccecce sai .-< 12:6 128 
Loans and advances “" 
im current account... | 345°5) 202-9 212-7 202 


Notes in circulation ... 975:21014-1 1036-81053 9 
Deposits: (a) Govt.... | 98°3) 13:5 84 91 
B) Orner - et. | 804-5) 540-0. 448.0 304 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N. Z.’s 

Age. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 

27, 17, 24, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 

coshowepenebe: cgpeees 2°80; 2°80 2°80 2:8 


Gold 
Sterling exchange ...... | 18°33 4°66 4:87 466 
Advances to State...... | 4°07) 19°43 19-35 19-68 





Investments eeeeeesecces 2 42 3°66 3:77 3:78 
LIABILITIES | 
Bink notes ....c.cceseee0e | 14°08 15-33 15°44 15-66 
ope liabs.: State | 5:00 3:82 3:70 3-10 

6° 79 10:07, 9:94 10:85 


pete a ee 1-7% '25-4% 26°3% 25:1% 


NATIONAL BANK, PRAGUE 
Million Cz. kr.t 
Apr. | Mas. | Apr. | Apr. 
> | & 23, 


2 
ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939 
Gold stock ssanaliensoes 2,658) 1,896, 1,894 1,8%4 


foreign currencies... | 443, 992 948 915 
vances | 2,620 3,635 2,656 2,518 
j 


6,418 5,935 6,040 6,025 
a a 406 406 
919 1,043 761 697 


t Statements of March 15, 1939, and onwards 
a bank notes, with their gold cover, withdrawn 
the Deletenente Kr. 1,250 millions) ; statements 


of Apr. > 1939, onwards exclude assets and 
liabilities of branches in Slovakia. 








LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 
Cash vouchers in circ. 





ik 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 


Million lei a 
Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Apr. 
4, 25, , 
ASSETS 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 


Gold and gold exchange | 18,270 18,309 18,351 18,388 
Clearing and other for. 


exchange.......c.0..+. | 1,247 1,172, 1,263 Lll4 
Commercial bilis -"""" | 10,775) 10,486 11,432 11,871 


Goes Sates chen, sone 1,693 1,637, 1,638 
ladies eine 4,702 4,732 4,737 4,646 


to 
TYOasUry.......s0ssee0e 5,589 5,589 5,589 om 

Secs. and participatns. 2175 1,630 2,405 2,413 

LiaBILITIES 


circulation . | 266, 38,270. 39,735 
One nS iis 288 e386 12,491 1148 


Long-term lisbilities 13 3,797 4,010, 3,836 


BANK OF alae aamtion kronor 
\pr. |) Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 
oA | 23, | 16 | 2 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 


TOSCTVE ...ceessenes 521- 3 596° 3 596°9 597:0 
" 31+1) 127: 3 132°0) 132° 
9 . 


38°9 
135° 2) 137°7 


F 
i 
E 
a 





Advances .....secseeeees 20-3) 47: 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 870-9) 1053° 
and others ... | 522-0) 527°:2 578: 
SWISS Saas BANK 


Million francs i 
Apr. | Mar. Apr. _ 


‘ges sents 








DN. cttiaictiscteninciees 
: exchange ...... | 476°5) 260°6 261°6 i 


31716-11772" ; 


liabilities... |1951-811420- 
NB Equalisation Fund and asset 
are 538,583,653 


Notes in circulation ... |1537° ses-3 264-012 238:9 
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May 6, 1939 
BANK CLEARINGS 




















LONDON 
(£ thousands) 

F Week ended egate from - 

Month of April Wednesday — many ie 

nae May 4,| May 3,| May 4, | May 3, 

1938 | 1939 cone 1938 | 19 1938 | 1939 

i ee Ce am 

ag ay 24 23 Mo 6 6 104 103 

ie "2,905,962 2,662,021 — 4:4, 692,300! 633,300 11,582,722 10,613,024 


[isrepoliinn ve | 194,493) 187,676 + 0- 8 44,174 44,125) 747, 269 714,652 
| 340,768 334,141 + 2:2) 72,359) 72,852, 1,298,508 1,273,779 








Total... 3,441,223 3,183,838, — 3:4) 808,833 750,277 13,628,499 12,601,455 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
<rseeeesareeeenacssbbaniatiitasiibiiitsiisiaatt tials arenes 
| Month of April Week ended Aggregate from 








Saturday | January 1 to 
"| 
1938 | 1939 |Changet 


Apr. 30, Apr. 29, Apr. 30, Apr. 29, 
1938 | 1939) 1938 | 1939 








| 
ACS eG SS 5 ie 
ne er ear ett oe 
N { working | 
0. oO 23 | 


| 

days :-— | 24 % 6 6 | 102 101 

BIRMINGHAM 9,051 9,054 + 4:4/ 1,959 1,948 41,892 41,311 
BRADFORD ... | 3,623 | 3,382 — 2-6 839 885 14,611 | 14,574 
BRISTOL.......++ 4,921 4,865 (+ 3:2)! 1,275 | 1,345 21,882 | 22,112 
ee 3,435 | 3,214 — 2-3 773 | 729 15,348 | 14,186 
EG. i onied 4,113 4,035 + 2:4 828 | 822 18,125 | 18,378 
LEICESTER ... | 2,887 | 2,898 + 4:7 588 | 590 12, | 

LIVERPOOL ... | 19,737 | 19,449 + 2-8 | 4,766 | 4,622 93,249 85,067 
MANCHESTER | 38,201 600 + 5:3 | 8,330 | 8,673 169,864 164,444 
NEWCASTLE... | 6,374 5,744 — 6:0| 1,454) 1,367 27,585 | 26,467 
NOTTINGHAM | 2,043 1,966 + 0-4 427| 440 9,108 8,573 
SHEFFIELD 4,551 4,232 — 3:0} 805 713 20,215 | 18,576 
Total: 11 Towns | 98,936 | 97,439 + 2-8 | 22,042 22,134 444,388 426,092 








DUBLIN ......... ee | wes | wwe | 4496 | 5,154 102,093¢ 108,831¢ 


t Based on clearings per working day. +t 7 calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 














LONDON 
l 
es 27, Apr. 28, Age. 29, May 1, | May 2, May 3,| May 4, 
1939 1939 939 | 1939 | 1939 1939 1939 
Bank rate (changed | % | 9 % | % | % 
from 242% June 30, 70 % % % % % 7 
Sidoduiniaddneces’ 2 2 
Marke: rates of discount . ’ . , 
ys’ bnkrs,’ drafts} 7 79 % | 13;6-7g| Wg | 16 | 16-1 
3 months) > Xent 1516 ign 13;g-12g 11g-13;6 Mg | Alig | I-1ig 
— teens ae ont 18g 1516-18 156-139! 114 Tie-104 
veel a ed . nid 34-2 | 154- 
Dacount Treasury Bis Dre 4-2 pee 134-2 | 154-2 
ee, OR: Tg-15¢ | 7g | lhg-7 | lig lhe 73 
3 months’ .. 15g (13 ‘ 
ER ‘eet! 13;6—-114 13j6-114) 11 11; 119 
Laans—Day-to-day ... zt zt ' fra . al 4 t-d yp} lel 
IS satnescaiedblengsie > 1 | lot | led | led | le-2 | lel 
Det ic Bk. lp \ D * + te 5 
At jouses at call lg lg lg lg lg lp lg 


piveeheedadooal 34 34 34 34 34 34 i) 
lili aia Ee 


Comparison with previous weeks 


Bank Bills Trade Bills 















Short 
Loans 3 | 
Months | 4 Months |/6 Months|3 Months|4 Months (6 Months 
Se 
i % % % % 
- 3 vee | ten 1141546 155 “ie 15 234-314) 314-312 | 312-4 
, 20 ay eit 134-17 i 331g | 314-334 | 3lp-4 
a7 eh | Me 1% 1%4 ait 3-312 | 3lq-3!2 | 312-4 
May “4 el 151g 11 24 3-3l2 | 31g-3lg | 3lg-4 


2 
1-1hig 13;g-114) 134-2 3-3lo | 31g-212 | 312-4 











NEW YORK 
New pring Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


7 Age. ro Ape. 32 Apr. 19, Apr. 26, May 3, 


Call . .% 
Se RREP o.oo scenes es 

Ting money (90 days" mised t * * l 1 

Bank gecesi" “sreeenenenenn lly llg UA i a 11g 1lg 
‘eau 90 dys. 12 1p 12 1 42 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the — business) 


ar of al 
London on = s “Apr. 28, ae 29, | | May 1, May 2, | May 3, | May 4, 
per £ | 1939 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
j } 


' 





New York, $.. | $4°862; 4-68- J 68- 468- 4-68- 4-68 |4-68- 
‘a 6814 6814 683, 683, 6814 
ontreal, $... 4-86234-700" ; ‘4. 693;— 4 6954- 4:70- 4:70- 4:70- 


: 7012 701; 7014 70! 7015 701 
Paris, Fr, ... | 124-21 76 1769; 1 “1769; 16; "176% 6 | 1765-73 1765979" 


Brussels, Bel 00a ag 
SSCis, owl 3: salons 27-46-58 27: 49-59 27- oe. 54 27: 49-52 27 49-56 
i ii 8 8 887> 891 887, —89) o~RQ1 7 l 
Milan, L....... 92-46 — rome 8919 8875-8914 8875-891 


; | 88-97 88-97; 88-97; 88-975 | 89-001 | 89-00; 
Zurich, Fr. | 25: 2212 20-79-85 20-81-85 20 82-87 20-83-87 20 84-86 20 84-87 
Athens, Dr... |} 375 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12:107 8: oa 8-74-76 8:°74-80 8:77- 8-76! 8-77- 

791 78) 7812 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20°43 i 65-68 11-63-67 11-64-68 11: 65-68 11: 65-69 11: 64-68 

Registered 


Marks c 1601-651; 6012-65lo 61-66 61-66 61! 6619) 62-67 
Br. India Rup. | ¢18d. |!72%s2= 172932— 1 72932— — 172%39— 1 72232— —|172930— 
lz9 31 2 “Bz 5la9 3139} Slz9 
Hong Kong, $| + 1459-7 145g—7g145g-7g 1459-73 |145g~7g (145g-7 
eee 8 g—7 g-'8 
Shanghai, §... | +... | 8-8l2/ | 8-817 | 8-8io1| 8-8l,/ 8-8! a | $i! 
Rio, Mil ...... t5: 899d. ks 13;6%m | 213)6%m | 213,¢%m | 213,6%m | 215i¢%m | 213,6%m 
. 0-22 20-18- 20-19- 20-18- 20- 19- 20 is- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11°45 28¢ 25¢ 25¢ 


26 25g 
’ 17- Bh 17- 13h° 17: 13h 17° 13h" 17-13h | 17- 13h 
Valparaiso, $.. 40 |116e(/) 116e (i) 116e(/) 1l6e (2) | 116e (2) | 117e(D 
Montevideo, $ +5ld. | 18-19 } 18-19 | 18-19 18-19 18-19 18-19 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17°38 23-24] | 23-24] | 23-24] | 23-241 | 23-24] [2412-25lol 
Mexico, Pes. 9°76 | Unq’t’'d Ung’t’d Ung’t’d ) Ung’t’d Ung’t’d | Ung’t’d 
Manila, Pes.... | $25°66d.'251¢—34 2514-34 2514-34 «= 2514-3, 2514-34 2514-34 
Moscow, Rbls. eee 24 8l- 24:°81- 24:°81- 24:81- 24-8154 (24-81- 
811g B14 8114 8114 82 8114 


Usance : T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. f Pence 
per unit of local currency. + Par 8-235ls2 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 

“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate for 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (m) Official, 


(6) Other Exchanges 











Par of . 
April 28, May 3, May 4, 
London on Exch. 1939 1939 1939 
per £ 
I a ——— ——EE 
| 
Helsingfors, M. ...... eos | 193°23 2261-227 22612-227 22612-227 
Madrid, P 25-221 42)q"m 4214*m 4214*m 
] SPR citenses aii 2 42°45) 42°45} 42-45) 
Lisbon, Esc. 110 110-1102 110-1101 110-1101 
Budapest, Pen. 27:82 235g-241g 235g-241g 235g-241g 
Prague, Kc. ... $164!2 § Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Danzig, Gul. 25:00 2459-251, 2454-2514 2454-2514 
Warsaw, Zl 48 -38 2459-2513 2454-2514 2454-2514 
Riga, Lat. . 25-2219 2434-2534 2454-2534 2454-2534 
Bucharest, RG FT = —_ — 
Istanbul, Pst. ..... ston | 2a 500k ; 500k ; tt 
igrade, Din....... 205-21 205-21 5-215 
— Lit. 2712-2819 2710-2812 2710-2812 
Sofia, Lev. .... 370-400 370-400 370-400 
Tallinn, E. Kr 1734-1854 17354-1854 1734-1834 
Oslo, Kr, ......+ 19-85-95 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr... 18-159 | 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 22-35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. ........- 9712 9733-53 |  975g-5g 975g-58 
Kobe, Yen ...... i $24:58d. | 1315j6-14)16 | 13)5i6-14hi6 1315) ¢-14lig 
Singapore, $ . t 28d. 2754-28 2754-28 2754-28 
it Fe cose 12-11 8-72-76 8-7312-7712 8-74-78 
Bangkok, Baht $21-82d. | 22/1616 221 16-516 22116-516 











T.T., except Alemadls (Sight). * . Sellers. t Pence per unit of local 
2 Usance § Par, 197 10516 a koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
for payments to the Bank 0 England. (j) Under or Agreement. 


(k) Under Anglo-Turkish an (D) Nominal. (m) O 


LONDON—FORWARD 
— quotations) 








| May 4 














8, | toes 29,| May 1 | May 2, | May 3 
| APS39° | 1930 | 1939" | 1939" | 1939° | 1939 
Per £ | Per£ | Per£ | Per £ Per £ Per £ 
—— , = ' : S oaneniane 
(p) we | | © | © | & 
onth 7 P| | y9-1lig 34-58 34-58 1lj6-%16 
ea 185156 | 154-15g | | 15g-15g | Lg-15g | 16-1516 





d (d) (d) (d) | @) 
2 @ 1,2, Pearse Par-lig Par Par-l;¢ | Par-lig 
le-3i¢ | liesie | Parle | Parle | lies | Je-ls 
jag Fela 1g—lq a8 | 316-516 


[@ | (p) 
ey mh 2, | 1-12 3q-%g | Fq-e 
2ig-1o8 ety 


ot llg-1 lig-1 
310-255 | a | 21g—134 | 21g—134 2ig-13s | 2g 154 


(d) (d) @) | @ 




















(p) Premium. (d) Discount. 


| 25e-2le 259-212 | DB e-2iz | 25g-23g | 259-218 | Bee 2-1" 


516-716 


(d) a 
17 | 20-25 | 17-22 | 11-15 wo 
15-30 1 | 35-40 | 30-35 | 20-25 BG |S 24-28 
45-50 | 36-41 | 45-55 | 40-45 40-45 | 32-37 | 34-38 
ra oo |.) ~~. |e). (p) 
2) 31 On 3 Pht, 3lg-11g 3pll2 | 33e-1ig 
5 is 6-4 | 5lz-3ig 
0-7 Blo-G6l | Blp-6l2 | Blz-6l2 | 8-6 


















































EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 








; NEW YORK 
a a | S : é . sual , ne ) = = 
.27, Apr. r.29,| May 1, | May 2, | y 
New York on er oc 28 ARS | 1999" 1939" | 1939 


Cents | | Cents _ Cents 





o — Sents Cents Cents 
: — aummanmieante 467 33> 4671%s9 | 4671959 | 4672132 4672532 | 4672% 49 

COREED eveccsrnvccsncsnce 468lg 46812 4681g | 468516 | 4681, | 4682 

Demand ..........0000 468 468 | 468 | 468116 | 468i | 468 
LY eee 2°6473 «2°65 2°6415;5 2°65 2°65 i 264116 
Brussels, Bel. ..........+» 16-93 17-00 17-02 17-02 17-02 17-02!2 
Switzeriand, Fr. ......... 22:46lo 22°48!2 22:47 22°4819 22°46 *45\0 
IIA, BAER oncnscosronsncccs 5-2614 | 52614  5-2614 5-261 | 5-2614 5-26), 
Berlin, ae 40-12!2 40°13 40°13 40-1310 40°13 (40°13 
Amsterdam, Guilder ... 53°41 53-54 53-52 53-34 53°36lp 53-3612 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 20-90!, 20°90 20-90 -90 20°91 20-90 
jt eee 23:°5212 23-52 23°52lg 23-52lp 23-5312 (23-52 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 24-12 24-12 24-12 24°12 24°13 \24- 12 
ae 0-85’. | 0-857, 0-857g | 0-857, | 0-857 | 0:8578 
Montreal, Can. $ ...... 99-515 99-560 99-560 99-545 99-560 (99-530 
Yokohama, Yen ......... 27:32 27°32 27-32 27-32 27:33 += (27-32 
Shanghai, § ......cccces.0e 16°18 16°18 16°15 16°15 16°15 16-15 
6 SEE EDD nccssococses 29-04 29-04 29-04 29°04 29-05 29-04 
§ eee 5-50 5-50 5:50 | 5°50 5-50 5-50 

Usance: T.T. t Official 





SOUTH AFRICA 


(BuytnGc Rates per £100 STERLING) 







































































; ie | 30 days’ 60 days’ 90 days’ 
teu Sight sight | sight sight 
lentoen:| £241 £241 £86) £241 £4% 
Rhodesia 100 5 0, 10010 3, 10018 6/| 101 6 9| 10115 0 
S.Africa | 101 © 0) 101 5 3] 10113 6; 102 1 "i 102 10 0 
' ' ies i = ae seit AN inte aint! 
(SectinGc Rates per £100 STERLING) 
bt, geen ee 
Sight Telegraphic 
London on :— £ s. s. d. 
eo sccitsetnaehiebiasinasducnmediiaiaial 9915 0 15 0 
SEREUIRNED chchitcetchingncanmdinsiinthide | 100 5 0 | 100 5 0 









AUSTRALIA AND 







































London on Australia and Australia New Zealand 
| New Zealand* ae ~ 
j —_—— CS eee Cee” 
. Bute Selli Buyi Selli 
‘ eens ys HS) os Pe cri ae ate geri: 
s Aus- Aus- 
¥ : i, | Zea- New New 
: Australia New = land | Australia Zea- = Zea- 
‘ cat | ssh | Sox od S| 
wee: gp 2 i Ee ra a ae jeri 
Ai 5 } 
+ Se ; 1? o j 
e! ; | t.T, | - 125 1243, oe 12439! 1251, |125 
ea eS (t) Y Mail | Mail 
i 3 i Sight 12613 1257, 125lig 124716 12456 1241lig 123 12512 (1243049 
gy 30 days | 1265, 1263, on eee [1241p |1245g (123 # 125716 124739 
3 eS 60 days 127ig 1267, ont eee |1241q [12419 [123 4/1255, 1241795 
‘ af 90 days. 1275. 1273, ose eee =|124 pe 029 812s 130°%a 








s All rates (Australian and New Zealand) now based on 100—London. 
t Intermediate rates will be calculated on the fon of catie oon seven days. 















OIL OUTPUTS 


’ : Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd.—The figures 
‘ for March, 1939, are as follows: Crude 
oil production (own fields only), 437,917 
ie barrels. Crude oil purchases (including own 
tie share of oil from jointly operated fields), 





















































Trinidad Consolidated Oilfields, Ltd. 
—Output for March, 1939: 63,447 barrels, 
Output April, 1939, 55,975 barrels. 











Total 




















The Venezuelan Oil Concessions, 
Ltd.—Total output for week ended April 
29, 1939, 1,273,357 barrels. Total output 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND siLvgR 

















Imports Exports ; 
aa a ty fo ns } 7 “| “ | ” 
| From | Bullion | Coin | To | Bullion | Coin 
| South Africa ...... | 1,568,928 | Camada ............. | 9,647,617 26,89; 
S. Rhodesia ......... 150,255 | Sweden .............., | 263,480 14.767 
British India Sis sae Netherlands thinks ; 118,941 
OC eee on ST htckbabectsecses 7 
Nethertands athdoes 3,990,500 23470 Syria bens gprs i 3a 
| Switzerland ...... | 5,822, , witzerland............ 6,434 53, 
| FLAN .....0-00ceeee 45,857... United States......... 118,151,879 21 0 
11,811,213, 139,118 | Total® ..........., | 28,086,155) 378,520 
SILVER 
Eire SII hs snesentonsees a 39,710 
| British India ......... 172,415) 
IEEE Sleccvecsocees 2,102, 
SE rinancanbverouces 1,78 
Switzerland............ 2,89 
United States......... 44,890, 
a 1,760 
Total® ............ 230,981} 40,358 


week ants April 22, 1939, was 1,245,588 


Trinidad Petroleum Develop 
Company, we for week ended 


British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.— 


output, week ended ril 22. 
16,962 barrels. Total ap oe 
April 30, 1939, 19,156 barrels. 


Anglo-Ecuadorian 
Output for April, 1939, 21,407 tons. 





* Including other countries. 


EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Tue BANK OF LONDON AND SouTH America, LTb., issues the following details 
relative to quotations for certain of the South and Central American exchanges, 
All these excha with the exception of Bolivia and Paraguay, are related to th: 
United States dollar, and the approximate sterling rates may be obtained by applying 
the dollar-sterling exchange rate. 


Bolivia.* Sight | selling rate on London was 141-40  bolivianos 
(nominal) on March 31, 1939. = 6 

Colombia.* Sight selling rate on New York was 175-50 pesos per 100 U.S. dollars 
on April 3, 1939. ‘This rate applies to holders of permits 
buying in the “ open” 

Ecuador. Sight selling rate on New York was 14:70 sucres per U.S. dollar 
on March 31, 1939. 

Guatemala. — selling rate on New York is maintained at one quetzal per 

-S. dollar, but a commission of 1 per cent. is charged by the 

Central Bank for the sale of drafts. 

Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate on New York for payment of imports was fixed by 
the National Bank at 5:5212 cordobas per U.S. dollar (including 
10 per cent. tax and Ig per cent. commission) on April 1, 1939, 

Paraguay. aw is quoted on Buenos Aires; the sight selling rate was 
72- Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “ free” paper peso on 
March 24, 1939. 

Bl Salvador. Sight selling rate on New York was 2-5014 colones per U.S. dollar 
on April 2, 1939. 

Venezuela. 


Sight selling rate on New York has been maintained at 3-19 bolivares 
per U.S. dollar since April 27, 1937. 


* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 

















Changed From To To 
@ 
Albania ......... Apr. 1,°37 61g 6 2l 
Amsterdam...... Dec. 2,°36 2lg 2 31 
Athens ........... an. 4,°37 7 6 eaiadnewt 2 
Batavia............ an. 14,°37 4 3 Pretoria........+. 32 
— eevee eb. 1, = Sie : Tallinn .........Oct. 1,°35 4 42 
seeceee soe SOP. 4a 
Brussels ......... ae. 17,°39 2lo 4 | Riga ...........-. Jan. 1, 39 {3., 5b 
—— enceeee y 5.38 an - Rio de J May 31, °35 31, 
peanbeane ’ : io aneiro y 31, _ 
Calcutta ......... Nov. 28,°35 $2 3 Rome 18,°36 5 42 
Copenhagen ... Feb. 23,39 4 ig Aug. 15,35 7 6 
Danzig ........... Jan. 2 5 4 . 1°33 3 Dl 
Helsingfors ..... 3,34 419 4 : : 
Kovno .......000. uly 1,°37 Sig 5 .. Nov. 25,°36 2 It 
i iaetaialiti My, at *36 5 4, ’, Mar. 11, °38 3:285 3: 
New York Fed. ve. Dec. 18,°37 5 = 42 
Reserve ....... Aug. 26,"37 Llp 1 wees Nov. 22,'38 2. : 
Madrid ......... . July 15,35 5lg 5 June 30, °32 32 
Central Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 417% 3 discount rate tor 
the public, 6%. (a) 412% applied to banks and credit institutions. (6) 5% applied 
to private persons and dtm. 





SHORTER COMMENTS 


Roan An Copper Mines.—Profits 
ore taxation, a eae 1939, £4600) 

> vious . 

Profits cies ‘oenta March 31, 193% 
£1,058,000, against £1,329,500 for corre 
sponding period of 1937-38. Gross revenue 


ment 


i 519,538 barrels. Output, April, 1939: Crude April 22nd, barrels. Output for ainst 
: oil production (own aa only, 415,762 week ended April 30, 1939, 56,027 ; (oat nOe an December Coat. Bxpendi 
414 hare of oil from joi Lobitos Oilfields, Ltd.—Output of ture £335,500 (£425,500). Obsolescence 
a fields), $04 057 een jointly opera Peravien company for April, 1939, 28,104 £50,000 (same). Met 


British Match Corporation. 6.814 
rofit for 1938, £447,371, against £450,5!". 


a vidend 5 per cent., 
output week ended 72 per cent. for year, as before. 
Carlton Main Colliery Company, 
Ltd.—Net profit for year to March 9}, ’ 
Oilfields, Ltd. — £165,658 (£113,680). Ordinary 10 per cent 


against 64 per cent. 





~$..93.23 | 


. er 


a 


, 


qa 


ee Set ee eet et ee et ee ee ee OO 
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Investment 




































































































. ; 
TRANSPORT RECEIPTS LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
hibianliciciniciildedudianintenamateere ts 
L commen sacar ensentinenstaeenesen 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS ~~) Compared 
" Receipts | with prev, 
ns ee) Gross Receip:s, eninigliaiaailitaiaiiedia: ak Yeer . 
0% April 30 | 17 weeks Week ending g April 29, 1939, before pooli £ £ 
5 , rT POOLING .o.ceccccsesees 579,300 | + 11,200 
: (£"00)) . a SPITE IP ONIIE taiittuireentansenieimsemmmerene 24,976,900 | + 236,700 
4 % a3 & P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 ' 
i 45 | 23 | BR | EB receipe, 52 weeks June 26, 1097 "| 2278809 | | SSNS 
* & | - =? eae —— year to June, 1938, after pooling ..... | 30,923,828 | -: 676-450 
0 aman ms ie ndon Transport Pool ol receipts, year to June 30, 1938 . s+ | 42,120,179 | + 742,250 
2» eitiaainal 
- 477, 482, 240, 722 1,199 7,274 8,150 4,767 12,917 20,191 OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
| 463 527 249 776 1,239 7,100 7,641 4,912 12, 553, 19,653 
10 | alent li INDIAN 
368. 250 616 924 4,770 5,798 4,456 10,254, 18,024 UUFCRET EP Gs ee 
| 396 381) 296 6 677. 975 4,672.5,325, 4,456 9,781 14,453 z| # om ocsiges | Agzregate Gress 
i | | | | ¢ eceipts 
194 200 108 308 502 3,043 3,301 2,010 5,311, 8,354 Name ¢ . $$ |} 
190 228 119 347) $37 3,004 3,243 1,961 5,204, 8,208 a 1939 | bow ry 1939 | pare 
= 290 72) 32 104 394 4,746 1,039 582 1, 621 6,367 " — _ sng ey ae * ites 
8 | 201' 74 35 109 400 oy 984 593 1,577 6,299 Bengal & N. Western | 1 lage tel 4 % el aanae 517 905 424 — 246 517 
or wee ee Seabee wet ; | 10) $28, 75,000 +- 79,710} 28°75,0001 + 79-710 
1269 1120 630.1750 3.019, 19833 18288 11,815 30, 103| 49,936 | Madras&S.Mah....| 1| 10) py 29°00 3 Bia 23'29,000 +. 210,948 
- 1242 1210 99,1909, 3,15 a 17193 11,922 29,115) 48,613 S. Indian... | 1) 10) _$15,51,999| }- "74,735 -15351,999 + "74.735 
eee entrees + 10 da i “Ta 
(a) Week ended April 29. ys $11 days, 
‘s CANADIAN 
).1939 ;  +$ he ee ae 
| {Pz 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS Caoatin Pectin. -|a oe 30] $4:207,472\— 132,427/ 55,649,743 + 502,106 
is (000’s omitted) ede _ 9) 60,000) 39,459,000) — 1,121,000 
B t 9 days. 
: SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
' LM.S. | L.N.B.R. os. Southern ———____—_. 19-) —> 
wdative Figeres Ee a Antofagasta .........+ 17 lApe. 30) fiers “ a ake 980! — 63,110 
Cumulative ures ine N.E. ...... 84,600 + 407,800 
= Gross decrease, firet half 1938, over Argentine N.E, ® | 29.1 3710800 + 2,773) _'420,879 + 25,296 
fest ball 2058 c..edeorcocconsessseses —- 70 |— 638 |— 318 | — 105 B.A. and Pacific...... | 43 a9 J $1,683,000 + 195,000 62,333,000 — 393,000 
Gross decrease, second half 1938, *£104,404 -+ 12,096) 3,866,815 —- 24,381 
" over second ft zl — 2,423 | —1,812 | — 926 |— 54 B.A. Central .......4 42 15 a $69,900 - al £00 108 oan e 669,300 
Gross de=rease, + 9 L 9 FF; r 317,000 
5 Seen. ef - © pawane. les] aut Sper wera seam, acess 
nt Senet dn ri 30,1 - —- 571 |- 14 |- 68 000 + 147, + 126,000 
Weekly Figures ie ‘ i B.A, Western ......... | 42 29. 438000232 ; ne? 52011,166 = 7,816 
Av, weekly decrease, Ist half 1939 | —31-64 | —33- — 858 | — 4:00 083,900 + 412, 667,8 
y Lous woah compared wih 1998... | + 40 | + 51 | + 3 | + 6 ee. |e “4129274 + 25,571, 5,163,154 — 165,500 
Latest week compared with aver -~ ’ 015, + 36 
9 PY astm 1 sz 1 ge 1-52 | — 2g | Cem Uruguayan. | 42] 22) STS bisa ass : aes 
8 See See eee aD Idina 17 29 £ M1323000 — 173,000, 28,480,000 + 147,000 
. Leopoldina ..........+. UL £14,829 - 2,188! 340,700 + 18,377 
Recieen Rarer | 16] 3 aaa aes Seapeeet ieaee 
TREEBS cccccccccccccee | -_ : 471 — 19,658 
at IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS United of Havana. mt | 22 “(32937 + _ 95634) 1,003,333 — 78074 
- _ * Converted at average oficial oe 16: a — to £. 4 1 ri nS oe mins 
: pesos. t+ Fortnight. (a) Converted at offic rate, (d) Receints in Umgucyan 
Gross Apa 2, coe ended Aegan Grow signe currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled free rate.” 
: Company oe wanes MONTHLY TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS 
Pass. | Goods | T | Pass. | Goods | Total | Receipts for Month Aggregate vented 
ao Company 5 | Ending oa hi eee S - 
0-4 2-2 30-8 7:4 38-2 =! 1939 + OF — 1939 | + + or — 
; 0-5 | 22 | 300 | 7:3 | 38-2 — ee Re er Be p 
9:1 | 17-8 | 145-7 | 148-2 | 293-9 ag Yt 9|Mar. 31 Gross| $1,329,012+ 59, 354) 11,641,207 + 228,169 
2 11:7 19:8 148-6 168°6 317-2 | Net | $364,617 + 19,449 3,376,769 — 49,812 
Canadian Nat....| 3 Mar. 31 Gross, $14,632,661,+ 21,032 41,197,441 — - $25, 541 
, Sor] 8S | Sd | ae BEF [ES EEE | cm Se ia ite * 
, . ‘ . , . Pacific!) 3 Mar. 31 Gross + 820, 
omannisuntnpenretly. ee tore pees ~ | Net | | $774,000 + 407,000 1,468,000 +- 220,000 
Int. Riys. Cent. 
' 52,435 + 83, soa 1,750,145) + 217,224 
— Py a et sorz + 31,186, 514,264 + 119,690 
Manchester Ship) , 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS canal ve 3 Mar. 31 Gross} cunisa + 541) 302,409) 1,813 
“ (For headings, see Overseas Traffics table pnw hy | 8G $605,207 — 181,358 1,259,712 — 332,047 
) apelin een aed ) eee SES Sem $116,280 — 143,213, 249,128 ~ 253,338 
: : 1939 Peruvian Corpn. 10 = 30 Gross| £61,485 — 8,623) 650 | — »214 
Transit Receipts... 116 lapr. 20 | 0 | shal, & $ sool 2 | aphesool- 1% 193,700 Rhodesia Sips... 5 Feb. 28Gross' £327,027 — 64,066 _1,838,418' ~ 263,116 
of + 10 days. t Decreased Deficit. 
od 
- DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
ts ee Seta ST 
j { *Int. 
*Int. | | | Pay- | Prev. 
. Company key | Toca} Pay- | Prev. Company erin |" Total oa! able (| Year 
9, tFinal | Ps Serre, Viet ———_— — <—— 
. % | | % se} 15| _5e 
6! Raleigh Cycle (Hidgs.)| 5 we June , 
\e 364 | 40 | Ransomes and Rapier | $5¢) $7t2| ... | $72 
snapoweee ; May 22) 7lo* Rio yg | tees 3) Oe $4 
st $5 oe (May 24) 12 S Qlo* 212* 
i- a*| ... |May 20) 3° Round Oak Steel ...... aM) ee | oes 2 
- Be oa rete: | “ae! Bo lntc cel cg Sy OOM ore * | 331,% Siemens Brothers .../| ... | Tig June 10; 72 
331 ... |May 20 3 | Qi. 4 
eM Sard Tea (Ceyiny)| OF | 8 (May 18) 10 Dennis Brothers ...... 15 30 | June 2 35 Smithfield & Arg. Mt. oa 212 | eee ; 
5 Smith’s Crisps .....- 25¢ | 3212) 3212 
2izt} 5 | Junel ym aa i 2 
ieee ~~» eS aoe en” | at) 10 
; eo ae) ., pene 19 e Semanth hese PC eteee nb a 5* 
aut : , 1212 Telephone Manufg.... | lt} 9 May 25) 9 
ig seeeee 15 20 ; 20 Tetley ( oshua) ee 5* eo une 7 ra 
3 | .._ | $4 Trinidad Leascholds | 71*) ... May 26) 108 
eee hd po © 
50cts| ... June 30, 50 cts Well Fepes Me. ool | “6 — ; 
, j Wem | || = | 2 
> GR py“ \Sydneyg )” “| Of ose | «wf of) 66*®©=©=—06 Mallinson (Wm.)...... F. Ww)... 15* 15* 
ty Be Brew'ryGeors-:] aoe | cs [May 16, 5* = = Malta Gas... 0 Yorkshire Amal. Co ii iis. | 5t | ‘TlgMay 31| $522 
‘5 (a) Paid on a larger capital. $ Free of income tax. 
























































































































ni —— AND YIELDs ff © 
ay a i 352 ( ‘URI Y PRIC dard rate. Wh, 
a4. s income tax at the stan in date the final hi 
me tee! ‘ E SE last date of payment, ae thee at or before a ne and shares is e 
y are na . : 
; d since the | here stocks urn on ordinary Be: 
| L ON D O de for interest or loss on redemption tion is ebove — eon is made for accrued dividends in > 
i | ae i fit or the quotati : ividends. en ‘ 
ote eg : allowance edie any prof t date when . of interim div lita, r — $ 
e714 a- enema ts d the earlies r reduction er | & é 
at ! In ees ee ae cone ee ata — io of any increase © Rie \ Price, | ge Yield 2 
sma | yy chy ene wwe ot dividends, accoun fees <n t two | May | ean ay 3 a4 
. i . ccoduaed or eres oes See g —__—_ a 1 = le | Dividends Name of Security | ache eo 1939. d 
S: , ; ca ‘ 2 o aeoneeremnes } - } 
4 ey i "calculating the im \Price,| Bio! yield | "May 3, | ani | | § 
ii 1 , Year 1939 | | May’) $23) May 3, on @ O@ | Pa ‘ 
ay ee. , Ito | 3 =| | High- "| nnd rents | -5/-| “ny & 
ind 24 Year 1938 Way 3, 5 Semneraente 1939 °§ } i. et__ eeer Brit. Indi ts” | res. | + iy! a 4 
ag 2 | inclusive | | *_______4 | 6¢ 56 || Chtd. of India 0/- | 11/6 | +34 417 6 4 
a7 8. ~ | High- | Low- | ai oni fe sae | 5a Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/~ || - 40 9 : 
‘7 ay “High- | Low- || High- | est | Funds | |4+3| 315 2] 978 ae | 334 zi° District B. £1 fy | aie | 1643 2 
nige oa, war tee 1 Se British -- || 6612 | +) 317 25) Oh 10/72 | sf] Steel Bea & Aust. £5 £3p.) “f.| - 4 5 29 3 
; ey = ae 647. || Consols Be ace H 10212 | +1l4; 3 7 ; | 52/9 48/6 3lp b 3l2 4 Hambros 10, £2 3p | 831, | 6 ll g 
ae 794 | 64 106) | 101° | Conv. 259% 1944-49 | 95 | 41 | 316 11 TToig | Bs 108 #85 | Lowi £5, £i td, | Sac!| +64 4°76 ‘ 
: 4 11l5, | 98 ti 9634 £Ole | Do. 3% 1948-53 ... 1} 92 | ay 4 7 Of) = £79 £2 a Lloyds £3. ig 4 8! * 48 9 l 
‘* : 10054 90 } 991g S278 || Do. 319% after 1961 |] 1031p} + Ig | 3133 2 il 52'6 6a Tlob Martins £ » we |} B2/- | +-1/-| 347 0 
4 a eB --- | .92 I 4iy% 1940—44 | 206 | os | 383 2 || Sorat 76 Je) 7 Midland £1, fy, pd. || 53, 45 9 ‘ 
. ' 53 | 90le |} ; 102, || Do, 41, as 7 | +i,! 3 87g 8a Nat. Dis. £219 fy. 2 | 609 
ey | 10513 | = ae | 15% | ech 3ty% 1956-61 | jeu] 3 3] on- | Te i) 24 tof Egypt fai 2810| 4 e700 ‘ 
aeq “Ottis! BL || 87 | Sly || Fund. 254% 1952 | 9012} + + 314 1 2054 OF NN Bene foe ae | +6 2 
ce) oj Brie) Sala | 355 | 8s | Fund: 3% 1959-69. | 3/41 | 37 Ok 30% de | The ge) Rov. Bk, of Seoland | S35" | 3S 53 : 
Ce ie P-- 2'2 | Fund. 4% 3 | Tif- , 81 b 2 f S.A. £20, l ae) 414 | ; 
$43 ee: 995, so | 109ig | 10212 | Nat. D. 21 % 1944-48 |) 9310; +1 lif) i St. of S. : coe |) 42/6)... 2! 
s 7 lg |! Nat. D. 2le . 4 2 | 316 41712 5a || | 
Rime 3 | : oe = or = ly |} Do. 7 Bonde 49 1,104 | tif | 3 6 . Tate Late | .- Sieh wae a | B4/- | +64 4 6 9 a 
Pims 3] lg | 93 0233 || Victory 52/915, ae | 46/- 
Age ; 112156) 100, .* te Daeg ae ot 8952 | osu} | 38 9 | 91/9 | 73/- . insurance “= eee ‘ 
* noo | 3? | Sort | zee one tw eke 2 1 | “Alliance £1, fully pd. 131, 3 0 oF tt 
eat} Ola a =" 952 | ian seuiee 1 iat + lp | ‘ : . | x 8s 400 | fale 6) Aus 5. iio 91. + 19} 479 x 
mi * 102. | 2 | 64 55!2 | In oy” soe | lo! + lp | 9 2654 1 3/6 a | Com. Un. £1, fy. pd. || g5 -xd| —2/6| 4 20 33 
i if | 55 6654 || Do, 3%.... . | 79a) +b .°o°l im | So 5 Acc. ~~ 317 8 
68 76 312% ...... 68 || 106xd) + 14 | Biz || 20a 2/~b || Gen. 5,£2pd.) 255,xd 3 
p 8214 68 i 90 73 | Do. 312% 1958-68 i | | 27 | 93g : 1/6a & Lanc. £5, Pe Send 34090 ‘ 
; 5 ‘ _ 2 \ / | | Tey 85/- | 255 || -£1i4,f.p. | 954x 1 Of ; 
‘3 9, | 3 | 115'g | 10533 |' Do, ° Col. Govts.) nt .. | 5 6 | 98) 25a b || N.Brit.&Mer. 1734| + 1g) 3 7 
4 Tig | to |] ‘Dom. & -75... || 10012) | 319 1 25 3/1 1), fy. pd. ... | 459 
ie oe ea Tae [Geos Bares | 1005) 00 ge 3) Bh | “oe ade] aus [io ed ee 
ri | 9 99'3 || Canada 4% I — 20 /~a@ oH i io | 27 Of | 
i é 104th 100le 12 10812 | Nigeria 55% sy 1946 Set ea a : 155, | 330 oie {382 OS L 4s. | Sx ct! 3 ’ 0 
be ; 1S 103 los op eee Doel | 35% | $50 c | Royal x 3] Onl + | 4 3 
fe 95ig 98 Queens. 5% -75 || 1072 94/7\2) 82/6 195 |) 1, 10/= pd... || 7 416 0 
107% 95 || 10234 10414 || S. Africa 5% Senge a is@ 3 9916 Ss 3/3 b | Soya A £20,£1pd. || 131, \4 312 0 : 
ie uaa #7 | pido | Bele 28 bg) ae By Racal ie TE 
of } 79 Arg. 412% y oe Poet 9 171, 16 1/3 a 1 S , 4 3 
fe : ' 8 | 85 19305 = 57 | +1 9 «5 * un, | 
oie m5 oe 3 4} 4012 = | Ber aiece Seas 85xd —Il, 3 10 4m | oie .- || tlOa | T1Ob ls t Trusts 2 515 1 2 
iad hi "9 | (38 95° | 85 | patean de. 30)1 | ey +3 | Oe | Antio-enee. Dob. | 215 | | 89's : 
4 i 1 > 80 «6 685 1514 | Bulgaria 71 Pista.” 1815 oe 20 0 Ov he 85 | Anglo- Itic Ord. woo | 4212 | 1 6 30 : 
| 1 £ 36 ae | 212 12tg | Caaiease isan acco sete | ae + 3 2 a F 3p 32 4 Bae Assets Trost 5 | Sih al ~i3| 5 6 8 ‘ 
ae 4 3710 ‘i 1 | ue dt 1912) ... | | 9 4719 . 10¢ We @ lav 51 | Be 
4 \ 19% | 14° || 1612 28 || China 5% ( | Sig} |26 49) OS 8/- 3c pees 195!» 1819 5 
ala : ; 37 || 38l9 | Do. 5%(1913)...... | 3012; —2 2 10 ‘Le! 113 || 10¢ 6 42!oxd | 610 3 | 
i is 3 3312 40 | sei 3 Coscho-Siovehia SX. 9512 ci 2 3 8 ee 195 | 2i2b For. a 1072) -3 | $10 3 
Bi 10534 i 94'2 | Denmark 3% 4%... || 75xd 5 9 6012 | 40 2a la d Gen. “ 5 19 10 2 
“The : 4 100 1 E Unified 4% ; | LL | | 19 3 i 107lg | Ind. an Si 17 | 19 0 
nis | |B) Be ieee mee | a ie aia ae | ae] de | eet ay ae 3) Shi 
; ; 4 i i 2 IL Ow aii. | 1 e ageees || - 241 16 6 
i oo 20 | $315 ois | Do. Young La, 412% } 25 /-1 I18 15 = 6 12/3 | ate Biz Merchants Trust Ord. | 3, —24 22 
ube 46 | H 291 2314 || Greek — | 14> 1121 237\2 | 216 34 41 itan Trust... | 500 3 
i 25 | 29lg | Hunga 1936-65 || 43 | + 45 Of gi 80 7 a“ werent : Sm. .ecee 4 . 518 5 
’ sBi7 = 1 1 qe | Japan, 3ipeh 185 1959), 2 | +2 : ° Kd 272 9 ° as oe eae in ae ore oe 5 7 10p 4 
: i 1 j 49) wee . Ord } 0 
= 38 i 53 394 i Peru 7 2% Eiinnscce 50 j 10 10 Oy, 4 1 58 3lg 6 Trustees Corp. co 16512 | —] 6 ] 
6412 i} 46! 4212 2 cecces 23 | 168lg | 4 ob 3a ed States Deb. 
0 | 35 | 65° | Poland 1°. Gon i933 812 3.16 11) ISS 183 = 65 || Unit 
imi] ffl | Roum, 46 C 78d)... | 180 | 164 ee | wl ots é 
ee 5 || 83 1 | ees ee: H S.Afr, 15/=fy. pd. |) 2 Ole! ¢ ie Ot 2 
106 || Bir % 1948-58 l | 27/12} 20/~ 20 S il & Gen. | lm tel & 1 
1554 | 101 || 1111, | Bristol 5% 1 | T4loxd + ‘| | 0/9 125 @|| Daily Mail wn 4lo 812 0 
ii?" 1041s "Ble "4 i Liverpool 3% 1954-4l ss | -! aay ite | 19.9 - t : | Dalgety £20 £5 I.» ||16/3xd 400 
on | oy, | on 88 || Liverpool 1957-62 || 98 - 51 4ly 46 || Forestal Bay Co. £1 | 19/6xd 8 0 0 
A 971 90lp | 16 | 97lg || Middx. 319% i 5 15/1019) 3a 312 (z) | Hudson’s Bay | 12/6 | Nil ' 
ae ; ‘ 10534 9453 |} 10234 | 2 ji TT <s a 13/9 | c4 (z)\c 3, ava Invest. Fee 2 } se | 8 00 ; 
aH fi a - 17/6 | 11/6 || 2a ep ahh | 89) +1 5 0 8 2 
ta a %3 "Prices, | Price, | gsi 5 il Primitiva Ho’ 25/- | +1/3, 
Bie hi ; fe two May 33 ts i 3¢ Sudan Piant. £1...... 
; 3 Bd ; | Dividends Name of Security 1939 3” 31/4\g 23/712 1212 ; &c. o- | 4 2/- | 2 . : } 
: 4 j t > 1 1 eco fl 
j — Ansell’s Brewery 4/- 0 Of 
it @ © © ! | 3 6 1212 5 ; Perkins 23 /-| +it- : 10 3 
; i % Tin Mishinaaiene Tl 1 71/< ae 5126 Rasctey Pee 1 \61/-xd —1/- 600 
; oe Tee Cc. — 3 ytg50-70 | 106 | —2le a we e5 Charrington & Co. i 60/- | 4/5 10 
ie iy | 22) ae | Lon, Pass, mprpes —2 64/- | 57/3 . Courage Or vee | 89/-| -64) 35 9 
ey 4, | 105 i ' 6a ses Ord. £1 ... la | = § 
cee 24 | 2g | dina “Am 1985-2023 | 113t2 rh widte| se. | ase Guinness Ord, £1 * 3) | 42 518 0 
ie % 2% | 2p | 5%. Bosteasae 10512) —1l2 ye 6 175 Ind. Batt oe | 6d 514 0 
a 8 2i2 “@ osboraher || eat’ ‘i , 16 || Tee See Ee AE mwas Vasied| 46d 5 6 0 
4 3 Te] HE ace, 19560r atten | ried ste sae | $0 24 nets ILC) EL | 676 fia 517 8 ’ 
Hs af | 2b | MSE Satsaesot | ah p23 | | 8 pimecee’,) oh ies bt 
Ee! é | 69/- | 60/9 Taylor l - . 
At | British Railways 2612| +112 cas | 229 | fe Watney Combe “ | 
' tg) G.W. Ord. .....0cse-0 sau 68/3 | 56/- Steel Tied 109 1 
4 cl | wee) BR Def... Coa! and 18/9 | + 5 18 
ut 4 4 il Nil cl) L, & N, Pref. Ord. || 4 / ... tren, Ironfound. £1.) 9 exd +13) 3°50 | 
$i; Sd ONS Da. 5 Pret 1955 10"| 19/1019} 15/6 66 Babeock Wilcox Zt... ||4 ei 1688 
ait = & os “> 2 ee pen / 7 
$3 nial 4) r .) Ord. wd 1 5 
. +; Iig¢ Nil c/ L.M.S. —Newsase 3112] +2 y 35/9 131 b Brown (J Ord. £1 26/1012 : 4 9 
‘ 4c | Nil c) $$ F weseecsee || Sig) 42 34/412) 26/6 || ¢ Laird 5/-... |) 84) ated 710 0 
ca 2) m2 LA os 1254)... 28/- | 25)/- 4a Colvilles Ord. & oes 9/- | 5 30 
1 Be A Desepe en | | a 194.) 3a Iron Onde mei 6 BS 
Fr eecceccee , illiam, 9 one 
Dom Foreign Rys. 85/1012 78/- Oc Ord, £1... 67/6 eee 5 18 y 
. Ord. ro a 0 ai9 18 De Brows fi seeres 23/6 —3d | 8 ~ 0 
a) BA &Pec Ord. 7 B1p| 4g a sae a — (26/1012, —Tied) 7 ; | 
- 2 m GuestKeen&ec. peo 4, phe 1 
= Ni BA ee ee 6 ~*~ 25/41, u. te Hadfields 1 ‘| ‘Abe cha ; 6 ; 
B.A. ideas aa 9 1 
Ni = Se Ore moracaare a ~ Salat, a8 10 Pease end Partners | - 1a tole died ; 5 @ 
Be | ee, | Saas Ode 35). | ~ 216 84] 910m] ge cage oaedd | 0-75 § 08 
ic | Ise Sen Pau Ort sevvee || 24lg) — 18/3 38" t7igb Ord. £1 30/- | -- | 8 16 ; 
t4c t2¢ 3 29/ Blo S 1); 13/9 Tiod! 41 Ot 
- 5 0 
Banks and Discount 55/-| ... 31/6 | 24/3 || 13¢ Sees & teen 7 POOL rl Ted) 5 "6 0 
1 pd. £ 1 6 
ders £2, £ : 0/- Te Iron, 38/112 0 
105 |j|Alexan Zealand {1 [- oe 65/6 1 66 ous. St 39/4loxid eee 6 17 
32 | 3% | Be of N. Zealand £1 30212) $1 13 33 b Stewarts & Lloyds £1 [39)810"4 oe 
6 ooo Pe eee ‘ 
7 7b Barclay B, Bb eapore 40/6 eee 46/419 40 le ae Swan, Hunter ¢is 3/3 ss 4% basis 
3a] 3196) Barci. (p.c.0. w- || 67g) + Ig | 35/3 Yield worked 2.4 worked 
be] Se] Be of Mone Sod | as i 319% yield. (e) C 
6 : és: Bk. of N.S.W. £20... || 22 (e) Allowing for exchange. 
; = . Dividends for full year. 
«ssl iidnd. G) Fina dividend, (0 Dividends for fl yar) Pld a GZ.) 
Cs) ield on 49% ban ot 
at 5% of face 





(f) Flat in year shown. 2-0925% basis. 
. nda a, dons 14% bans» (o) Yield on 3 
pote rite on «Bit esi Yield worked on 
Based on (s) Yield 
wa eee ns OP i 
Yield 
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S “ie 5 ee Last two S So 
Jan. 110 || Dividends Price, | og Year 1939 ipiiertanienitinniatiaiisteceiaseet ie 
ete | Name of Security 3) ¢ 28 rae in. l to Last two i 
ge » a a sae S 
_ | Pa 1939 ay 1939 F iZ lndieton Dividends | N | Price, Ph, | 
e146 a  Hish- ice |—_s | Name of Securi | May 28a) Yie 
ee Sale | ~ (icon. Coal, &c.—cont, l nn | igh- | Low- i (a) (6) () ty i 3, San moe 
~ g5i4z| 34/42) NO | fe Thornycroft, John £11| 38/9 ft. ah ~— - oF 1939 |G y=| 1939" 
$754 sm le 1% Nile || U. States Steel $1 | $491 | eve 428 _ a ) aes i~ 8 | 9 
id 25,3 | 2° | ae > | Bese eisnl ee. 2 ! | a4 eee lctcaicteatbetd 
4 Mia | dtl $b lesen wsc | 88 |caal P28 a | aul ged walter! oo] lea g 
9 5 | 4516 H 2212 b| 12! 4] Wh wo Une 5 i | 22/6 +Tlod 1 ; 0 | 12/~ 6/9 || ty c| Nil c Bnew Ord. 41 53, | ees 
gii- | 89 | Be | 20¢ Yorn a Conc 4i2, ... | 7:15 : } 29/412| 236 || 25 b Nil ¢/ Gen. Refract’s _— | 2/7 5.2 0 
. | Toxtil 65/- iP 6 2 | 66 | 71 101,)| 20 15 a Geanemiinae | Tel —é¢ Nil 
: d, 442| 2/3, | Ni Nil es 0 | 68'- | 52/6 | “5 } OS . | Herrtocmnts coy =)... || 26/3 Nil 
5 5/6 | —° = = Bredford mit: Bese i Ni] ate 176 || 15 ; af al | Harrod s £1 —_ DELI | 75/- 7 _ 5 
49 | | ‘| i Brit. Cel. Ord. | 7/ 2 on Nil \ / 25/- { 9 | 2 awker Siddeley (3/— 539) ye | 
be 6- | 33 Nil | Nil || Calic 1 4/3'| +6d il =| 3216 | 27/16 | ¢| 7 ell Imp. Ai eley 3/-)|| 176 | ~i-| 4 18 2 
0 ~ | 39712 || 10¢ | ano Peer ies lip! Nil || 12/71 6 | 3 a § dil irways {1 . 6)-1-|/ 11 o 
39 42 10¢ Coats, J. & | 2] awe Nil 2) 8/6 5 mp. Chem: 29 49/o 
3 lo * 30/71 | 7h ce} . Nil Ord, i - ire 416 0 
29/9 | 23 I1na| 212 6] Cou | 30/712 16] 629 | c Imp. $ 30/- | 4 
Ms 26 | ce a! Sea i | a sting $'2 9) BUR) Sale| ah Pte te eee A | el | QM 
‘ . Fine Cotton Spin. 7.0 2} 9/12} 5 8 nter. Nickel 4} +19] 4. 
4 29,9 | 20/6 3a 3 bILi on Spin. £1 || 2/712 D 0} 386 | 30; | 5 a Intern ND. | g49°| age 4 0 Of 
0 444) nel nen d 1 || 21/ Nil 76 | Be | 8: ational Tea 5/- || }1/~ + $2 418 
0 * | wea) teal (Na Patons & Baldwins /1 a 33 oll sas | 23 1 10 | Mae Liver & Unilever £1 Ro ane 
0 | | b Electrical Mam Mit. /1 89 43 Ot 555 “3/3 20, c 20 é ‘London tie Iti ee Sind 61 9 
0 . | 34 lectri . 16 4 rick £1 | ose | NG 
i- | 34/72]) 10 ¢| 10 | 63/412) 50, 8 6) 8} a) Lyons(J. “ | Ha ~7 il 
0 876 | 77/6 5 «a Associated |= | 85/- || - |} 15 a 271p b Mark -) Ord. £1 l a 910 
9 96 | 20/- |) 15 6 % b British Tnsulate | 81/3 | _ ss ti a | $0710 | bs Murex £1'Ord 5I | 50 6x4 i $i 6 
6 aI/- | 15/- 6a 2 $ C eaaere BS seeceeces } = ee 5 18 5 || 27/9 | 2116 2 71, a) 93g b| Phillips oan snaps 72/6xd) 7 3 | 5 ll 6 
1 8 | 109 mn 84 Engi ects A | 17/6 |... : °| 40/712 29/412 | 3715 5) 221 : Pinchin chaaee ti | 31/3 | +7led) 7 12 0 
0 3 | 17,9 5 es * 5 General Flectr f eee ao + | 609 } 17/714 38/— | 31g a) O59 b Redon Ord. 5/~ bition +73 5 40 
‘i= | 32/- 7126, 5 a Peers nit 1x” Ingjoxal | 3 3 mie] "28 Sete d 99h" Renks Ord yet 3? 6 | S722 
. 269 | 20/3 TP Py Faille | 37/6| ... | 6 s = | ee 86° 5 ee ta Reckitt & Sons Ord. (1 a 4 eas 
oF | cece socecves |] 23/9 | +1/6| 613 411 3 |} 79 || 4 e p2i ears (J.) Ord. 5/=... ed +he| 414 0 
9 | Se] og Beg Beasll Tress eater. *| jere| 203 It ae ais Senthfild.&Arg.Mt.£1 "tel tel a eo 
- | 63) : (7p | | eS 26) Spillers Ord. 9 | —9d 
0 1y| 26/- 6a 9 Brnemth nopar... || $1114) +5, | 4 0 2) 24/6 || Nil Nil rd. £1...... 1; 690 
8 ees. | Sel a British Pow, Pow, & ft 63/9 | 13) 4 14 0 | 639°| 55.412) dlaal Id 8 Teatbed wher. 25 “ie ex +110, 5 4 0 
37,7lp | 34/3 City of a 0 || 686 i} a) «655 Tilli aa ~— 
oF wiae-i sa | Glyde Valley Ble. ee | oa] | 4B 0} BS | 563 | 1 4 5 « Toby Sect fi i3| 42% 
: 27/412| 22/9 | Tinbj County of Londen 41 ari | S$ an | doit) 22 | 33s, 1 22 Sofe Ord. £i IIszgeal tae) Sit § 
SEE od ee }83 | Bal 8 i iemeee Baits 33 
a | ~ F eee | | | | S$ : fs 
oR ah) Bb PARE: Sige ay Bh) Be as este on 18) 8S 
4 34712 | 34/- | 3 a| 9 6| Metro. Electric {I ... as) | se ch sas joer arg 4° Cee speariee £3 one | 53/110)... | 5 5 0 
: 32/3 | 28/6 204 arb Midland Counties 1 as Find 5 310 | 389 | 26/1 12| 7a bi 4 a W'llpapr ieee 23/1l>\ 4-1/3 | é 10 ° 
| | orth: a } if ‘ . o | : 
of ws ae | 4°48 5 North-East. les. £1 | 286 |..." | 4 18 3 | 65/3 | 55/- || 50 b 3 @ Wiggins TeapeOrd.c1 313 13 6 8 0 
gr 8s |G ehogi bites Sai) 3) | 2 Par Seoktas=| 3748] $$ 3 
6 | 34/9 2 tish ." | / ee 14 Ot | a | } i 
" 23/11 | 1919 ; a 65 | Yorkshire e Electric £1 6 . | ; os 2 9 719 | aol a § oa ra somalia 4/-|| 62/6 2'6| 6 
0 ‘ | : 4 a 2 i} €9/- | 56/3 | a urma Co R : j = 3 
3 Phd as 6b 2 bY nn ac smanes | 21/- | +3d | 37 | 1614 | 147) of’ a) 1334 & Cons. Glds.of SA Al. £1 59 ai oe 718 Of 
SB Bhs] bb pase ae ga at qt Genin | tae a) ea 8 
2a 1S. Metropol oe | i we | 5S 4101] 4) 412] 20 ¢ 15 ts (We Cai ig 61> 
3 50/7 | 38y12 itan ® - i] 833i | 61 | 41/- | 33/11g)) In . c|Jo’burg. Cons. £1... | 40/- 0... | 1110 0 
: 389 | 283° | “12ig¢) 15 Albion Maton gre | 110 || 1236] 93g | 3719 by ante Rendiontein BF sccoee 36/10lp +1/3 os 10 0 
10 1 23 2p a +3 bil Asson men ee 1 46/3 . | 6 910 } ae | anse || Nu | Nas Rhokana Corp. Ai 10 | + | 6 : : 
2871)! 236 cre cil Austin 5/— i} 32/6 | +1/3) 412 2{ 14/412} 10 BI ee 12 1 = 
2u-"| 16/3 || cer | 10 ll Birm. Seal. Arms i ga. | 5.20) at) Sei & ye See Nee Oe. ll tome ted| 6 13 
6 ‘inn 193 | 68 4 338 a) Dennis 1/- zit | 59 6a} 32 S$] Bl 2H ass Hse Uanon Co 12/68 pa. 1012 1972 0 
4° | fl ecceeseteces fh } j j $. | sell ss | 
0 saga) SUnOle 121296} 21 pe pee ) Perens eto oa > 3 | 13/~ | a =| W Wwesand el o | 3.3 3 
: 8 72| 2 oS ¢ “ nis). aoaggese i 57 6 | " 3 4 C | “— /- ‘| 10 ¢ Nil ¢ WilunaGold £1... = te tad Nil 
10p 493 '~ 45 cl 45 ; oe 87/6 +2/6 i Sseets ae a ae 
10 35/~ 5 ci| Morris Motors 5/- I /6' 5 8 0} —— 
m6 51a 5 a'| Ral. Cycle Hol 30/- —Tlod| 820 
S1i;¢ 4a ss nnd, Seas 5/= 163" : S 8 || Issue [Issue| A May y 3, ~~ (Change’| yoeveeytnnecnenr areas 
gi) oa |} 3, 4 25, 4 Clan Li peing 8 || |price| 1939 | since || — Issue Issue| “May 3, (Change 
of ab 2/3 Nil Nil team. £1 || 5lyxd) +! i —— ae Apr.26 | | Price} _ 1939 since 
eM abe | ye deere: | ae) | 8 ek ae ee 
A eee i 
0 i wa,| 228 2 oF RO. a | a = | 55 0 light: Ord. 2/-| ... | 1/412-1/71 x mn(S)2- 2/3 | 1/1012-2/119| 
15/244) 8/ ¢ 65 el Ri Mail sso || 20/— |». 71 [5% pf. 2/-. 2 612% pf... | 20/-! | 
0 /6 Nil oyal Lines | BS | 00 eee 1/9-2/0 Ww : 20'0-21/0 | .. 
| Nit cl Union CanleOrd. £1 || “90 | 1) “xa ° Baiting 312% | 9% | ae amer\ 2/-| 2/-| 2,0-2/3 |—11 
17/3 | 12 1 || 9 : zl2 dis | — 3% \Camps f 6° Db P : |— Llod 
; 28/129] 20/2 Zinc) 5 Tea and Rubber ” | BI Rridmnnnt ‘0 ar) 1ig~3q dis 
: 93 - | a 3 sj Allied Sumatra £1... ) 13/6 | 434! 7.8 0 | = ee 
9 = c : eee j | 
: 9 {20 | 6 | 2 Bel Lies £1 Oe | Fis | 7271 710 9 UNIT TRUST PRICES 
0 35)- 27/6 Tl2b 4 ea £1 cecces 21/3 oe 710 9 as supplied b 
7p (ue |} 10) 2 orehaut Tea {1...... || 28/9 |... 7 PP able does noe inc and Unit Trusts Association 
4 39 | Fo 5 2'24l| Jokai (Assam) £1... | 289| |. a. ble does not include certain closed trusts) 
0 31/11, sie 4 a 6 Plant. | ere 13/1101 + Tied . - 0 Name dG May 3. Chan nge’ | iat get a — 
0 3/5 2/72 1 3 «6 Rubber — s00 3/129! io 716 $ | and Group 1939 » | since | Name and Group May 3, Cha ice 
’ rT) 3 | $b] Bubber Trust ct || 25/6 | +1/3) 716 0 Gakiplace| | APE. 28 | aon 1939" Apr. 26 
) 78/9 Serdang 2/- * Gatime 612 6) | Keystone 2nd _ 
27/9 20 6 Oil || For. Govt. Bond) 10 || 10/112 bid {+ 119 
. uc | 24a- || Wee 2715 4|| Angio-Iranian £1 Limited Invest. 16 ae | | Rayeene Seen. 112 hed ta * Pat 2 
9 W811 I499 272 bl) Apex (Trinidad) 5/=" ous |S 5 ST Sco & Sthn. 163-173 | +3d | papenens Gene, | 419-1349 + Vid 
0 33 M9 | 25 ALLOK 1 anenen 563 | 126 88 5] Scot. &Northa. | Mee lin | Brceh General M1/12-12/L12 | + Died 
° Wile pr 17 ed ia i M34 5/-| 417 Ok| Bank-Insurance | + ed | Brit. Gen."c” | 13/6-14/6 |4 
939 "| delron,I 14, 4|) Royal Dutch #1.100 Bite F012) ©. Bank & Insur. | 16/6-17/6xd* [Rubber & Tin | 1isclmxd |”. 
a7. | O10!) 17126 2 @|| Shell Transport a ~ 512 Oel| Insurance «.. | 18/6-19/6* | xs || Bet. & Amer. 13/9-14/9 
‘ x86 | {P24l| Trinidad Lease. a +ifate| 417 Gt] Bank ee-isies (+34 | Sueoay | ater 
18/10! , «| Trin. Pet. Develop{! i 6 3 0} Invest Trust 11,9-12/9xd*| *.. mmodity 4/9-5/- 
0 102 | 15-712 | op£l || 43/- 512 0 (9-12/9xd*)... || Allied 
0 93° | 16-"|} 3 5 e Scot. BLT. | 13/3-14/3* |... || Amer, Indus 
cf 43 | a,| 8 4 § GAliedNewe gt | ite |< | 7 31 Sormnil der: .. | t0/—10/—* | _iigal|Bre'ind st | dseige |. 
; a | 86 | 3 , dees ee | $7 8|| "National a ie Do 2nd” | i3—14/=_| 
: *2 1 eeeree - ’ me i 
> 29°] 183 || 10 13 @|| Amal. Press 10/- i | 46d 733 National C...... | 15/6-16/6 | +3d ie = 13/—-14/-xd! 
0 19 | sug'?| 288 | 25. | Atwoe: New wer | Be | Fa] $1 3) Navona | WUE | 4 ize Mere ios 133163. | 
0 a3 ce Pra} 1212 Assoc. News. Di. 5/- || 10 | +94 | 12 18 0 eee 17/6-18'6 +1 Eee eet 12/3-13/Sudl |. 
5 / Th 60 Barker ENLUTY «--se0ee8 14/9-15/9 ied ree oe j—17/- |+3d 
i 2 ae |m29 a Beechams Pls Di, 3 Fle 5 2 01) Giltiedged we ote oad hed Brittmp-istunit| 15/3 bid 
2/1 Boots 5/~ || 4 1 x Prodi ! 
0 a 19/101 9 wat’ Borax erred fi iS +78 : : : Universal... | 14/712-15) Te — Lied} Sooaeae see bra xd rs 
; a; | #9 | OG? 2 all Bristol ills £1 |) 12/- Nil Sekt ete | * Do and Sez.| 6/3-6xd | 
9 log, | ga? 2,4) Sieb Brit, Aluminium {i.. 3/3 4 0 0g) | Do. aad we | 14) bid a is Priority | 8/6-9/~ a 
0 78/3 54/9 21, 420 British Match fi- as 41/3| 4 8 0 || “15 Moorgate’ 4 st Prov, “A” 17/9-18/9 |... 
0 it~ | 37/6 7's fo fenie res ti || 95/- | +2/6 73 favs Flex M/—12/— | +3d | Do Reerves| 136146 |“: 
3 cl, |33,, | “at | Zeb) Beockhouse dd.) i... || 76/3 | +2/¢) 4 8 Gt] Inv. Gas & EL | toy 15 tote + led Selective.“ A” | 13/3xd bid | 
4 si) 93° || 23 of {| Cable & Wir. Hidg..-: Ora) o's Ol tae and Goes 12/59:199 | = eae ee 
aj. | 276 a5 Sa Sapreme A Ord. 41... |) She 5 3 3w| Inv.Gold  .. ; _ ts || Brit, Trane... | 116 bid) | 
, a (2a- | “oe Melee De Havilnea kis: Z1 || 37/6 5 3 30) invGod | Bete | an Bank, Ins. &Fin. | 123-133 | 
1 ~ 3 £1 || 37/6 | —1/3|) 613 eon 2nd 12/6-13) 
° ae /9 24 5 ¢| Dunlop £1 .......+.« 16\+1/-| 7 1 . a Oak. nh [Tl2 | ove Brit. Bank Shi. 18) ae ne 
- Ord. £1... r avings Wnt ‘a me vee 
SS kes b deeemeemdie| 2) se) 4 3) oleae. tat | idl etme | SHS | = 
Me a Gee wis |i estas) acti 
| | s tad! | Brewery ......,--- ~-4)= 
= eeeeene eee ea 5 2 0 || Keystone........ 12/6 Be {Had | Lombard tse res ltae" 
Yield on t eee free [emniiee eS Stamp Duty. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearl meee lent 1+3d_ 
basis, » rer share. yearly dividends. (k) Y oy 
(g) Yield on 8% (s) 813% paid free ot Income Tex. + Free of I (k) Yield on 20% basis. 
on 8% basis. (h) Yield on 1212% basis. Se Te nias ter wane eo oe Yield on 6° basis. 
(w) Yield on 30% basis. 
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aod re ae - 
sai r tion Corresponding 
omen Net Profit 1 Appro = ——————__——__-—— Period lee” 
_ Amount ||——— Divi dend | halt os | i or Year 
Year we i eg Balance . 
Company Ending jb bgee Deben- | Distri- | Prefce. |. i Ordinary Deprecia-) | Forward! | at | Divi. 
ee | ae bution | Amount| | Amount Rete tion, etc. | | | Froft |§ dend 
Bi Interest | — z i | —— tC y~ 
—— 1 0 | 9 
acrenesnieliiaguesstenentocmsesntecansiianenititge EE 101, 20 $5,020 90,124)) 152,285 29 
ahaa w Pande. nonin Mar. 31 $1,201 | by &.a53 - bend = ro 388.237, 424 150,000, 132,913, 586,843, 424 
° . { > > | 
Walker (John) and Sons ...... Mar. 31 134,19 | | 88,223 7 25,000) 132,557 510,555 9 
Financial Land, etc. 31 130,760, 326,971) 457,731)! 111 951) 188,2 5 71.938 1,497} 118,836 5 
Forestal Land, GOP. cessssasnees Dec. 2'058 126 377 128,435) 30,000) 25; 000; 4 : 10 497 | 42 055 4t 
Ideal Building and Land...... Dec. " 9,064 46433 55,497). 45,000 Sit ose 1ossoa| 4732 it 
cee wn ee ey li st] seas ae 505) 21,805 24,106 34 a 99,594 54,486 
a eee Tol acon |. ae 75,153), ee ee ae s 42,334| 15,430 4 
Power Investment .........-+. — 228, 18,256, 52,484|/ 4,350, 5,800 6, 2,745|| 7,537. Nil 
Regional Properties ......... Mar. 7 “oad 7,803 9,573| ... one aoe 6,828 | , 
Scottish Agricultural Sec... | Mar. 3 ; | «0.205 19,280] 28,443) 54 & neal 47,524 5} &6 
76, 110, 188 5(k 
Severn Valley Gas ........+++ | Bae a Sasa 38 937 142,163, 79,849 43,268 5 - 13,2 i (k) 
United Kingdom Gas ...... | | | 12 79,038| 107,102!) 626,058 10 
peboodh ond Sinn: NS 38 Or 33350 61, 724 ra 15,000, 65,600, 10f = a 85,222 10t 
Dixon Gnalttnt <1 e+ 033) 326,250 5 | 998,033) 755,750 '1,330,509 5 
e | 
eee Company | ...... | Dec. 31 912,004 1, 167, = 2, we aoa 225,900 864562, 45 452,633| 252,402 1,804, 911 45 
Morris Motors, Ltd. ......... | Dec. 31 | 275,078) 1,51 | ) ‘ 491 Dri9.97 na 
Eanes Coste os Sateten Dr. 71,119, 52,628 Dr. 18,491)| ws » — |Drl8, | 
Phillips me — Aircraft Ur. fl, ’ a | 3,642) | | 7,503 10 
ubber | 3,642! ... ‘: . 3 1,049|| 16,500 8 
Bukit Ijok (Selangor) ...... need 8,516 9,603) = 6,55 3i a 3,056 16,284 10 
REMIND. cP io csasdb babeabinossan r 1,768) 056), eee 3,000 1 vm 440 1 076 15,638 4} 
Nt TUITE .cascnumncssonssenestens 3,318 916) i 9400) 16 2.000 1,297 | 9,839 4:16 
Hewagam rrerrrritiitiittttitt . 5,302 5,969 | . 2,672) 4 2 1,000) 8,934 15,489 7 
dé: Junun Seem eee eee teense eeeeeeeee 2,929 13,684 jaa 1780 t 1.537 1 756 i 9,428 15 
x Kapar BUD esccocsbucccnccocenes 2,823 5,463) 420: ore > 5,292 10,682) | 25,020 10 
4 —..... “——. oe | et ie 1000, 745| 8,862 38 
Rubber Estates of aan hn 5,937 17,370 | a 4, 3 3,255 oa | be : 
Tempeh java) cecceccocose Dr. 1288 eee | ‘ eee =a 1,573 2} 
siatiinpeasieiiasial , | 
Ulu Rantau “ eee eereeeeeeeeesene . 71 712,098 20 
Shipping 723 oad 818,386 | 57,818 87,000 20 pe = 134,114 4 
Clan Line oe seseesees 128,490, 148,657|| 12,202 19,667 3t 97,010 ’ | > 
dia General Navigation ... b 
In Gas and Stores 1,838 aa 1 924,199 105,000 816,866 424 903,765 i171 1,225 424 ) 
Marks and Spencer .......4 ~_r ? 179) 1,297 | 7,174 124 
=e tle Tea 4,571 6 eee re . 2, 1,198; 7,422 ; 
MOREE - ccnceuenccnsvacvcscns 7,438 ro tee , 
Highland of Ceylon ........ 692 10a7dl| ite7el 3 34 i577) 3,631) 2213 5 
Kandapolla ee eereseeeeeeeeeeeses 2,57 2 954) a. 1 3 32,000 80, oa 54 | 104,771 l 2 
REI i cttniroccnosscuervioncese 04, 182,498 69,556 10 7007 13 "664. 50,762 14 
Lunuva ggg soeceeccocce 38,3 51 471) — 7 rs : : 4,084 2,440, 18,442 15 
seceppeasatiiinianns . 
Sena — 16,215 a | oa 2,039, 8 1,300, 1061); 3,738 8 
T RG x. nicsccciethciand asees ? 9 
Cdlesmuie & Telephones 314,283 322,9941| 30,000 303,020, 15 | Dr.22,316 id 297,607 
Marconi’s Wireless. ......... g 10 
Textiles 176.9 307,395} 50,000} 150, 74 | Dr. 8,138) 115,53 ieee 10 
English Sewing Cotton ...... 28,322  36,435|| 16,500 74 10,802} 9,13 ; 
Parkland Manufacturing ... ? r 9|| 153,248 8 
Tramways 152,338 173,032|| 12,500| 56, 8 82,500) 22,03 035) 
Calcutta Tramways ......... » | 7 95,145 12 
Trusts 149,961 12 10,000; 57,27 38,333 34 
Anglo-American Debenture 33 3902 66,340 34 ene 33,8 36,333 9 
Anglo-Celtic Trust ......... 39. 39,722 8 “. 4,245)| 24,054 5 
Consolidated Trust. ......... a : 5 5,000 petted 103,298 44 
English and Caledonian ...... 85,0 | 145,034 4 6,500, 59,784 260311 5 
Foreign, American, etc. ...... 32, 61,927 5 5,000 eee 12,413 1 
Home and Foreign Trust... 9.4 41,725 w+ sass 128,806 94 
Independent Investment ... 7 137.751 94 20,000 29,35 939 2 
Scottish Mortgage & Trust aa 32.178 2 200} 18,0 18, 
Second Securities of Scotland ’ sraytd lve. 92271 2 
Achille Serre Litter eeeseeeeneees 159 7 255,306 124 eee 127 19 "376 124 
Barry and Staines Linoleum 9% 17127 6 ose 3, 81,275 15-416 
Cakebread, Robey and Co 90,8 96,195 172 12,500; et 22500 104 
Compton (J.), Sons and Webb 8,981, 25,946 10 se ; 31554 9 
Egyptian BEES seeeseenvere 33,81 43,590 10 8,362 bt 191,51 1 7 
Francis (F.) and Sons ...... 185 267,978 7 35,000 ~ 7,510,707, 84 
Goodlass, Wall, Ga. saiesesen 7 061,291 7a 4 8 1,297,995 62 1245, 161,454 12} 
Imperial Chemical Industries 169.5 yi 124 68,070, 104,1 24951 20t 
Johnson and Phillips ......... Re - 173t 4,1 = 20,024 Nil 
ie atin er i a | ome Tis) eS 
Weber, Smith and Hoare” cra teen 20 | (¢) 90,000 «so 
hanes tase and. 147,852, 168,308 | 
Py 41 124,875 
ane i fo 33°775| 44,490) 1 42,939 
To BEE: incctiiitniviabinie 


rr 














(g) Includes £70,000 for bonus shares. 


(k) Absorbed £33,748. 
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District Apr. |e 
15, | D. 1938 1939 
B 1939 of 1939 

ins <a T ——_$$—_-— 
ectinalinil = qi 295° 4, 3,544°6| 3,512°6 
Durham ...... 6 686°3) 8539-3) 8,096°5 
Yorkshire ... 31.6 979-5 12,106-1) 11,885°9 
Lancs,Cheshire | 
and N. Wales | 281°0, 366-2 4,556°4) 4,600-2 
Derby, Notts & 


Leicester ... | 477°9, 737-0) 
Staffs, Worcs, 








9,455°4 9,539°0 


| 


Salop and | 
Warwick ... | 263-0! 423-2) 5,376°3) 5,504-7 

South Wales & | 

Monmouth... | 522-9) 790°6 9,900-2) 8,869°3 

Other English | 

districts* ... 90-3, 125-8 1,471: 4, 1,411°9 

Scotland ...... 625:9| 625-1 7,987°7) 7.9392 
Total ...... | 3,617-°9 5,029-1 62,9 37-4 61,359°3 


and Kent. 


1937- | 


* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, 


1938- 


Cotton 
Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 
(7000 seer 
Week Total 
ended | Deliveries 
Vari eer eoaeeas i 
"T Apr. Apr. | Aug.) | Aug. 1, 


21, } 28, | \A t 
re pr. 29, Apr. 28 
1939 | 1939 ("1938 | 1939 














COMMODITY STATISTICS 


MeETALS—(cont.) 
TINPLATE INDUSTRY 
ick, | Week ended 


‘Apr. J231Apr. 15, ‘Apr. A. 
938 | 1939 | = 
| 


ene eee 


TER eseee | 10°70 | 56°71 | 


Apr. 28, Apr. 20,. lApr. 27; 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 


Production—per cent. of 











Shipments ........ -. Tons | 3,914 | 2,025 | 4,039 
Stocks—warehouse and 
UW VANS .....ecseeee Tons | 7,211 | 4,686 | 5,024 








Sixteen weeks ended 

Apr. 28, | Apr. 27, 
1938 } 1939 
91,846 | 66,592 


Foods 


Wor_p SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(7000 quarters) 


| Week ended 





Shipments ......... Tons |‘ 


Season to 





Apr. | | Apr. | Ape. | | Ape. 
30, 


43 29, 
i | 1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939. 














From— | | 
N. America......... 435) 468 17,667) 22,579 
Argentina and | 
Uruguay snene eoee 514 536 6, od S 356 
Australia ........ esee 238) 260 11,726 9,280 
BITE Teasdccocces<s coo 11, 4.949 4,488 
oamene and dist. 210 147, 5,858 7,549 
| eee iene -< ie 1,152) 424 
Other Countries.. 19 28 680 1,131 
Wbicseadannene 1,416; 1,450 48,528 53,807 
To— 
is: sieeve ore 273 320 12,083 13,004 


165 10,217 12,195 
3} 663 945 
67) 4,016 3,605 
71) 2,533) 2,928 
46| 820) 1,197 
83 1, 859) 1,101 
6, 1, 305) 1,245 


























Oruer Fooos—cont.) 
Week ended 








Apr. 22,| Apr. 29, 
1939 | 1939 

Movements i in Lond, (cwt.): | 

Brazilian—Landed ......... | mY 441 

» D/d for home consn. | 621 

* Exports Deebhienenel a 34 

» Stocks, end of week 5,228 | | 5,014 
Central and S. American: 

RT | 12,399 8,084 

D/d for home consn. ... 3,883 3,008 

| 524 953 

Stocks, end of week ...... 95,470 | 99,593 

Other kinds—Landed...... | 4,224 6,222 

‘i Di 'd om home consn. | 8,724, 6,456 

© ABOU ccciccccccccces |} 1,122; 1,490 

a Seode ‘ona of week | 182,817 181,093 
Meat: 

Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : 

WN iii dat tiintadénshcinstéace 9,535 _ 9,278 
Beef and veal .......... ainiint 5,038 , 4,911 
Mutton and lamb ......... 2,897 | 2,983 
Pork and bacon ........0+65 1,046 851 
Py GIN fecndscencecnarses 554 | 533 
SuGar: 
Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons): 
ittenns ciccccaiiavbests | 4,359 2,020 
ERIUINIOS cocaseccecccceocess ee | 25,737 | 18,521 
Stocks, end of week ......... | 207,83 3 191,330 

EA: 

Seles on Garden A/c. (pkgs.): | 
Eee | 37,356 | 37,459 
S. India........ eeeseececesccese 5.413 | 4,664 
ee seneiueines 20,733 | 21,310 
| ore: saiieitiiniatiahan 2,886 | 1,961 
ee 1,112 623 
REE: ccnccdibcrteiictaniines 4,168 | 4,508 

WE sieneesgeceenteoroes 71,668 | 70,525_ 


~~ * Weeks ended Apr. 20th and April 27th. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
_ AND LIVERPOOL 























} 
American ...... | 23:3 22-6! 965 | 772 | ‘cient 
Brazilian ......0 | 70/68) 229 | 227 es Sa 
eruvian, etc. ... = 9 - 
Egyptian sa. | 8-2 | 15-4 273 255 572, 9,290) 13,188 
udan > 9] 2:6} 11 ! 1 | 
East Indian...... | 9-8/11:3) 273 | 31 1,416, 1,450, 48,528; 53,807 be ohne 
Other countries | 36{| 7:0) 137 | 138 a wali a ha hin tai 
a D SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND a oe l 
Potat scesee (53:2 | 69-0 | 2084 | 1,908 ee nae Landed .sveneenenen tons | 1,127 1,110 
- tA. 3. ae 1 hy as , Delivered — .......seceeeeeees tons 2,165 1,8 
a - (7009 quarters) © tes Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 69,266 | 68,530 
Week ended From Apr. | to a SRE Saas Ia ne RR 
M etal S 7 Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr WorLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
oi > | 20," (7000 tons) 
1939 1939 | 1938 | 1939 Se nee 
SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE OMMIND .ccccccceeee ) 330) 342 78 999 Week ended | From Jan. 1 to 
- —— z _ Atlantic America ... | Ss = a a. 
Region ...... 
Week ended = One AL ees 160 540Ciia1s«d2BB ap | 
——— ~~! 1 to May Indo-China, ¢ etc. . 22 2092s ei Pe oe “os. 
“T539" | i Total vessesesese | 425° 563_ 1,800 1,755 1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
———_——__— . — OTHER Foops lee a 
Tons Tons Tons Se os. . | Week ended a gh 9 og 12-5 | 1-3 [140-8 153-2 
Copper seaihial E 5,250 5,300 | 103,410 - Continent ......... | 10-1 | 9-0 [231-2 |254-0 
lee" 2,175 1,860 | 25,055 | Apr. 22, | | Apr. U.S.A. and Canada| 7-0 | 11-8 |130°2 187-2 
oad nos ssseee 3,150 7,000 101,850 1939 \ 1939" Australia, Brazil, | 
Pelter ......... 4,250 5,550 | 67,170 i a &. : iidiihi ance Toad COP erry 
. Fee oui: i [ Calcutta | 
Baco: U.K. and Orders... } 21-0) O-1}] 8:6} 23-5 
fend in London (bales): Continent ......... J see | coo | aoe | Ord 
U.K. Stocks Danish ........++. esininneand a 12,338 | 14,820 Bombay to— 
—_— cninmesineptaidclthtatlnhtpenineenie an Camediany ....ccccccccccescocse wase eT U.K. and Orders ,? $ eee | 23 = 
| Det ance cccstcvcecsencceccee > > a dia itive _ ‘21 4 
ATSan” | “Rees” Lithuanian ...ccscsssscccecee | 2s 2,200 MadrastoU.Ke seen. | on | a 
eniinecithlantieedieigtdes a Sr . WON sicstococcs trassacsecee | 45348 | 4,504 India to— aad he | oe 
| Cocoa: ustralia, etc....... . —_—s . . 
Copper (Br. official w’houses): | Tons | Tons Movement in Lond. (bags): Wtierrcsecedeceosore See eee! Pasa 
sedoapacdsdinelitlbiaseecets 6,210 | 6,244 Didier ctiadannaeinesionenes oes 13,839 3,665 Sandries ........0.+ o | wwe | | ah 
sedapdousheeubeocenencebes 736 d for home consumption ’ 5 
Tin (eondine and Liseapaeis” i 12,439 | aaa specie 220 250 TOAD -.<<cosesecee | 42-1 | 22:4 563-0 684-0 
aes | Stocks, end of week a 159,678 | 156,702 ee a Br te 
Apr. 2 i Apr. 26, May 3. Apr. 26, May 3, 
CRAs sine eats i939” 1030 s 4939" 29391939 
ie. Cents Ib. its ts ents ents 
Wheat, Chicage, May a ee Ce a 48°50 49°25 MISCELLANEOUS (per tb.)—cone. 
Wi BYscrccccee 6178 6438 w8POteveeseecersneee 4°75 4°75 Cotton, Am. Mid, May ....... 8-38 8-51 
Cane Cae, cael aaiala 481, 8 ne ta eo MBO. 4°50 4°50 Lard, jicago, May ..... ....+. 6-50 6°55 
Dats, , May ............ 3034 313, Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
Barley, Wee May, asvesssecene 4158 43 MISCELLANEOUS an 33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 
, May......... 385 3958 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, May ...... 4:20 4°25 per barrel ...........ceeceeeeee 96 96 
METALS, ho Coffee, N.Y. cub a Se Rubber, , N.Y. smkd. sheet spas 133 3 16 
Copter. Con eas 10-25 ng A panama 510 74 Sugar, N.Y., “Caan Cent, 
Export cific... 10:15 10-15 Cotton,N.Y.. Am. mid.,spot... 9°09 9:24 96 dega, SHOE .seeereseeersereee 2°94 2°92 
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7 i psi cael gl Se Mi eS. Aaa Saale ie a re its oe et 
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CEREALS AND MEAT 





GRAIN, etc.— 

=e oe A . & 

Ene % N. Man. 496 Ib. .....0<0. “ : " 

Gaz. av., POT CWE.  ceccosces 
Liv. May., per cental .......0006 45 4 
Flour, per 280 lb.— 

ights, d/d London ecccege” 2D : = 
Manitoba, ex store ........++ ot =. 9 23 

* Barley, Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. ... Fe Z 
"Maize, La Plata, landed, 4801b.... 28 0 28 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt. ....+ 8 li, 8 

‘ MEAT— 

Beef, per 8 lb.— a6 4 
Bnglish long GRSS..cccccccnccuces 5 0 5 
Argentine chilled hinds ...... ; 7 : 

Mutton, per 8 Ib.— 5 8 5 
English wethers § .......00++ 7 0 7 
N.Z. frozen wethers .......... : 2 z 

Lamb, per 8 Ib.— 

N.Z. frozen .......008 soreseeeees é $ : 
5 8 6 
6 6 6 
93 «0 «88 
94 0 90 
87 0 83 
80 0 78 
91 0 88 
HAMS cwt 
eh ice as 98 0 98 
Ciel Baates  ccocccccesccceceses= “> 92 0 92 
OTHER FOODS 

BUTTER (per cwt.)— 
IIIT siscnssnbsnnnnonenneseeunin - 13 0 111 
New Zealand Le 
; 126 0 126 
Danish eseccccoocece socscncesmnenecsee't HEN 0 127 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— ih - 

Cee ssctnccctsitcvntadnle . 74 0 74 

New Zealand ..... pupececengnesece = : = 

a Cheddars seesecccereeces }P & 100 

Dutch stern eeeeeeee Sereereeoeerereee 53 0 53 

— 20 9 21 

Ne, ccccenmneines ———o 21 3 21 

es pinnanniiall 53 0 54 

Grenada  ..c.ccccoccee guedecnccconce 36 0 36 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Dames cme. 6G Bb. ccesccscccoces 31 0 31 
EGGS (per 120)— 
English (15-1512 Ib.) saseessneed J g 10 
Danish (1512 Wb.) ......ccsceeseeees » % > 
FRUIT— 
fae an : = 
6 3 7 
. PONE sdeidcenssis boxes4 15 3 14 
Lemons, Naples ......... boxes = ; 31 
o one 10 
* Sicilian ......... boxes 43 2B 

Apples, Amer. (var.) barrels . : = 
in RIED; -qnniipepebesennie : $ a 

Grapes, S. Africa ......... boxes 3 2 3 

. 6 0 6 
Grapefruit, Jaffa .................. 19 6 B 
12 
»  FPlorida, Seedless, bxs. i26 13 
Pears, Victorian .pessssseeeeeree4 gg 8 3 
LARD (per. cwt.)— 
Irish, finest bladders .sssssssess. 8 . 2 
37 0 138 
U.S. eee ereeeeee SSSR R OER EOC OE CEES 39 0 40 
PEPPER (per Ib.)— 
Black Lampong oan ; eenee . ze 2 
White Mutock Laan Bond) 0 32 0 
i. » (Duty paid) .. O 4 0 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English, King Edward, Siltland{ 8 9 7 
nsnagee ton)” iso 9 ie 
SUGAR (¢ “3 = 

Centritgals, prpt. shipm. 

Cif. U.KJComt. cccccccscee. 7 Tle 8 

Raringy London— 

Yellow Crystals  ..........e0se. 2 ie = 
Cubes ee ee eeeeeeee See eee Cees { 27 1012 28 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


age Ih 


MOCOaCa aacp 


_ 
wo. 


ooom &#yUN CHAGOO WeEoCacoRaQoHoaocoSCaacse oaow ooooce ecooao ooceces ooco 
© 


£ 


+ ove 


ooo COoOSCoCo SOND €£HOD &#KOD 


Aro” ‘189 


8 }—cont. 8. 8. 
— peat rene OTS 23 ae = ¢ 
2 
Granulated eeeceeesereereseeeees 24 4lo = ; 
23 4\o 
Home Grown see eeecosecerseree 23 Tig 24 6 
TEA* (Auction Average Ib. d. d. 
>. —s te neanéete . ay 12-87 13-11 
S. Tndia .ccscrcccccepeee jaepinienbee aes oe ae > 
Be ene 
UMATLA see see sintidiemnoee Sata ae 
ee cae. eeeeeereeseceees eee ll -04 ll ‘09 
Total Seeeeereeeeseeeeesesesee 13-98 14-07 
TOBACCO Ib.) — 
Vigan, “cumehd ent tb 08 08 
stemmed, common to fine ...\ 2 6 2 6 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un-f 0 9 0 9 
SERIE, cacunscensptdeceqevencne 1 10 1 10 
Nyasaland, stemmed and un-f 0 7 0O 7 
SID © cécnscibcsnncicccesscins 1 4 3 :. 
‘in 2 
Bast Indian Stemmed ......... : 1 6 
Unstemmed wit 0 3 
eeeee oe 1 2 
TEXTILES 
corroR Ib.)— d. 4. 
Mis samlaivuhaiuist 4°94 5°14 
wy Sakellardiy F.G.F. 6-42 6°43 
ve Giza, F.G.PB. on. cecccseceee 6°42 6-43 
Yarns, 32’s Twist saatan thei . 878 9 
. oo be a — - 
- s Twist (Egyptian) . 4 4 
Cloth, 32 in. Pri 116 ye. s. d. d. 
4 x 16, oa. 165 16 6 
7 19x 19,32 wa 2210 23 0 
0, 
a2 3918, 16 10 tb, co be 0 
r 16x 15, Bele feats . 8§ 8 89 
FLAX (per ton)— %. 8. 
; 8110 81 10 
Livonian ZK eeeeeeeeeeeseceee eeee 82 : 3 2 
Pernau HD ceoccvecscoeoeeccooocces 82 10 82 10 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ...... - 
HEMP (per ton)— 
TTT ccthenscachenbbnnaeceso wo. 0-72 © 
Manilla, Apr.-June “J2” ...... 18 0 18 0O 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B, 30/5) 
May-June ....csveesereeeeeeeeee . 30716 { BM. 
ee 32/15/0 
May-June.......ccccsccessesseeee ; sansio{ 35100 
SISAL (per ton)— 


African, May-July .....sssssese- {Bi 0 | f it 5 10 


SILK (per Ib.) — d. 
SIRO dcnicoconscecs eesneneines pines . ° 16 $ 
Japan sevcccccoce Seereceseeroecs eeveces ll 6 12 0 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan ....... esses a os 

WOOL Ib.) — d. 

praedows, greasy ... 1212 12l2 
Quovnsiand, sod super aaa, 

S.W. greasy, super com 121, 12l2 
N.Z., greasy, half-bred we 12 1212 
n »  Crossbred 40-44 10 ll 

“Merinos = average ........ ‘ * 26 

Crossbred 48’s ........sssseces 16 1612 

» ETA sicheddainadbterns 1512 1 
MINERALS 

COAL (per ton)— s . > d. 

: 6 
Welsh, best Admiralty seeeeee . 22 6 22 6 
Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... . . ° ; 
Sheffield, best house, at pits ...4 37 9 22 © 

IRON AND rg (per ton)— 

Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. . 9 0 9 O 
| liddiesbrough ........ sees - 245 . = : 
Tinglace ................pabon 20 3 20 8 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
ou 41/15/0 41/13/9 


Pees eeeeerecsences 41/16/3 41/15/0 
Three months seeereroseserecees 42/1/ 42/0, 0 
Tin— 


42/2/6 42/1/3 
Standard cash SOC oeeeeeseseeees 223/10 225/5/0 


224/0/0 225/10/0 
soft 7 See eeeeeesreeresces 221/5 223/0/0 
eerecencee . . I 4/7/6 
Se eeeeecercovescess 14/10/0 14/8/9 


English, pig. ...ccccscocrescesees 16/10/0 16/10/0 
cone G.0.B.— 


; 13/3/9 13/10/0 
SPOR eee O ee eereeeeereeneeeeeees 13/16, 3 13/11 3 
encllines otsand bars ... 94/0 0 
” billets ...... 102/0/0 102/0/0 
80/0/0 1 


Nickel, home and export seeees * 189 185 
Antimony, Chinese .....cces.e0.»- 30010 3010/ 


rs s. d. 
ion nese a a 


Platinum, refined ......... per 7 1 
Quicksilver ............ per 76 tb. Wise 171g 


the Government tax. 


“iw? 


GOLD, per fine ounce —............. 148 ¢ rs ~ 
SILVER ee anet-- 


poswevccancedagei doce pobecanese 1 Blig 1 By 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ouart, best, Eng. Portland, d/d site, Lond 
Coe 2! Oh to ton an Oe. ‘non-teturnabie)— 
42s. per ton 
CHEMICALS— & ds d 
Acid, citric, per Ib, tess 5% ...4 | 9, 1 0 
we IB Sih ceesenitcttines 02° 0 2' 
sores 0 2ly 0 lp 
so Orallic, met .....sscecceceeee: : aie ; 5t4 
s , 1 1 
» Tartaric, English, less5%4 } 1, } tt 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gal. 1 1 . 4% 
Ammonia, carb. ......... per ton ane : ares 
6 Sulphate ;.........000+- 7/140 7/14) 
GB ; 3. d, 
Borax, gran. ............ cwt. 13 
9» pow a Saieee 15 15 ; 
Nitrate of soda ......... perton 8/0/0  8/0/0 
Potash, Chiorate, net ,.. per ton oe os 40/0 
/Q/ ‘0/0 
* ‘Sulphate ovece see BEE CON 10/1519 10/15/0 
Soda Bicarb. ............ per ton ‘i ee 
/ f 0 
COTS: insitndcnsonsiaven perton) sii00 5/100 
Sulphate of copper ...... per ton 18/15/0 18/15/0 
corna (per ton)— 
S.D. Seraite, CAL. cocceccorcccce 11/0/00 11/3/9 
HIDES (per Ib.) — @&@ ed 
: 0 4. 0 4! 
Wet salted, Australian ............ 0 5, 0 Sig 
. 3 0 3 
West Indian .......sscssceesesseeees " 314 9 31 
12 4ly 
Cape sence seeeee Pe eeeeeerereeseresress e a : ae 
8 
Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... 0 7s 0 1s 
Market Hides, Manchester— 
Best heavy ox and heifer ee as 
: $i 3 
53 8 
Best cow SOCCER CHER HERETO EEO : = : a 
53 
BOER GHEE... seanceviccocccctanecccce 0 733 0 235 
INDIGO (per Ib.)— 
. 5 0 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine am { : ; 6 0 
LEATHER (per !b.)— 
Sole Bends, 8/12 Ib. sesssessens os £3 9 
Bark-Tanned Sole .....s.+:0++++.  , 
Shoulders from DS Hides ...... . 
»  Bng. or WS do. ...... ’ 3 
Bellies from DS do. ss.s+s+0-+: 2S 
~ 
» BEng. or WS do. .... 0 oe 
Dressing Hides i 6 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz. : : 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
Motor Spirit No. VF London 16 1 6 
Petroleum, Amer. rid. bri. Lond. 010 010 
a 
*rerencé ail edinentiebmseeidinnes 0 34t 0 ait 
GIEEIEE ° Gdostoncqeceseees O4ot 0 42 
ROSIN (per ton)— 15/50 15/510 
AMETICAN ....ccceecseerscsoserers 19/10/0 19/5/0 
BER a &- & 
— cb) Nome ‘ 6 71546 0 7156 
Fine herd FORD ciachestesciien in 28% OR 


SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 8 6 
TN Orange seeeeeeeeeeereeeeerasees 38 6 38 


TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
London towWN ccccccssccorsseeeeee 16 0 16 0 


TIMBER— 


wedish x8 .. perstd. 20/0/0 20/50 
. ” x coveee oe 19/10/0 19 15/0 
a TERIA ieee CRG 17/5/0 7 10/0 
Prohoine 7 ‘load 13/10/0 1 3100 
i 3 4 i, 
Rio Dale wovvecsscreenne Bete ~24/0/0 24/010 
Honduras Mahogany logs c. ft. 0/100 0 10/0 
English Oak Planks ...... » 0/6/0  0/6/0 
English Ash Planks ...... 0/7/0 —0/7/0 


VEGETABLE OILS ton net)— 
Linseed, naked .... enscirmoden 23/12/6 24/7/6 


31/15/0 31/ 15/0 
Coticneed, = Igloo 19190 
Palm SCR CCRC H HRT REET ROC Eee 121216 13/2, 6 
Oil Cakes, xe B/17/68/17/6 





11/7/6 
a 88 12/100 


Turpentine .............+. per owt. 35 o 3 0 


These prices are for fuel oi for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and 40 0% 


